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You get more from 





Uniformity. ..cqual strength, equal size, equal lightness. 
Cabco engineers go to great lengths to insure precise 
uniformity in every kind of shipping container we make. 
From timber-stand to finished product, we perform every 
step ourselves. This one-company supervision of manufac- 
ture assures that every Cabco wirebound you buy gives 
your product the travel protection you want. This high 
order of uniformity is another reason why Cabco is the 
West's foremost manufacturer of wooden shipping con- 
tainers—and has been since 1883. 





Sold only by 


DUFF CALIFORNIA CO. 


100 BusH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 « 2581 E. EIGHTH STREET, Los ANGELES 23 
501 Dooty BuILDING, SALT LAKE City 1 
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CUSTOM DESIGNED DOUBLE-MAT CABCO wirc- 


bound crate for 275 lb. Wesix electric water 


heater saves 50 Ibs. shipping weight, 45 min- 
utes assembly time over nailed crates. Double 
mats are joined firmly by 2 channel blocking 
pieces at the mid-point. Wire loop closures 
insure quick opening and closing for inspec- 
tien. Top and bottom blockings are cut round 
to grip heater snugly. Wirebounds stack flat, 
save storage space. 


Cabco containers are a product of the California 
Barrel Company, Ltd., the West's foremost designer 


and manufacturer of wooden shipping containers 
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OILY FLOORS IN YOUR PLANT? Industrial tires go to pieces in a hurry unless you use an 
oil-proof compound in your ures. Ask the BFG man for recommendations. 





ROUGH HAULING SURFACES? They can slash 
tire life, increase maintenance costs and foul 
up work schedules. The BFG man can show 
you how to get maximum tire life. 


FRAGILE LOADS? Materials handling costs sky- 
rocket when fragile materials break. Maybe 
your handling methods, equipment or tires are 
to blame. A Tire & Wheel delgie can help you. 
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B.F.Goodrich | 


ANALYSIS can save you 
as much as 50% on industrial fires 


Here’s how to start cost cutting 


Mail the coupon below for free information on the 
B. F. Goodrich Tire and Wheel Analysis Plan. Without 
obligation you can have a trained BFG man study 
your operations, analyze equipment, loads, hauling 
surfaces and handling methods. He will tell you what 
type and size tires, what tread design and compound 
will serve you best. Because BFG makes a complete 
line of industrial tires, you get impartial recommen- 
dations, plus maintenance suggestions that alone may 
save you hundreds of dollars. Mail the coupon today! 
A special TW Analysis Plan is available for manufac- 
turers of materials handling equipment. 





OUTDOOR OPERATIONS? Tire problems are different from those 
of inside hauling. The BFG man will show you how to pick 
the right type tire. 





HEAVY LOADS AND EQUIPMENT? Overloads can cause industrial 
tires to fail prematurely. Your B. F. Goodrich man knows how 
to match the tire and the load. 


Specify B.F. Goodrich tires when ordering new equipment 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Department TW- 350 

5400 E. Olympic Blvd 

Los Angeles 22, California 

| Please send me: 


C0) Additional information on yout new Tite and Wheel 
| Analysis Plan 


| 0 A free copy of your ‘Industrial Tire Guidebook” 
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Reports from leading steel producers using Perma- 
nente 165 ramming mix for open hearth bottoms 
show that: 


Many furnaces are “tripling’’. .. original tap 
holes are lasting up to 80 heats without repip- 
ing ... production records are being broken, 
with extra tonnage every hour. 


Chances are that the proved superiority of a Per- 
manente 165 bottom, based on records of scores of 
furnaces, can boost your open hearth production 
well above current rates. 


Such performance is possible because patented 
Permanente 165 is a high MgO periclase ramming 
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material derived from sea water magnesia of high- 
est purity. 

Pre-shrunk and accurately sized periclase grains 
assure a bottom of great volume stability — another 
of Permanente 165’s more than 20 quality advan- 
tages. 


Your Western Kaiser refractory engineer will give prompt cttention 
to your refractory problem — will offer, where desired, research, 
design and installation service to give you maximum production 
most economically. Write for descriptive literature on (1) Perma- 
nente 165, (2) the companion ramming mix, Permanente 84, and 
(3) Permanente Refractory Brick —all Western developments. Prin- 
cipal sales offices: Chemical Division, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc., 1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California. First National 
Tower, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Kaiser Chemicals 


Pioneers in Modern Basic Refractories 


Basic Refractory Brick and Ramming Materials + Dolomite » Magnesia » Magnesite » Alumina » Periclase 








NOV. 30, 19353 
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Surveys show air condition- 
ing helps prevent colds and 
many other illnesses that 
cause employee absences. It 
gives you an endless supply of fresh, clean air . . . free from dust, dirt, 
and excessive humidity. And it maintains a floor-to-ceiling climate so 
pleasant and uniform that employees enjoy coming to work. 


Why not look into the advantages of year-round air conditioning today? 
Chances are, its benefits to your business—measured in dollars and 
cents alone—will more than repay every penny you invest. There are 
many types and makes to choose from... gas or electric units for 
heating or cooling . . . electric heat pumps that do both jobs. And with 
‘G-auk: P.G.and E.’s low rates, the one you pick is cheap to operate. 


PACIFIC GAS 4ND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


For air conditioning advice, contact your consulting 
402-X-154 engineer, contractor, or local P. G. and E. office. 
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LET REPUBLIC SUPPLY 
YOUR NEEDS! 


Whether you need more tools, or special bore _ fast, friendly service! Let Republic Supply 


tools, remember that Republic Supply’s them —_—your needs! 

all. Famous brands of pipe, cutting, abrasive, 

metal-cutting, and hand tools are but a few 

of the thousands of industrial tools stocked * * * * 





Load ay 





by Republic — ready for your instant needs. fa a 
MORAL: For industrial supplies—for special THE REPUBLIC SUPPLY COMPANY ) ) 
tools—or technical advice—call Republic for OF CALIFORNIA SUPPLY CO 


Main offices in Los Angeles & San Leandro. Phones—Los Angeles: RAymond 3-251I, PArkview 8-7151; San Leandro: LOckhaven 2-0414, Enterprise !-1060 
Pipe, valves and fittings @ abrasives @ shop supplies and tools @ rigging materials @ mechanical rubber goods e machinery @ oil field supplies 


An independently owned and operated company serving Western industry 
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© BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


ATWOOD MACHINERY COMPANY 
Burbank, California 


Phone: ROckwell 9-3774 















* LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
ATWOOD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Long Beach, California 
Phone: Long Beach 4-3504 


* LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
ANDREWS HARDWARE ano METAL COMPANY 


Los Angeles 13, California 
Phone: MUtual 6111 







HARRON, RICKARD, ann McCONE COMPANY 
or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles, California 

Phone: LOgan 5-8361 


HOFFMAN anp HEARTT 
Los Angeles 7, California 
Phone: RIchmond 5371 


ZONNE ELECTRIC TOOL COMPANY 
Los Angeles 11, California 


Phone: RIchmond 7-0561 










® OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
DELTA EQUIPMENT AGENCY 
Oakland 12, California 

Phone: TEmplebar 2-6878 








Cc. W. MARWEDEL 

Oakland, California 

Phone: TEmplebar 2-3800 

THE MERRILL-BROSE COMPANY 


Oakland, California 
Phone: TEmplebar 2-4873 












® PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 






Palo Alto, California 
Phone: DAvenport 3-5131 








® SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


MURRAY MACHINERY anp SUPPLY 
Sacramento, California 
Phone: GlIlbert 3-1985 


Metal Working | 
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MERNER LUMBER ann HARDWARE COMPANY 
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® SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA | 


THE CRAFT SHOP 
San Diego, California 
Phone: FRanklin 6174 







® SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
C. F. BULOTTI MACHINERY COMPANY 


San Francisco 7, California 
Phone: SUtter 1-1006 


COAST EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
San Francisco 1, California 
Phone: MArket 1-5740 


C. W. MARWEDEL 
San Francisco, California 
Phone: UNderhill 1-2125 








® SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


SAN JOSE HARDWARE COMPANY 
San Jose, California 
Phone: CYpress 5-8454 


® STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


HICKINBOTHAM BROS., LTD. 
Stockton, California 
Phone: 9-9541 


® WALLACE, IDAHO 


COEUR D’ALENE HARDWARE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Wallace, Idaho 
Phone: 1151 


® BILLINGS, MONTANA 


THE STROUP HARDWARE COMPANY 
Billings, Montana 
Phone: 33186 


® PORTLAND, OREGON 


SCHNITZER anp WOLF MACHINERY CO. 
Portland, Oregon 
Phone: ATwater 7501 . 


® SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


STAR MACHINERY COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 
Phone: ELiot 0760 








® TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
WEBSTER ROBINSON MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 
Phone: BRoadway 0341 


| Here's Your Answer fo | 
MACHINE OPERATOR ‘DOWN TIME 


DELTA Abrasive Finishing Machines Let Your Operator Finish Parts 
While His Machine Is Cycling Automatically 


Equip your machine operators with fast, pre- 
cision DELTA abrasive finishing machines. 
While the machine is cycling, your operator 
will be deburring and finishing machined parts 
... grinding and sharpening cutting tools. .. 
preparing rough stock for tooling. Yet, there 
is no additional labor cost. This man, other- 
wise, would be idle. Finishing costs are cut 
. . . production increased. 

AND, these DELTA abrasive finishing 
machines are rugged, precision power tools. 
Built to give long, trouble-free service, there 
is virtually no maintenance other than peri- 
odic changing of the inexpensive abrasive 
belt or disc. Unexcelled for versatility,they 
are light in weight and can be taken any- 
where in the shop for quick, accurate finish- 
ing on any production or maintenance job. 


DELTA BELT GRINDING 


POLISHING AND 
DEBURRING MACHINE 


DELTA’S new Belt Grinding, Polishing, 
and Deburring machine is the answer to 
flashing, cleaning, and grinding prob- 
lems. A production machine, it can be 
assembled into many combinations to fit 
your requirements, yet its low initial 
cost, rugged construction and complete 
portability enable you to perform hun- 
dreds of costly operations in your shop 


wi? at substantial savings. 


DELTA 6” ABRASIVE 
BELT FINISHING 
MACHINE 


Built to withstand the punishment of con- 
tinuous shop operation, DELTA’S 6”’ Abra- 
sive Belt Finishing Machine is ideal for 
deburring and finishing larger machined 
parts and components. Completely ad- 
justable, the table tilts 45° from the belt, 
20° away from it, and the belt drive itself 
may be placed in either vertical or hori- 
zontal positions. Practically any grinding, 
deburring, and finishing job can be han- 
died on this tough, versatile machine. 


DELTA QUALITY 
MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


DELTA ABRASIVE DISK 
FINISHING MACHINE 


For fast, accurate finishing where space 
is at a premium, DELTA'S Abrasive Disk 
Finishing Machine cannot be equalled. 
With or without the stand, this precision 
machine can be readily moved to any 
place in the shop or on the production 
line. The disk, specially machined to insure 
proper adhesion of abrasive disks, fits 
directly to the end of the motor shaft. The 
table, grooved for miter gage, locks at 
any angle up to 45° away from the disk 
and 20° toward it. 


Collector is a selfeeon- 
portable unit, that can 
types of abrasive 
fan sucks both fine 

pe icles 


eo 
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DELTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
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Wednesday, December 2, 1953 


C & D President, Leon A. Doughty pulls switch 


to start charging operations. 


C & D’s block-long plant in Conshohocken, Pa. 
at the height of the fire, Sunday, November 29. 


THE PHILADELPHI 


after $1,000,000 fire 
at CD Batteries, Inc. 


Despite a $1,000,000 fire that de- 
stroyed the main buildings, offices, 
engineering department, and labora- 
tory of C& D’s plant on Sunday, No- 
vember 29, 1953, production was re- 
sumed in three days. 

On Tuesday, December 1, space was 
leased in a nearby plant for setting up 
new production facilities. On Wednes- 
day, December 2, new batteries that 
had escaped the fire were being charged 
on new lines, and grid casting was 
begun next morning. 

The new facilities were in operation 
on December 10. The salvaged portions 
of the main plant and the leased facili- 
ties were combined to achieve full 
production by Christmas. 

We thank our customers for their 
patience in bearing with us during 
‘delays in shipping, and assure them 

that the high quality of C & D prod- 
ucts is being maintained. We are deeply 
grateful to our many friends who have gener- 
ously given us their kind understanding and 


support. 


Philadelphia Inquirer Photos 


Two Men Seized in Bakery Holdup | Auto Strikes Man 


Two holdup men were captured by police late last night, Carrying Box 


within 15 minutes after they robbed a bakery, on Dryrum ave. 


The robbery occurred 
Vern’s Bakerv. at 9718 Dryru 


- 
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near Oster st., of $122. 
in | 
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younger one held 
~ “Oat porke* 


A man carrying a be 


the place at 10:35 P. M. The | 93rd st. near "stram ° 
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CaD BATTERIES, INC. 
of Conshohocken, 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 
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QUIRES CARE- 






HEAD CRANE YOU NEED IS A TASK THAT RE 
OF MANY IMPORTANT \TEMS. 


FITTING THE PROPOSED CRANE TO THE JOB 


d start with a thorough analysis of the work to be done, such as: 


© BE HANDLED ae 






SELECTING THE OVER 
FUL CONSIDERATION 


Shoul 
@ VOLUME OF MATERIAL T 
e@ MAXIMUM LOADS TO BE ENCOUNTERED 
@ NECESSARY HEIGHT OF LIFT 
@ DISTANCES TO BE TRAVELED 
The character of the operation must be analyzed to determine the proper choice 
of motors and controls. The motors and electrical equipment that control them are 
one of the most important features on the crane. 
A thorough knowledge of the varied types of motor controls and their application is very 
ficient operation. 
WITH 


to design for the most € 
G YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


necessary 


NOBLE CRANE 
THE TECHNICAL AND PRA 


MEN WITH MANY LON 
NE DESIGN. 


provide valuable assist 


S ARE ENGINEERED BY 


CTICAL PHASES OF CRA 
ance in planning 


and can 


e for consultation, 
lar needs. 


Our staff is always availabl 
your particu 


both methods and equipment to meet 
— NEEDED TO DO EXACTLY THE JOB YOU 
NTINUED ECONO- 


B EFFICIENTLY WITH CO 


a copy of ovr new cran 


WE SPECIALIZE IN THE TYPE OF CRAN 
AND DO THAT JO 


WANT IT TO DO. 
e catalog. 


ci6 
MY AND SAFETY. 
Write us for 





LIFORNIL 


OVERHE 
AD MA 
TERIAL HANDLING EQU 
1PMENT 
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Let’s talk for a moment about 
cold finished steel bars. Fre- 
quently, the term “cold rolled” is 
used to describe this product but 
this term is actually a misnomer. 
“Cold finished” is a generic term 
used to designate three classes of 
cold processed bars, namely, cold 
drawn bars, turned and polished 
shafting, and ground and pol- 
ished bars (the latter usually be- 
ing either drawn or turned prior 
to centerless grinding). Cold roll- 
ing is used only in a minor way 
on bars for special shapes which 
can be manufactured in no other 
way. 


FOUR FACTORS 
TO BE CONSIDERED 


There are actually four really impor- 
tant facts about cold finished bars 
which distinguish the product from all 
others. These four facts or character- 
istics are the foundation of the cold 
finished bar business and are the big 
reasons why industry uses cold fin- 
ished bars. Selection of the product, 
therefore, and its economical use and 
handling requires an understanding of 
the application intended from the 
standpoint of one or more of these 
characteristics. 


FINISH 


The first is finish. This is 

easy to see and define. One 

look at a cold finished bar compared 
to a hot rolled bar is sufficient to show 
the advantage of the finish on the cold 
finished bar. A hot rolled bar is fin- 
ished on the mill at anywhere from 
1600° F. to 2200° F. Steel at such ele- 
vated temperatures forms iron scale 
which adheres to the surface, is hard, 
abrasive, disagreeable to handle, dis- 
coloring and dirty. Where it flakes off 
it leaves rough irregular pits and 
marks on the surface. When the hot 
rolled product is pickled in sulphuric 
acid, this scale is entirely removed. 
The bar is then drawn through a car- 
bide die which compresses the surface 
making it smooth and shiny. Subse- 
quently, it is polished further and 
straightened. The bar now has a smooth 
shiny surface suitable without further 
dressing for thousands of applications 
such as small shafts, pins, studs, nuts, 
and many, many others. 


SIZE AND 
CONCENTRICITY 


The second is size and 
concentricity. Going 
back to the hot rolled 
bar again, when it is 


4 rolled at elevated tem- 


perature, it is plastic and is found to 
vary greatly in size, as much as plus 
and minus .008” to plus and minus 


.020”. Also it is oval or egg-shaped. 
When the same bar is cold drawn, the 
drawing die is round, and maintained 
to specified size. Thus, standard size 
tolerance of a cold drawn bar is plus 
nothing minus .002” in sizes up to 1”, 
inclusive, and only increases .001” for 
every 1” in diameter. Commercial tol- 
erances on concentricity are 1% the size 
tolerance which, of course, is very 
small. The advantage of this size and 
concentricity is obvious since many 
applications are found where such tol- 
erances are plenty close enough for 
field service applications. Small motor 
shafts, washing machine shafts, 
threaded parts, and studs are all ex- 
amples of such parts. 


MECHANICAL 
PROPERTIES 


The third is me- 

chanical proper- 

ties. A hot rolled bar 

will be found to have 

a tensile of 50,000 psi 

and a yield strength 

of 30,000 psi. After cold drawing this 
same bar will show a tensile of 70,000 
psi and a yield of 60,000 psi. These are, 
of course, for illustration only. Cold 
drawing increases tensile perhaps 20% 
while it increases yield perhaps 50% 
or more. This depends on many factors, 
such as steel grade, quality, etc. The 
importance of this increase in strength 
is that it gives a product stronger than 
hot rolled or mild steel and many en- 
gineers find cold drawn steel to pos- 
sess just the strength they want for 
field service requirements. This means 
no heat treatment, less handling, lower 
costs, less finishing, and many such 
advantages. 


MACHINABILITY 


The fourth is Lor f 
machinability, “i /y 

and this is probably <= 
the most important 

of all to the user. 

When you are making parts, whether 
it is 100 or 1,000,000, cost is the big 
thing. The speed at which you can 
make them, the efficiency of the ma- 
chine, downtime, secondary finishing 
operations, and tool life are all factors 
determining part cost and are what we 
can term “machinability”. We have all 
heard a machine operator say “this 
steel is too hard to cut.’ Nine times 
out of ten he really means “too soft.” 
It is gummy or mushy; it tears or 
pulls. When this same steel is cold 
drawn, it provides a crisper structure 
which cuts a great deal freer, breaks 
the chip just ahead of the tool and 
gives a much improved finish. The 
tools stand up much better because a 
springy chip will clear the tool and not 
abrade it or cause it to heat. Part fin- 
ish is so much better that secondary 
operations of finishing can frequently 
be eliminated. All of these factors re- 
duce costs of parts. For minimum cost 
and maximum production a cold drawn 
bar should always be used. The factors 
above apply to all grades of steel 
equally. 
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DYNAMOMETER INSURES 


RUGGEDNESS OF ATLAS ROLLER CHAIN 


In the Atlas laboratories, Dynamometer 
tests give final proof of the strength, life 
and economy of Atlas “Super-Life” Roller 
Chain. Here the results of all Atlas specifi- 
cations and methods of manufacture are 
checked for top performance, under vary- 
ing conditions of speed, load, and sprocket 
characteristics. 

The Atlas Dynamometer provides a com- 
plete test of Atlas Chain’s wearability, fa- 
tigue life, load-carrying capacity, and ability 


to withstand shock. As a result, you can be 
certain that every link of Atlas Chain will 
deliver more years of trouble-free service, 
more production for your power trans- 
mission dollar. 

For greater efficiency, more economy, on 
every power drive, install Atlas “Super- 
Life’’ Roller Chain—the chain that speeds 
up production, cuts down maintenance. 
Write today for the new Atlas Catalog and 
Handbook. 


ATLAS CHAIN & MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNA. 
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Here’s how U-S‘S 


Inside of : 
tank is coated , qd re U 5 e é i 


with porcelain 


- Outer jackets leave the drying oven 
»with a durable, baked enamel finish. 


This automatic head welder was designed and built 
by Fowler Manufacturing Co. It welds two %-inch 
steel heads on the 10-gauge steel water heater tank. 


ae ~ sine, 
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Steel Sheets 


making Fowler Water Heaters 


The Fowler Manufacturing Company, Portland, Oregon, is one of America’s pioneer 
water heater manufacturers, with over 35 years of experience. They use large tonnages 
of tailor-made, high-quality U’S'S Steel Sheets each year in making clothes dryers, and 


gas and electric water heaters for homes, farms, and industry. 


Steel designed for a specific purpose 


From the very beginning, steel from Columbia-Geneva is tailor-made 
to do the best job for you. Knowing the end use for your steel, and 
working within the appropriate standards for your particular appli- 
cation, Columbia-Geneva metallurgists and other trained technical 
personnel are able to rigidly control the steel from start to finish. 
The results of this extra attention show up in the high quality of 
your finished products, and in the lack of rejects on your production 
line. For additional information or technical assistance, call your 
nearest Columbia-Geneva District Sales Office, or write Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Division, 1403 Russ Building, San Francisco 6. 


Mr. P. L. Fowler (right), President of Fowler Manufacturing Co., 
with one of the Columbia-Geneva Technical Field Representatives 
who are always available to help solve your steel problems. 


In final assembly, heavy Fiberglas insulation 22-gauge U-S’S Steel Sheets are rolled to make one- 
is sandwiched between tank and outer jacket. half of the outer jacket for the Fowler Water Heater. 


USS Steel Sheets 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division « United States Steel Corporation 
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IS YOUR MAN 


The M & T representative is backed by 
a line of welding materials and equip- 
ment as complete as any available any- 
where. In addition, he is a seasoned, 
practical welding engineer, well quali- 
fied to be of genuine help on your weld- 


ing problems. 


If the latest in welding techniques, 
equipment and materials can assist you, 
our man is your man—for orders or 
advice. 

® 


DETINNING © THERMIT WELDING ® METALS and 

ALLOYS ® ARC WELDINGC—Materials and Equipment 

CHEMICALS and ANODES for Electrotinning EAST GRAND AVENUE 

CERAMIC OPACIFIERS ® STABILIZERS for Plastics een Siner Semen 
CALIFORNIA 

TIN, ANTIMONY and ZIRCONIUM CHEMICALS 


West Coast Office: 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 


Murex, Electrodes . tlre Welders . Accessorues 
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When you must have slow speed power, always 
consider first MASTER Right Angle Shaft Gearmotors. 
UT Me edie Ako) 1 Coho) > 


elite MoM tot) Ao Lm 


And nowhere else can you get anywhere near the 
wide range of selection that you have in MASTER 


ite me Ul: MC -to aul eM eM helio) (Mamet a 





MEY Mallet ol). Mae ale sell elise) 


L 
Meare 
and in splash-proof, enclosed or explosion-proof con- 
struction. Gear reduction ranges up to 430 to 1 with for Mm) YT CE Slo-speed power 


the countershaft in either horizontal or vertical posi- 
U 


} t 
. ; 


tions. In addition these gearmotors can be supplied 
with integrally built electric brakes. . . three types of 


variable speed units . . . and with fluid drive units for 


cushioned power. 


Try them ... you'll find they‘re the horsesense way 


to get slow-speed horsepower. 





THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY va. 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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1954 is Consolidated Freightways’ 25th Anni- 
versary Year. 

Twenty-five years of business life makes us 
a veteran in the comparatively young motor 
freight industry. 

Since CF pioneering days of 1929 we have 
grown to be one of the nation’s leading motor 
freight systems. We say this humbly —for our 
beginnings were very small. We have been for- 
tunate in sharing in the phenomenal growth 
of the territory we serve. 


SERVICE 


em ee ee — eS 


Today, thousands of shippers are served 
daily over 19,000 miles of routes. Our fleet 
includes 2600 units of rolling stock. Last— 
but far from least —there are 3,850 trained, 
friendly men and women on the CF team, 
many of whom have been with us since the 
beginning. 

For the future, our policy continues to be 
one of responsibility...and of providing com- 
plete transportation and distribution services 
throughout the West. 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


GENERAL OFFICES: P. O. Box 3618, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
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FB Putting the roses on parade 





eS Think you have problems? How would 


you like to engineer a display like the 
one pictured above, using nothing but 
living, blossoming flowers? 


This is no mythical situation. It’s a 
real one—one that participants in the 
New Year’s Day Tournament of Roses 
Parade at Pasadena must face—year 
after year. 


The most satisfactory method they’ve 
found to secure these blossoms (with- 
out damage) to floats calls for a 3M 
adhesive. And it solves their problem— 
handsomely! Whether it’s fastening 
delicate blooms to floats or helping to 





fabricate complex products like auto- 
mobiles, 3M engineered adhesives can 
do the job. That’s why more and more 
manufacturers in all industrial fields 
look to 3M for the practical solution to 
all their bonding problems. 


See what adhesives can do for you... 
If you’re interested in discovering what 
adhesives can do for you, write today 
for a free brochure which provides more 
information on many 3M _ products. 
Address your request to 3M’s West 
Coast Adhesives and Coatings Division 
Office, 6411 Randolph St., Los Angeles 
54, California. 


Serving the West Coast 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION: 6411 Randolph Street, Los Angeles 54, Calif.* 1242 Sixth Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash.* 450 Alabama Street, San Francisco 10, Calif. 
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Yours for the asking. 


Get your complimentary copy of 

anyone of these eight booklets 

containing information of Ko) 
particular interest to you. & 


“Sma For immediate 
irder bu number... OFF WITH ABRASIVE 
RESIN INDUSTRIAL WHEELS. 
CLOTH. 


delivery on 
7, PRESSURE BLASTING . 
MX PRODUCTS. WITH BLASTITE GRAIN. abrasives 
ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 9. CENTER TYPE CYLIN- ‘ 
FOR THE FOUNDRY. of any kind, 


DRICAL GRINDING. 
METALLIC CUTTING — 11. ROLL GRINDING. call... 


o pw NS 


Have you availed yourself of Pacific 
Abrasive Supply Co’s “Round Table?” 
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This aluminum oxide wheel (DA60- 
H9-V20) for tool room grinding was 
developed by Carborundum to sell in 
a popular price bracket, yet it com- 
pares in quality and performance with 
any premium-priced wheel on the 
market today. It’s only one of 4973 
different types, sizes, grits, grades and 
bonds of grinding supplies available 
in the warehouses of Pacific Abrasive 
Supply Co. to aid you in any grinding 
problem. 


PACIFIC ABRASIVE SUPPLY CO. 


34 years of abrasive distribution 
and engineering experience. 

SAN JOSE, CYpress 3-8791 

LOS ANGELES, LOgan 8-4101 

SAN FRANCISCO, MArket 1-2427 
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Special cutting oll boosts too! life, improves finish 


tool life, 
life on thi 


final tole 





(oJoy 


THE HIGH FINISH OBTAINED with Calol Cutting Oil 
39-DA is shown in this comparison photograph. The 
spun cast stainless steel flange (left) has been rough 
cut, while the other (right) has had final machining. 
This shop also uses Calol Cutting Oils on engine and 
turret lathes, milling machines, and drill presses. 


FREE CATALOG: "How to 
Save Money on Equipment 
Operation," a handy book- 
let full of valuable in- 
formation, is ready for 
you. Write or ask for 
your free copy today. 





TRADEMARK “CALOL REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
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WHEN CALOL CUTTING OIL 39-DA replaced a competitive oil on this 
4—inch Cleveland Automatic Screw Machine, it greatly increased 


improved the finish, and produced the close toler- 


ances required in machining spun cast stainless steel. Tool 


Ss machine now averages 8 hours. The aircraft flange 


being worked at left, requires a 100 micro-inch finish and a 


rance of 0.0015 inch. The Speedway Engineering 


Company has found Calol Cutting Oils completely uniform and 
able to handle efficiently any work in their shop. 


How to increase 2 efficiency in all | 
metal-cutting operations | 


Use the correct Calol 
Cutting Fluid for any 
operation from grinding 
to broaching. Recommen-— 
dations for each are 
made from actual work-— 
ing results. 


A. Have high cooling and 
lubricating quali- 
ties—minimize 
"built-up edge" and 
promote good finish. 


B. Flush away cuttings 
readily. 


C. Protect machine and 
work against rusting 
and corrosion. 











STANDARD TECHNICAL SERVICE checked this product 
performance. For expert help on lubrication or fuel 
problems, call your Standard Fuel and Lubricant 
Engineer or Representative; or write Standard Oil 
Company of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco. 


ANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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These Intricate Parts 
are 


ECONOMICALLY 
TO CLOSE DIMENSIONS 


These two parts—vital to a starting-rod 
feeder for a hand-scarfing blowpipe—are pro- 
duced in quantity by Haynes precision- 
investment casting. Both parts are too 
intricate in shape for accurate production by 
conventional casting methods. And since they 
are made from stainless steel, the cost of 
machining the parts in quantity would be 


prohibitive. 


HAYNEs precision casting is an ideal method 








TRADE-MARK 





“Haynes” is a trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. + 
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Housing for Rod Feeder 





Internal Operating Lever 


for mass-producing parts that must be made 
from an alloy difficult to fabricate into intri- 
cate shapes by ordinary methods. Sound, 
smooth castings are produced to such close 
dimensional standards that the need for finish- 
ing operations is minimized. For more infor- 
mation on the types of parts best suited to 
this process, and for tips on designing parts to 
be cast by this method, write for the booklet, 


“Investment Castings.” 


The efficiency of the starting-rod feeder on this 
hand-scarfing blowpipe is partly due to the use 
of HAYNES investment castings for the critical 
parts of the assembly. 


Haynes Stellite Company 


A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


General Offices and Works, Kokomo, Indiana 


Sales Offices 


Chicago — Cleveland — Detroit — Houston 
Los Angeles—New York—San Francisco—Tuisa 
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This concentric ring indirect fix- 
ture designed for low ring bright- 
ness and high efficiency. Open 
rings prevent dirt or dust accu- 
mulation. Deluxe non-turn hanger 
and bowl supports approved 
EARTHQUAKE PROOF. 


CIRCL-LITE | CX-1000-S 
J v 
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COLLEGIATE Pm.-284 


OFFICES 








NE-2661 


Ever-popular open end fluores- 
cent. This fixture, with its porce- 
lain enameled reflector will not 
be damaged by abrasive dust or 
oily vapor and naturally carries 


the RLM label. 


* * 
— 
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The Dairy Cooperative Association, Port- 
land, Oregon, gains payload and does 
the hauling job right with White 3000s. 





Modern dairies depend on the high 
speed efficiency of special machines 
designed for a specific job. 





Today White brings to your hauling operations a new 
standard of truck performance—matching the efficiency 
of modern industrial machines. You owe it to yourself 
to discover the White 3000—America’s machine tool 
of transportation. Call your local White representative. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO. 
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Factory Branches, Distributors and Dealers Everywhere 


More Efficient in Traffic Better Visibility... Safety Low Loading Height 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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MPB bec ings can help you 
Design engineers, designers of precision equipment of all types — here 
SN is the most complete information ever offered on miniature ball bear- 
ings. It may help you solve a design problem . . . or spark a new- 
product-idea. Write on your letterhead for new MPB catalog WI 54a. 
Also available to qualified groups: the 16mm, sound-color film, 
“Mighty Miniatures’ —the story behind the production of ultra-precise 
MPB bearings. 
Miniature Precision Bearings, Incorporated 
PACIFIC AREA REPRESENTATIVES: Keene cis New Hampshire 
/ Los Angeles, Edward D. Maltby Co., Inc., 1718 South Flower St. o- Phoenix, Edward D. Maltby Co., Inc., 120 S. 4th Avenue 
K & San Diego, Edward D. Maltby Co., Inc., 745- 15th St. Honolulu, Edward D. Maltby Co., Inc., 1358 Kapiolani Bivd. 
954 | January, 1954—WESTERN INDUSTRY 
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UNITED STATES STEEL AT WORK IN THE WEST 


—the Meier & Frank Co. Building, Portland, Oregon 
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NORTHWEST LANDMARK...with a framework of steel! 


Famous throughout the Pacific Northwest as “the 


For any job, big or small—Columbia-Geneva 


building Portland grew up around”, Meier & Frank Co. for years has made steel of many types. 
stands today as one of America’s great stores. Of course, some of these products are in short 
Construction was begun in 1907, and major additions supply. aut we hope that when you need 
were made in 1931. Foundations and framework of steel, yeneth continent Seat Bont So 


sia aan : . Columbia-Geneva, Western producing member 
the building are steel ... of which an important share of the industrial family that 


came from the mills of Columbia-Geneva. serves the nation— United States Steel. 


West’s Largest Steel Producer 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division « United States Steel Corporation 
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$255 on the shelf...892% in the line 





Like most installations, a pipe line is part materials and part 
labor. And the labor part has been getting bigger and bigger. 


This growing labor cost is no small consideration when buying 

i piping equipment. It costs just as much to install an inferior valve 
as a good one. And it costs a lot more to service the inferior one. 

For a single item, that difference might not be significant. But 
single items don’t make a piping system. Instead, you may use and 

have to maintain hundreds, even thousands of individual valves. 


Simple arithmetic tells why today it’s more important than ever 
to buy valves that last longer and need fewer repairs. That’s why 
Crane quality makes Crane the line for the thrifty buyer...it’s why 
more Crane Valves are in use than any other make. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, ZN 
Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


CRANE 


ki: VALVES + FITTINGS © PIPE © PLUMBING « HEATING 
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Destiny is determinable 


ONE THING about the West’s destiny is certain, that its popu- 
lation will continue to grow tremendously. But beyond that, opin- 
ions begin to differ. Many developments will follow, but what will 
they be? 

A dictionary definition of destiny is “the pre-determined course 
of events often conceived as a resistless power or agency.” Applying 
that definition to the West, would you say that its policies in water 
conservation and electric power development, its supply of natural 
gas, the utilization of its vast reserves of coal, its use of highways 
and railroads for freight movement, the residential encroachment 
on logical industrial areas, just to name a few things, are a “‘pre- 
determined course of events?” Do the thoughts and acts of the 
West’s people have nothing to do with the West’s future? 

Carrying the matter one step further, what determines the 
thoughts and acts of the West’s people? Is it blind drifting? Is it 
prejudice? Is it intuitive intelligence? Is it intelligence supple- 
mented by and tempered with information? Is it recognition of the 
fact that the West needs to know more about itself? Is it trans- 
lation of that recognition into action? 

WESTERN INpbusTRY has accepted the responsibility of doing its 
part in letting the West know more about itself, its problems and 
some of the possible solutions. This January issue, our sixth annual 
Review and Forecast, is one evidence of that acceptance. But there 
is far more to be done than can be put into the pages of a magazine. 
What organizations in the West will accept the challenge to look 
beyond their own back yards and realize that the destiny of the 
West as a whole is not a “pre-determined course of events” nor a 
“resistless power or agency,” but in many phases can be intelli- 
gently shaped? 


In appreciation 


WESTERN INDUSTRY owes a debt of gratitude to a large and growing 
group of Westerners who contribute the information and ideas that 
enable us to publish our annual Review and Forecast. Without their 
help we could not even begin to present the broad picture of the 
West, supplemented by a mass of important and enlightening detail 
which the reader will find in the pages of this issue. 

But there is a vastly larger group of Westerners whom we ob- 
viously cannot get around to reaching individually. They undoubt- 
edly could supply equally valuable information, and WESTERN 
INpusTRY hereby requests each and every reader to pass on to us, 
of his own accord, facts and ideas which he believes should be 
incorporated into the Review and Forecast. 


Criticisms of the Review and Forecast are also welcome. They 
stimulate us to do a more thorough job each year. 
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EDITORIALS 


Time marches upward 


ON THE WHOLE, there were not many 
strikes in the West last year, which we are 
inclined to attribute to the fact that we are 
coming of age in our industrial relations, a 
belief which is strengthened by the opinions 
of some competent authorities. 

People in the West may feel like doing 
a little chest-beating, feeling that we are 
more mature in our industrial relations than 
the rest of the country. But to determine 
this beyond question will require more his- 
torical perspective than we now possess. 


Nevertheless, the march of time has rolled 
up enough history for management to realize 
that collective bargaining is a law of the 
land which cannot be repealed until some- 
thing higher takes its place. Management 
is fast learning that it has to live with union 
labor. Also, the more farseeing union lead- 
ers are discovering that they must live with 
management, and that the purification of 
motives and acts which management has 
been gradually undergoing must inevitably 
apply just as much to labor. 
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“Here’s why we picked 


UNION ’s 210 for oil treating” 





Howard A. Cusic, representative recommended Union’s 210 mineral 

purchasing agent, oil. It proved to be the best of all the oils we'd 

Multnomah Plywood Corporation, tried on our job. Since we started treating with 

Portland, Oregon Union our costs have dropped, our panels are 

“Increased production of our cleaner and easier to handle, and our customers 

oiled Plyform panels for con- have nothing but good things to say about Mulkt- 

crete forms made it imperative nomah oiled Plyform panels:’ 

for us to find the most effective Your Union Oil representative can help you _ 

' and economical oil we could with your problems, too! He knows the petroleum fa. a 
purchase for this purpose. products that will save your firm money by doing x ae * 


“After studying our problem, our Union Oil the job better. Call him today. 
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UNION OIL () COMPANY « curomu 


i LOS ANGELES: Union Oil Bidg. » NEW YORK: 45 Rockefeller Plaza - CHICAGO: 1612 Bankers Bldg. 
ATLANTA: 401-02 Atlanta National Bldg. - NEW ORLEANS: 644 National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
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LETTERS 





e @ 
Serving the Industrial Center 
Contributions to this column from 
d el .N 
of the West our readers are welcome, Names 


if so requested. Unsigned letters, 
however, will be disregarded. 





Saw their dry kilns 
Bistisoee i Editor, WESTERN INDUSTRY: 
We have noted with interest the 
article on pages 47, 48 and 50 of your 
October issue featuring the modern 
kiln drying facilities at several West- 
ern Pine plants, including Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. at Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, and the former Red River 
Lumber Co., Westwood, California. 
This latter plant is now the Fruit 
Growers Supply Company. 

The pictures used in your article are 
of our Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns, 
and if you have additional copies of 
this story, we would like to get 6 to 8 
copies for other members of our or- 
ganization. 

This is an interesting story and we 
are wondering if you can advise us the 
name of the author. 


Lioyp G. Evans 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., North Portland, Ore. 


Editor, WESTERN INDUSTRY: 
We have seen copy of letter which 


our North Portland, Ore., office wrote 
VE « ss 


We are interested in seeing a copy 
of your October issue, and will ap- 
preciate your mailing a copy to us at 
P. O. Box 4248, Jacksonville 1, Fla. 


PS bail ° - Joun B. Turner, Jr. 
nee HA oe ON Industrial Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla 
a P b in a" 

SOA ea Business-Minded Never-ending demand 

ah 


Editor, WESTERN INDUSTRY: 

Please send us reprints of Glen 
Ghormley’s articles on “The Learning 
Curve.” 

CHARLES R. ALANCRAIG 


Oleum Process Department, Union Oil 
Co. of Calif., Rodeo, Calif. 


Sa GENIN COSUGVE MBB SNOV ESS cies vesnns noes 


I’d appreciate it if you can send me 
a set of tearsheets on the Ghormley 
articles, “The Learning Curve,” pub- 
lished, I believe in four parts, early in 
53. Thanks much. 


9s Hnceles 
S I. W. DEAN 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION North Hollywood, Calif. 


ee 
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DIGS TRENCHES With Trench Hoe at- 
tachment, the HD-5G digs a flat- 
bottom ditch 27 in. wide and to a 
depth of 8 ft. Ideal for laying pipe, 
digging foundation footings, other 
vertical excavations. 


SKIDS, LOADS, STACKS SOLIDS Lift Fork 
attachment handles steel beams, 
pipe, lumber, packaged or palletized 
loads up to 4,000 lb. Works easily 
in unpaved yards where rubber-tired 
equipment bogs down. 


OTHER attachments in- 
clude Narrow Bucket, Rock Buck- 
et, Rock Fork, Tine Fork, Crane 
Hook and Drag Bucket. Attach- 
ments may be interchanged in 
about 20 minutes by simply re- 
moving and replacing four pins. 
Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer 
to show you how the versatile 
HD-5G can increase efficiency in 
and around your plant. 
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New Materials-Handling Technique 


Features Tractor Shovel with 
Quick-Change Front End 


Equipment flexibility is an important answer to high 
production costs. This accounts for the popularity of 
the thousands of Allis-Chalmers HD-5G Tractor Shov- 
els now in use in plants of all kinds. The 40-hp. crawler, 
with its wide range of front-end attachments, digs, car- 
ries, dumps, stockpiles, spreads or loads materials of all 
kinds. Its power and versatility enable it to replace a 
fleet of part-time specialists . . . to pay its way full time 
both in and around the plant. 





HANDLES SAND, CLAY — ANY BULK piles. Crawler tracks stand up in 
With standard l-yd. bucket, the  cullet and other abrasive material 
HD-5G loads trucks, feeds hop- as only steel can. 

pers and conveyors, builds stock- 


4 
¥ ., 1 | 
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SPEEDS YARD MAINTENANCE AND NEW CLEARS SNOW Big 2-yd. Light Ma- 


CONSTRUCTION Bulldozer or Angle- 
dozer blades quickly clear or level 
land for new construction, backfill 
trenches and foundations, maintain 
unpaved yard roads. 


terials Bucket quickly cleans up and 
loads snow from yard roads and 
parking lots. Also doubles output in 
coal, — cinders and other light 
materials 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION . 


MILWAUKEE 1, 
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Octo-Grip screw drivers are available in a 
complete range of sizes and tips. Special 


purpose screw drivers for all industrial needs. 


The complete Snap-on line includes 4,000 
hand and bench tools for production and 


maintenance. Direct-to-industry service 
through factory branch warehouses in 


principal cities. Write for special industrial 
catalog and new 104-page general catalog. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8032-A 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 





*Snap-on is the trademark of Snap-on Tools Corporation. 
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eon rate 
SCREW DRIVERS 


for every Job! 


In every detail the finest screw drivers that can be 
made. Handles are of tough black plastic, shock- 
proof and practically unbreakable. Comfortable 
Octo-Grip shaping prevents rolling and provides 
maximum turning power. Blades are of fine 
alloy steel with entire bar electrically heat 
treated under precision automatic control 

for greatest strength and toughness. Snap-on 





STANDARD TIP 





PHILLIPS TIP 





My 


CLUTCH TYPE TIP 


¥ 


REED & PRINCE 





CALENDAR 
OF MEETINGS 


Jan. 28-30—Colorado Mining Assn., annual 
meeting, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver. 
Contact Robert S. Palmer, executive vice 
president, 204 State Office Bldg., Denver. 





Jan. 29-30—Industrial Engineering Insti- 
tute, University of California, Berkeley 
campus. Contact Bruce G. McCauley, gen- 
eral chairman, Assistant Professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering, U. of C., Berkeley 
4, Calif. 


Fes. 1-2—Same institute as above, at UCLA 
campus, Los Angeles.y, 


Jan. 31-Fes. 3—California & Nevada Mfrs. 
of Carbonated Beverages, regional meet- 
ing, San Francisco. Contact G. Culley, 
executive secty., 20 S. First St., Alhambra, 
Calif. 


Fes. 1-5—National Assn. of Corrosion Engi- 
neers, annual short course in corrosion, 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 
Contact Dr. M. F. Adams, associate chem- 
ist, Division of Industrial Research, WSC. 


Fes. 2-5—American Society of Sugar Beet 
Technologists, eighth general meeting, 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver. Contact Box 
531, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Fes. 7-9—Washington Bottlers Assn., state 
convention, Tacoma, Wash. Contact E. 
Smith, Seattle, MA 7496. 


Fes. 11-12 — California Industrial Safety 
Conference, Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 
Contact M. Flagg, Educational section, 
State of California Dept. of Industrial Re- 
lations, 965 Mission St., San Francisco 3. 


Fes. 11-13—Oil Filtration in Modern Indus- 
try, symposium sponsored by Dept. of 
Engineering, UCLA, in cooperation with 
American Society of Lubrication Engi- 
neers, Los Angeles section. Contact Dept 
of Conferences and Special Activities, Uni- 
versity Extension, UCLA, Los Angeles 24 


Fes. 15-17—National Welding Supply As- 
sociation, national convention, San Fran- 
cisco. Contact Robert C. Fernley, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Fes. 17—Bay Area Management Conference, 
regional meeting, Hotel Claremont, Berke- 
ley, Calif. Contact H. Waldorf, Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce, GL. 1-7800. 


Fes. 17-19—Western States Meat Packers 
Assn., regional meeting, San Francisco. 
Contact E. F. Forbes, president and gen- 
eral manager, 604 Mission St., S. F. 


Fes. 19-20—National Society of Professional 
Engineers, Spring meeting, Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Contact K. E 
Trombley, NSPE, 1121 Fifteenth St., 
Northwest, Washington 5, D. C. 


Fes. 23-28—American Concrete Pipe Asso- 
ciation, national convention, San Fran- 
cisco. Contact Howard Peckworth, man- 
aging director, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, Til. 
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FOR RELEASE: 


INTERNAL COMBUST 
(EXCEPT AUTOMOTIVE 


3 “2 
More than 50% of Carburetor Type Engines 


from 3 to 40 H.P., Produced and Sold in 1952 
for Re-Sale or Original Equipment Power eze 


WISCONSIN ENGINES 


* Does not include automotive, aircraft, outboard marine or “captive” 
engines made by manufacturers for use on their own equipment. 


JON ENGINES 
AND AIRCRAFT) 












Models ABN, AKN, AEN, 
4-cycle single cylinder, 
3 to 81%, hp. 
Again official U. S. Government statistics provide positive proof of Wiscon- 
sin Air-Cooled Engine leadership, based on figures contained in Bureau of 


The Census release, dated Oct. 5, 1953. 


These statistics, compiled from reports received by the Census Bureau from 


94 manufacturers of Internal Combustion Engines, indicate that Wisconsin a 
Motor Corporation produced more engines within our horsepower range, tater, 6 fe Thy, 


than all other engine manufacturers combined. This includes all Census 
Bureau classifications from 11 to 175 cu. inch piston displacement, al- 
though the smallest Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine has a displacement of 
13.5 cu. inches, and the largest 154 cu. inches. 


The breakdown, based on Census Bureau groupings is as follows: 


Models TE and 
TF, 2-cylinder, 


11 to 50 cu. in. displ., Wisconsin’s share........................ .... 54.22% 7 to 15 hp. 
51 to 100 cu. in. displ., Wisconsin’s share.......................... nes FADING 
101 to 175 cu. in. displ., Wisconsin’s share... 29.44% 


The aggregate average of Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines, 
within the above power classifications, amounts to more than 50% of the 
total . . . in excess of the combined output of the other 93 engine manu- 

Models VE4, VF4, 

facturers covered by the survey. ond VG4D, V-type 

4-cylinder, 

. ee sal ; 15 to 36 hp. 

This Proof of Preference should be of special interest to all original equip- — 
ment purchasers, users, distributors and dealers because it is indicative of 
outstanding Customer Satisfaction . . . based on Wisconsin Engine Struc- 


tural and Operating Power Advantages. It pays to back a winner! 


- WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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Wyandotte Chemicals Research Bldg. Architect : Stanton & Hillier. Consulting Engineer: George Wagschal Assoc. Contractor: Walbridge-Aldinger Co. 


Air—the right kind of air, properly cleaned, conditioned and 


' humidified — is a vital necessity in a modern chemical research 
laboratory. That’s why Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. chose American 
Blower equipment for their highly functional new research building 


which has complete air conditioning in every laboratory. American 
Blower engineers have a complete knowledge of the air cycle and 


for tomorrow's the special problems of many industries. Whenever you have an air 
handling problem give your nearest American Blower or Canadian 
e 
chemical research 


Sirocco Branch Office a call. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 
chooses American Blower equipment 
for new multi-million dollar 
research building 


Individual laboratory exhaust fans Secondary air is supplied by an Ameri- 
(rubber covered and corrosion resistant) can Blower HS fan with humidifier and 
; have two speeds: slow for normal ex- dehumidifier, heating and cooling coils. 
American haust; high for experimental work. This Fan in foreground is American Blower 
Blower Series allows the chemist to completely con- utility set used to ventilate hard-to-reach 
81 Sirocco Fan. trol room and hood ventilation. areas such as stairways, etc. 
All Sirocco Fan 
ratings are 
certified in, WeRICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT 32, MICH. * CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
accordance with 
the Standard 
Test Code. 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
< “0, 
AMERICAN (@) BLOWER 
*enst 


Serving home and industry: NMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE » DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS EXCHANGERS « SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Please remind me before August 1954 (or before ) 


that my firm should be represented in the 1955 Review & Forecast Number. 


Name 
Title 
Company 


Address 


Send extra copy of 1954 R & F Number along with reminder YES 





3755, Sec. 24.9 


BI SINESS” RE 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 





THE CASE OF = 
THE MISSING FIRM: 


MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS will be spent 
in the West during 1954 for new plants and equip- 
ment alone. 


What does this mean for you? 


If your firm is typical of those doing business in the 
West, its Western sales have grown at a phenomenal 
rate, pressured by the demands of a market that grows 
and changes every day. And you are ready in most ways 
to get your 1954 share. 


But there may be one thing you’ve overlooked. 


There are many men important to your firm’s future 
who know little, if anything, about you—who you are, 
what you make, the contributions you are making to 
Western industrial progress. 


You may be missing an unequaled opportunity to 
explain your key position among Western manufac- 
turers and suppliers. This type of message should reach 
the right men, at the right time, and in an impressive 
and beneficial atmosphere. 


In your hands now is this opportunity — Western 
Industry's Review & Forecast Number, a unique guide- 
book that each year paints on one canvas all of the 
forces, trends and developments that are shaping the 
destiny of the industrial West. 


It reaches the right men (more than 10,000 buyers 
and influencers) at the right time (when they are chart- 
ing their courses for the coming year). 


Study this current edition, and see how effective 
your message would be in its pages. Then, if you are 
not already represented, mail us the accompanying 
postcard. It simply tells us to remind you in plenty of 
time so that you can think about preparing your message 
for the 1955 Review & Forecast Number. 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 
609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


“Yours? 





The World’s Largest Stocks 


Certified Quality—Carbon, Alloy, Stainless 


Fifteen Plants from Coast to Coast 


Metallurgists and Veteran Steel Men 


Sawing, Shearing, Flame Cutting 


Immediate Shipment 


This is 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


LOS ANGELES—Plant: 4310 E. Bandini Bivd. Mail: Box 3817, Los Angeles 54. Phones: Angelus 2-6141, from San Diego (no toll), Zenith 6660. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Plant: 65th & Hollis Sts., Emeryville. Mail: Box 188, Emeryville, California. Phones: Olympic 3-2933, Enterprise 1-0176. 
SEATTLE—Piant: 1200 - 4th Ave. Mail: Box 3268, Seattle 14. Phone: Seneca 2300. 

SPOKANE—Plant: North 207 Freya St. Mail: Box 2158, Spokane 10. Phone: Keystone 9311. 
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1954 


JANUARY 1954 





6TH ANNUAL REVIEW 
AND FORECAST 


Industrial developments and trends in 
the West reported, analyzed, evaluated 


HE PURPOSE of WEsTERN IN- 

DUSTRY’s annual Review and Fore- 
cast is to give our readers a thorough 
and reliable picture, both general and 
specific, of the industrial West which 
they can put to practical use. 

This introductory article appraises 
and discusses what appear to the edi- 
tors of WESTERN INDUSTRY to be some 
of the controlling factors in the West’s 
economy. Following this article will be 
found a series of articles, features and 
reviews covering the situation in 
greater detail. 


AFTER three stages of indus- 
trial growth since 1940 popularly 
considered unusual or extraordi- 
nary, the West now seems to be 
entering a fourth that may be 
forecast as “normal”—if that 
word has a meaning any more. 
In other words, it will be 
geared to the West’s remarkable 
population growth (see accom- 
panying chart), plus whatever 
new utilization of natural and 
human resources and scientific 
discoveries may develop. 


Current peak is past 


It promises to be characterized 
at the outset by a moderate slow- 
ing down from the record expan- 
sion of the Korean war period 
now ending, but still following a 
good upward long-term curve. 

Because the West is in a 
“growth economy” it should be 
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By A. C. PRENDERGAST 
Editor, WESTERN INDUSTRY 


proof against any severe declines such 
as have beset other sections. This is 
substantiated by the 1947-1950 peri- 
od, when the West gained in manufac- 
turing employment. 

The first of the three stages of indus- 
trial growth previously referred to was 
the war period, marked by the sudden 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN POPULATION 
1950— 1952 


U.S. 


PERCENT INCREASE 


TOTAL 3,691,000 





arrival of heavy industry in various 
forms. Second was the postwar era 
when the permanency of the West’s 
growth began to be recognized and the 
rush to establish additional manufac- 
turing facilities for the West started. 
Third was the Korean emergency, ac- 
companied by two influential factors: 
(a) publication of the 1950 census, 
which removed all doubts about the 
West’s population increase; (b) the 
government’s authorization of quick 
amortization, which made it 
profitable to construct new fa- 
cilities immediately. 


Tremendous impact 


Because the West’s growth is 
mainly immigration—California 
alone is estimated to be adding 
22,000 people a month from the 
outside—the impact on the econ- 
omy is far greater than that of 
the natural increase in the longer 
settled regions. 

Adding to the West’s popula- 
tion in two years another state 
as populous as Colorado, or both 
Maine and Vermont, is what the 
U.S. Census Bureau’s latest esti- 
mates for population increase 
between 1950 and 1952 signify. 
California added almost the 
equivalent of the whole state of 
Rhode Island, while Washington 
and Oregon together gained the 
equivalent of the state of Ne- 
vada. 

The Pacific Coast’s gain of 
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833,000 civilians in two years was al- 
most as much as the gain of the entire 
Atlantic Seaboard from Maine through 
Virginia. The sparsely settled Moun- 
tain States’ gain of 309,000 was more 
than Michigan’s population increase 
in the same period, and almost as much 
as Ohio’s. 

The crying demand for homes, 
schools, streets, highways and the like 
bears eloquent testimony to the impact 
of the new population on the West, 
and these needs in turn are reflected 
by manufacturing activity required to 
keep up the demand. 

A good example of the impact is 
to be found in the following figures of 
regional housing activity, showing 
that the West accounts for 20 to 25% 
of the total nonfarm residential build- 
ing in the country. 


Built in Percent of 

the West national total 
1948 213,100 22.87 
1949 195,700 19.09 
1950 287,200 20.57 
1951 217,300 19.91 
1952 346,500 30.74 
1953 (6 months) 133,200 22.91 


Figures for 10 months of 1953 show 
a total of 200,965, indicating a big 
drop from the banner year of 1952, 
but well up alongside previous years. 

California ranks Number 1 for 
population increase—685,000 civilians 
in two years—almost twice as much as 
the next state, Texas. This census esti- 


mate gives California a civilian popu- 
lation of 11,098,000 as of 1952, second 
in the nation and 587,000 ahead of 
third-place Pennsylvania. 

Surprisingly, the second Western 
state in population gain is Arizona, 
with 108,000 civilian increase. Wash- 
ington is third with 80,000, Colorado 
fourth with 79,000 and Oregon fifth 
with 68,000. 

While Arizona has benefited by con- 
siderable defense plant activity, never- 
theless its astonishing spurt seems to 
be due primarily to the same magnet 
that began drawing people to Southern 
California soon after the turn of the 
century, namely, climate. 

Furthermore, Arizona seems to be 
in the infant industry condition for 
which Los Angeles was ridiculed for 
so many years. It also has up-and- 
coming business leaders who may do 
in a degree for Arizona what leader- 
ship so notably did for Los Angeles. 

A large part of the West has limited 
water supply to face in varying de- 
grees, with Arizona probably the most 
acute. 

But natural conditions are not 
necessarily unchangeable. A geochem- 
ist named Stephan Riess, of Simi, 
California, who has been notably suc- 
cessful in drilling wells, contends that 
deep in the earth a plentiful supply of 
new water is being manufactured by 
nature, entirely apart from the pre- 


RELATIVE PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 


MANUFACTURING OUTPUT 
Based On Value Added By Manufacturing 
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Faster rate of growth in the West 


Value added by manufacture 
(dollar figures in thousands) 


United States West 

1952 $108,477,364 $10,707,192 

1951 102,085,814 9,681,007 

1947 74,425,825 6,383,236 

Increase over 1947 
United States. West 

1951 $27,659,989 37.16% $3,297,771 51.66%, 
1952 34,051,539 45.75%, 4,323,956 67.74%, 
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cipitation filtering down from the 
earth’s surface that is conventionally 
considered water supply. 

The water from the wells on his 
ranch flows hot by night after a day of 
pumping, indicating that it rises from 
great depths. He and associates are 
now drilling a well near Fallbrook, 
Calif., historic for water scarcity be- 
cause of the much publicized lawsuit 
to prevent the U. S. Government from 
gobbling up its scanty supply to serve 
military installations. 

Riess’ discovery conceivably could 
change the face of the whole West. 
While this may seem like a flight of 
fancy, it warrants consideration, when 
such startling things as the piercing of 
the sonic barrier and the release of 
atomic energy are already old stories. 

General Electric’s proposal that it 
be authorized to construct an electric 
generating plant supplied from the 
plutonium plant at Hanford, Wash- 
ington, apparently got no very warm 
reception from the AEC. Some well- 
informed observers feel, however, that 
the safety factor of the wide open 
desert spaces of the West, along with 
abandoned mine shafts in which to 


‘bury atomic wastes, make the West a 
“natural” for atomic applications. 


The Pacific Northwest’s pet barrier 
of chronic power shortage also shows 
signs of being pierced, now that pri- 
vate and public utilities in the region 
are moving ahead in the direction of 
building dams themselves to work out 
their own supply situation, instead of 
being tied to the federal apron strings 
of Congressional appropriations. 

The present 5,000,000 kilowatts of 
developed hydro power in the region 
could be increased to 13,000,000 kw. 
in the present decade, if the means 
could be found to do the job, accord- 
ing to Miner H. Baker, assistant vice 
president and economist of the Seattle- 
First National Bank. Local enterprise 
may already be on its way to finding 
the means. 

The importance to the West of 
three leading groups of industries, 
transportation (which spells aircraft 
largely), lumber and its products, and 
food, seems to be plainly indicated by 
the following figures from the 1952 
Survey of Manufactures: 

(dollar figures in millions) 
Value 


Number of added by 
employees Wages manufacture 


Transportation ._ 276,018 $1,247.2 $1,733.2 
Food . 224,662 810.5 1,745.8 
Lumber and 

products (exc. 

furniture) . 221,859 896.5 1,562.7 
Total, 

three groups... 722,539 $2,954.2 $5,041.7 
Total, 


all industries....1,456,375 $5,992.8 $10,707.1 
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EXPENDITURES FOR PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 





1951 100% 

Expenditures For New Machinery And Equipment. Total Expenditures For Plant And Equipment. 
In The U.S. In The West In The U.S. In The West 
Increased Increased “Increased Dropped 

—* 8.74% 5.14% 10.04% 51%. 
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(in thousands of dollars—from Census Bureau Survey of Manufactures) 


Total 
expenditures 


New structures and 


New machinery 
additions to plant 


and equipment 


' 


we eNO ee 


re 


1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 

Montana + t * t * t 
Idaho * $ 16,731 * $ 3,385 * $ 13,346 
Wyoming $ 15,142 12,328 $ 1,978 3,530 $ 13,164 8,798 
Colorado 34,183 31,481 8,469 11,859 25,714 19,622 
New Mexico 4,773 5,060 7 t * t 
Arizona 11,193 9,483 * t * t 
Utah 17,076 25,057 4,702 11,724 12,374 13,333 
Nevada 1,445 1,774 * t * t 
Washington 144,892 100,826 43,004 26,871 101,888 73,955 
Oregon 80,154 111,550 17,764 30,053 62,390 81,497 
California 457,910 493,756 164,069 193,738 293,841 300,018 

Total West $809,605 $829,909 $254,393 $301,840 $555,212 $528,069 


*Figures not yet available. 


t Estimate did not meet publication standards. 


WEST STILL UNDEREQUIPPED—BIG FUTURE MARKET 


Preceding figures indicate that the 
West is still too youthful industrially 
to have a well-balanced economy, but 
more diversification is appearing all 
the time as the population base broad- 
ens and additional types of activity 
become economically justifiable. 

Within these three main groups di- 
versification is also appearing. The 
airframe companies are becoming in- 
volved in electronics and metal fab- 
ricating to an extent that will stand 
them in good stead if they are forced 
to turn their attention to other lines 
of endeavor. 

Again, the lumber industry is no 
longer merely a raw material producer, 
but is steadily becoming a manufac- 
turer of semi-finished or finished prod- 
ucts or components which are assem- 
bled on the building site to form a 
completed home. 

The fruit and vegetable canneries 
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and frozen food packers, the dominant 
element in the Western food indus- 
tries, are becoming engineering-con- 
scious to an extent that enables them 
to offset raw material and market 
fluctuations with production econ- 
omies. 

At the same time, entirely new ele- 
ments are being introduced into the 
Western economy, such as electronics 
and instruments, to say nothing of 
the practical peaceful applications 
that may come out of the now-classi- 
fied rocket and missile programs. 

All in all, there are so many healthy 
signs that it is difficult to have any 
pessimism about the West’s future. 


Unfavorable elements 


On the unfavorable side may be 
listed such things as the tapering off 
of military programs, not likely to be 
serious in 1954, but which in the past 


led to acute repercussions in San Diego 
and Seattle, for example. 

The slowing down of home building 
programs, to which so much of the 
Western industrial machine is geared, 
would be widely felt. The last half of 
1953 saw some sharp contraction from 
the 1952 peak. 

Difficult times for farmers will be 
felt by many in the West, including 
the chemical people, to whom agricul- 
ture is the No. 1 Western market. The 
prospective big cut-back in cotton 
acreage in California and Arizona is 
a sharp example. 

Flooding of the domestic market 
by foreign petroleum is already slow- 
ing down the pumping of oil and the 
search for new fields in California 
and the Intermountain region. Very 
little additional refinery expansion 
is scheduled for the West, in com- 
parison with the rest of the country. 
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The accompanying chart and table 
reveal that the West is falling behind 
on plant construction and the pur- 
chase of new equipment. 

A survey by the California State 
Chamber of Commerce indicates a 
drop of about 2% in individual in- 
comes in the state for 1954, as com- 
pared with 3% decline nationally. The 
relatively more favorable outlook for 
California is attributed to the expec- 
tation that manufacturing employment 
and output and capital outlays for 
construction will remain above the 
national levels, as they were in 1953. 

At the same time, there may be a 
sharper relative unemployment prob- 
lem if the immigration of new popula- 
tion continues at the 22,000 per month 
average of the last three years. 

Preliminary estimates for California 
of $490,000,000 in new plants and ex- 
pansions for 1953 fall below the 1952 


all-time peak of $626,781,570 and the 
second-place record of $539,364,365 
in 1951, but are about twice that of 
preceding postwar years. Northern 
California actually showed an in- 
crease over 1952, $262,475,000 for 11 
months, or $57,500,000 ahead of the 
entire year of 1952. The Los Angeles 
area, on the other hand, had only 
$183,266,000 to report for the first 11 
months, compared with the $308,400,- 
000 for the calendar year of 1952. 

More than $15,000,000 in new 
plants and expansions for the Portland 
area in 1953 was reported by the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce. Other 
regional or area figures in the West are 
not available. 


Favorable factors 


On the favorable side, there are 
plenty of offsetting factors. In oil, for 
example, the rise of a new refining 


PERCENT INCREASE IN NON-AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE WEST 
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center on Puget Sound for Canadian 
oil opens the way for related chemical 
operations. 

The government’s reversal of pol- 
icy regarding water and power un- 
mistakably points to an era of fewer 
multi-purpose federal dams. But at 
the same time, the new policy has 
already encouraged irrigation districts 
in California, and power companies 
and public utilities in the Pacific 
Northwest, to venture in the direction 
of planning and building facilities 
themselves. 


More self-sufficient 


Opening up of new agricultural land 
will provide its contribution to in- 
dustrial growth. In the next five years 
150,000 acres in the Columbia Basin 
will come under the ditch, the Well- 
ton-Mohawk project back of Yuma, 
in Arizona, may bring in 100,000 acres 
eventually, and the Eden project in 
Wyoming 25,000. These will be swell- 
ed by numerous small additions to 
present irrigated areas all through the 
West. 

The West’s growing ability to serve 
the needs of its people is significantly 
pointed out by General Robert E. 
Wood, chairman of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. In 1952 the company bought 
$143,000,000 worth of goods from 
Pacific Coast manufacturers, nearly 
14 times greater than the 1938 total 
of $10,672,000. Goods manufactured 
by Pacific Coast industries accounted 
for 35% to 40% of all Sears retail 
sales in the Western area, compared 
with only 6% to 7% in 1938. The 
firm also exported $19,000,000 of 
locally manufactured articles to other 
territories. 

In the final analysis, the urge to 
live and work in the West is an in- 
fluence of dominating power, one of 
the basic forces propelling the West 
forward discussed in the next succeed- 
ing article in this issue. 

Every Western state except one 
is above the national average 


Non-Agricultural Employment 


(figures in thousands) - 


° 
State 1939 1952 Increase 

Montana 108.4 154.1 41.2 
Idaho 83.9 137.3 63.6 
Wyoming . 53.9 85.8 59.2 
Colorado 228.7 412.5 80.4 
New Mexico 78.7 168.0 113.5 
Arizona ; 94.2 195.9 108.0 
Utah 110.3 213.4 193.5 
Nevada 34.7 64.6 86.2 
Washington 424.1 731.3 72.4 
Oregon 257.3 457.7 77.9 
California 1,812.0 3,662.2 102.1 
Eleven State Total 3,296.2 5,093.8 90.9 


United States _.. 30,310.9 47,939.5 58.2 








Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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BASIC FORCES 


... why they prog 
the West forward 


By 
ROBERT R. 
DOCKSON 


Professor of 
Marketing 
University of 
Southern California 
Los Angeles 


HIS ARTICLE is an attempt to 

demonstrate to the readers of 
WESTERN INpbusTRY the importance of 
a broad perspective for the individual 
enterpriser. 

We should examine our Western 
economy to see if we can isolate at 
least some of the dynamic forces re- 
sponsible for the developments that 
have come since the end of World Wa. 
II. 

Are there some changes occurring 
that will have an influence upon our 
future markets? Are these changes 
discernible and are they worth con- 
sideration by the industrial, commer- 
cial, and financial firms of the West? 

Before thinking specifically about 
the West as a region we must identify 
it. WESTERN INDUSTRY defines the 
West as consisting of the eleven West- 
ern States. In my own opinion, this 
selection can be defended as well as 
any other grouping. There are sub- 
regions within the eleven state area, 
i.e., the Inland Empire, Rocky Moun- 
tain, Puget Sound, etc.; but not one 
of these could rightfully claim to be 
the West.” (See map on page 43.) 


The twain meet 


In a cursory survey of such studies 
I found 22 organizations agreeing that, 
as long as state boundaries are em- 
ployed, the West begins at approxi- 
mately the eastern boundaries of 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
New Mexico. The eleven Western 
States are included in the area west 
of these boundaries and spread over 


1,184,000 square miles, approximately 
40% of the land area of the conti- 
nental United States. 

The West, as a region, is faced with 
the same types of commercial and eco- 
nomic problems that face a foreign 
country. That is, the area is endowed 
with certain resources that serve as a 
basis of business activity. What is ac- 
complished with these is dependent 
upon the interests, abilities and needs 
of the population residing in the area 
and on the flow of funds, goods and 
services across its borders. 


Population importance 


The most important resource a 
region possesses is its population. The 
market for all types of consumer goods 
is determined by this factor. It is not 
the number of persons alone, how- 
ever, but also their distribution by 
age, geographical position, race and 
environmental influences, that should 
be considered by firms analyzing the 
Western market. Educational levels, 
birth and mortality rates, political be- 
liefs, religious affiliations and climatic 
conditions all have an effect upon the 
quality, quantity and variety of goods 
and services marketed in a region. 

In the West the story of population 
growth since 1940 is one that might 
well stimulate any business organiza- 
tion to plan for an expanding market 


Los Angeles. 
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for its products. In 1940 the eleven 
Western States had a population of 
13,800,000, or 10.5% of the total 
population of the nation. Since that 
time, the population of the Western 
area has expanded approximately 
53%. 

Today it is estimated that there are 
nearly 22,000,000 people, or more 
than 13% of the nation’s total popu- 
lation, located in the West. Out of the 
48 states there are only six with a 
larger population than the increase 
experienced in the Western region 
since 1940. 

Approximately 73% of the West’s 
total population is located in the three 
coastal states. This concentration 
leaves fewer than 6,000,000 people 
spread throughout the other eight. 


Good markets afield 


Many businesses feel the population 
densities of these states do not war- 
rant promotional efforts. However, a 
little investigation by the market re- 
search personnel of a business often 
points to islands of population concen- 
tration that turn out to be profitable 
markets. 

For example, a close look at what 
might be referred to as the Salt Lake 
City trading area reveals an island of 
population of approximately 300,000 
people. Some of the other population 


THE AUTHOR was graduated from the University of Illinois in 
1939 and received his master’s degree from the University of 
Southern California in 1940. In January 1942, he joined the Navy, 
returning after four years to become a lecturer in economics at 
USC, where he received his Ph.D. in economics in 1946. 

Going to Rutgers University as an instructor, he became Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Economic and Business Research in 1947, 
leaving in 1948 to become economist and director of research for 
the Prudential Insurance Company in its Western Home Office at 


In February 1952 he joined the Bank of America to establish 
an economic department in the bank’s head office at San Francisco, 
leaving in September 1953 to become head of the Department 
of Marketing at USC. 
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Two angles of vision 


A PROFESSOR examines an 
economy from a different van- 
tage point than that of the aver- 
age businessman. He is inter- 
ested in principles, trends, basic 
forces affecting one another, 
and any number of factors that 
explain why an economy fol- 
lows a particular behavior pat- 
tern. 

The businessman, on the other 
hand, has been interested pri- 
marily in the specific forces that 
influence the behavior of his 


individual firm. In recent years 
many enterprises have appreci- 
ated the benefits of a broader 
perspective and have linked 


hands with academicians in 
order to understand more clear- 
ly why an economy behaves as 
it does. 

Both professors and business- 
men have gained from these en- 
deavors, to a degree that both 
are making more significant 
contributions towards cement- 
ing the foundations of our eco- 
nomic structure. 





islands in the eight inter-mountain 
states that might warrant further in- 
vestigation are: Maricopa County in 
Arizona, approaching a population of 
400,000; the Denver metropolitan 
area, over 625,000; the Albuquerque 
area, in the neighborhood of 200,000; 
the Boise, Idaho, concentration, ap- 
proaching the 100,000 mark. 

When attention is turned to the 
coastal states, California, of course, 
possesses the bulk of the population. 
With approximately 12,000,000 people 
in California, this state contains nearly 
three-fourths of the coast’s population. 


Numbers swell 


During the post-war years, about 
70% of California’s increase in popu- 
lation has been coming from in-migra- 
tion. The percentage holds true for 
the other ten states in spite of the fact 
that the Western states seem to main- 
tain higher birth rates than those in 
the rest of the United States. If the 
present rate of population increase 
continues, California will have ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 people by the 
middle of 1960. 

Western business should be plan- 
ning now to see that the needs of these 
people will be met by Western enter- 
prises. If proper consideration is given 
to this factor, every firm operating 
here in the West cannot help but have 
at least one very strong element of 
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optimism included in its develop- 
mental plans. 

The growing population is beneficial 
to those who have a service or prod- 
uct to market. It results in an expand- 
ing economy, and affords the oppor- 
tunity to find employment and to 
maintain or raise family living stand- 
ards. 

The aggregate population of the 
eleven Western States will be in the 
neighborhood of 25,000,000 to 26,- 
000,000 people by the middle of 1960. 
This expanding population will have 
to depend on industrial expansion for 
the jobs people will need. The question 
that deserves attention is whether or 
not the industries of the West are 
likely to furnish a sufficient number of 
jobs to enable our living standards to 
continue to rise. 

There are many complications to a 
problem of this nature, but it is of 
interest to note what has been occur- 
ring and then to estimate what might 
be expected in the years immediately 
ahead. Since World War IT, non-agri- 
cultural employment in the eleven 
Western States has increased from ap- 
proximately 4,700,000 to 5,800,000, 
an increase of nearly 23‘%. This rate 
of growth has exceeded the rate of 
increase for non-agricultural employ- 
ment for the nation as a whole, but 
even nationally the increase has been 
about 21%. 


Jobs on the increase 


Thus, during the post-war period, 
non-agricultural jobs in the West have 
increased at a rate slightly faster than 
they have for the entire country. In 
the West, it has been the manufac- 
turing group of industries which has 
experienced the most rapid growth, 
while construction and government 
have been close behind. 

For the nation as a whole the same 
three categories have led in the expan- 
sion of non-agricultural employment. 
In the case of the nation, however, the 
construction industry experienced the 
most rapid growth, while government 
and manufacturing were second and 
third respectively. 

When the trends are analyzed, it 
becomes evident that the states located 
within the Western area have experi- 
enced varying degrees of expansion in 
non-agricultural employment. (See ac- 
companying chart.) In the aggregate, 
however, it appears that our Western 
economy is becoming more and more 
like the industrial structure of the rest 
of the United States. If this trend con- 
tinues, the West as a whole can expect 
to increase its manufacturing employ- 
ment at a faster rate than can the en- 
tire country. In addition, manufactur- 
ing employment should continue to 


grow at a rate greater than the in- 
crease in all the other categories, in- 
cluding the trades, services, construc- 
tion and transportation. 

Each of the Western States possesses 
its own pattern of industry distinct 
from that of the others. Because Cali- 
fornia has approximately 65% of the 
total non-agricultural employment 
and over 70% of the manufacturing 
wage and salary workers in this area, 
a look at the structure of that state 
enables us to discuss trends affecting 
the entire area. 

Non-agricultural employment in 
California has increased 103% since 
1940, while population has gone up 
but a little more than 70% within the 
same period. Here, the same growth 
tendencies noted for the eleven West- 
ern States as a whole dominate. Manu- 
facturing, construction and govern- 
ment, in that order, have grown at 
rates of increases in the neighborhood 
of 150% since 1940. 

The other major categories—trans- 
portation, the trades, services and 
finance, have grown at lesser rates but 
still in excess of the rates experienced 
by the nation as a whole. 

Although the manufacturing class- 
ification has expanded its share of 
total California non-agricultural em- 
ployment from approximately 21% to 
27%, it still is considerably below the 
35% share it holds of the total of such 
employment in the United States. As 
the population of California continues 
to grow, the industry structure of this 
state will look more and more like that 
of the nation as a whole. 

A partial explanation for this ten- 
dency is that as the size of markets in- 
creases, they become more self-sup- 
porting and less dependent on outside 
sources for their manufactured prod- 
ucts. Local markets, if large enough, 
offer opportunity to capitalize upon 
the techniques of mass production and 
thus local producers can compete in 
price with national concerns. 

In California, the aircraft and parts 
industry is responsible for much of the 
expansion in manufacturing employ- 
ment. This classification furnishes jobs 
for about 20% of the total manufac- 
turing wage and salary workers in 
California and has increased about 
147% since 1950. 

There are many who feel that the 
development of the aircraft and parts 
industry in California has caused an 
unbalance that is dangerous to the 
economy. They fear that a cutback in 
aircraft defense expenditures will bring 
large scale unemployment and a re- 
duction in living standards. 

This fear is based upon the assump- 
tion that other industries cannot ab- 
sorb those who might find themselves 
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in- | The economic regions of the West 


uc- These regions were developed by the Research Department of the Western Home 
Office of the Prudential Insurance Company when the author served as its economist. 
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additional store and service establish- 
ments. This means that as long as 
population continues to grow here in 
the West at a faster rate than it does 
elsewhere in the United States, we can 
expect the construction industry to be 
in a stronger position in this area than 


Civilian population 
1952 1950 


153,324,000 149,634,000 
39,927,000 30,344,000 
45,523,000 44,369,000 
47,462,000 46,653,000 
20,411,000 


Increase % Increase 


3,691,000 2.5 
583,000 1.5 
1,155,000 2.6 
810,000 1.7 


United States 


Northeast 
North Central 
South 

West 


Lon genre oe 





without jobs. In the author’s opinion, 
this assumption is incorrect and should 
be discarded for several reasons. 

The likelihood of a substantial de- 
crease in expenditures for air defense 
seems very remote at the beginning of 
1954. Air transportation has become 
an important part of our peacetime 
living, and it is doubtful that the em- 
ployment in this industry will slip 
back to its pre-Korean level. The work- 
ers in this industry are skilled, and 
represent an important source of man- 
power when and if the next great phase 
of transportation development comes 
into its own. 

Other industries in California are 
growing at a rapid rate and they will 
not necessarily drop, even if there is a 
setback in the aircraft and parts in- 
dustry. The electrical machines and 
equipment industry and motor vehicle 
industry have been expanding since 
1950 at a faster rate than the aircraft 
and parts industry. 

Among the manufacturing indus- 
tries which have been growing at im- 
pressive rates of increase are: ship- 
building and repair, machines, primary 
metal, fabricated metal, rubber prod- 
ucts, paper and textiles. Many of these 
are expanding because of the increas- 
ing demand for goods from a popula- 
tion that is growing approximately 
three times as fast as the national 
average. 

Public works projects 


The potential demand for durable 
goods to be used in public works proj- 
ects, such as the building of freeways, 
schools, municipal buildings, hospitals, 
transportation lines, and sewers, re- 
mains great in California and also in 
the other Western states. This de- 
mand serves as an important base for 
the further expansion of other indus- 
tries than aircraft and parts. 

The trends of California are, of 
course, not identical to those of each 
of the other ten states. However, if 
manufacturing employment in Cali- 
fornia grows and if it becomes a rela- 
tively more important source for jobs 
in California, it is likely that the same 
trend can be anticipated for the West 
as a whole. 

Much more could be written about 
non-agricultural employment in the 
West, but certain factors have been 


os 


19,269,000 1,143,000 5.9 





highlighted to present an additional 
note of optimism for those who are 
considering future employment possi- 
bilities. 

Needless to say, this optimism 
should be held with a full understand- 
ing that cyclical fluctuations are not as 
yet eliminated. It is merely a manifes- 
tation of the fact that the growth 
curves of certain manufacturing in- 
dustries in the West are still ascend- 
ing at quite rapid rates. 

Another dynamic segment of the 
Western economy is agriculture. Ap- 
proximately 9% of the total income 
payments of the West is derived from 
this source. When this is compared 
with about 714% derived from the 
same source in the remainder of the 
United States, it becomes obvious that 
agriculture plays a disproportionate 
role in the Western total income pic- 
ture. 


Land usage 


The use of Western lands follows a 
different pattern from that of the 37 
Eastern states. Only 43% of the more 
than 1,000,000 square miles of the 
West is devoted to farming, while 
there is nearly 73% devoted to such 
use in the East. Of the West’s farm- 
land, about 20% is devoted to crop- 
land, whereas nearly 50% is devoted 
to this use in the East. In the case of 
pasture land, 77% of the farming area 
is devoted to this purpose in the West- 
ern States, while but 43% in the East. 
This difference in land use between 
the West and East highlights the fact 
that we are raising different things on 
our farms. 

Agricultural employment in the 
Western States has continued to grow 
while it has declined in the East. In 
both areas, agriculture has become a 
relatively less important source of 
jobs, but in the West the enterpriser 
has an expanding market among agri- 
cultural workers, whereas his market 
is declining in the East. 

During the post-war years the con- 
struction industry has played a dy- 
namic and expansive role in the West- 
ern economy. It has already been 
pointed out that this industry has been 
one of the leaders as far as job offer- 
ings are concerned. The West’s in- 
creasing population will continue to 
require adequate housing as well as 


in the East. 

Since the close of World War II over 
8,000,000 dwelling units have been 
added to the housing inventory of the 
United States. Approximately 22% of 
these have been constructed in the 
Western area. This increase in living 
facilities has stimulated a great num- 
ber of industries producing not only 
non-durable goods but also durable 
consumer goods of a large variety. In 
addition to the hundreds of items that 
go into a household when it is first 
constructed, there will be an increas- 
ing demand for repair and maintenance 
supplies and equipment. 

Commercial and industrial con- 
struction in the West has more than 
held its own in comparison with the 
same type of construction elsewhere. 
Defense contracts let in the West since 
1950 have approximated 18% of the 
total let throughout the naton. 

This figure is significant when com- 
pared with what might be considered 
peacetime Western manufacturing ac- 
tivities. In 1947, for instance, manu- 
facturing for the eleven Western 
States, as measured by “value added,” 
amounted to 8% of the total manufac- 
turing activity of the country. Nearly 
all of the defense contracts resulted in 
new construction that strengthened the 
physical plant position of the West. 

Another dynamic factor affecting 
Western industry is the rapid growth 
and development of the steel indus- 
try. As this industry grows, secondary 
steel-using operations can be expected 
to spring up, giving the West greater 
diversification and thus a firmer indus- 
trial base. 

There are many other basic forces 
at work in the West that have an effect 
upon our industrial development. Both 
foreign trade and inter-regional trade 
should not be overlooked as significant 
segments of our business picture. New 
technological advances in such indus- 
tries as the petroleum-chemical, elec- 
tronic equipment, biochemical, atomic 
energy equipment and mining will also 
bring increased business activity as 
well as new job opportunities. 

In review, it would seem*that the 
Western businessman has much to gain 
by keeping abroad perspective in re- 
gard to the future of Western indus- 
tries. Specifig imiésses will experi- 
ence theit ups ai wns but a close 
look at the basic ssworking in the 
economy give us many reasons why we 
can remain optimistic. . 
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OF WESTERN ENGINEERS 


to the development of the industrial West 


VEN MORE important 

to the West than its 
natural resources are its 
mental resources. Exam- 
ples of the creative ability 
of its engineers are here 
illustrated. 


eration of the American: 


Society of Mechanical En- 


gineers sections in San — 
Francisco, Los Angeles, wind 


Spokane, ‘Hablend, ‘Salt 
Lake City, Denver: ae 





Phoenix. — 
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Electrostatic seed cleaner 


A NEW TECHNIQUE which will > 
be a boon to the seed trade is incor- 
porated in this first production model 
machine installed at Jacklin Seed Co. 
at Dishman, Wash. 

It utilizes differences in electrostatic 
characteristics to segregate selectively 
seeds which cannot be handled by con- 
ventional screening machines. The in- 
ventor, James E. Crow, is adjusting 
the feed mechanism. 








Propane as fuel for 
gas turbine locomotives 


4 TESTS on Union Pacific freight 
locomotive between Los Angeles and 
Las Vegas show practically no main- 
tenance required on turbine combus- 
tion system after more than 1,000 
hours of operation, compared with 
necessity of inspection and replace- 
ment of some parts much more often 
when using Bunker C type fuel oil. 

Also opens potential all-year mar- 
ket for hitherto-seasonal propane. De- 
signed and constructed by The Fluor 
Corp., Los Angeles, in cooperation 
with General Electric, Richfield Oil 
Co. and the Union Pacific. 


More on following pages > 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF WESTERN ENGINEERS 


Long-distance cooling 


THIS COOLING TOWER for recir- 
culating water through air condition- 
ing equipment located almost a mile 
underground at Magma Copper Co., 
Superior, Ariz., combines forced draft 
fans at foundation level with induced 
draft at top of structure to provide air 
movement through pre-cooling coils 
and shell structure. Portion of water 
stream recirculated and cooled within 
surface structure for removal of sen- 
sible heat from the entering air. 

Preliminary research at University 
of Arizona, design and construction by 
J. F. Pritchard & Co. Equipment 
V Division. 
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Concrete bases for jigs 


BOEING Airplane Co., Seattle, has | 
substituted them for steel on B-52 pro- 
duction line. Constructed with more 
accuracy, at one-third the cost and 
one-fourth the time required for steel 
bases. 

Vibration of machine and_ truck 
traffic lessened; low expansion mini- 
mizes variation in jig alignments due 
to temperature changes. Also possible 
to mount two jigs on one base, saving 
space, without danger of transferring 
4 expansion from one jig to another. 


Calculator-puncher device 


COMBINED CALCULATOR and 
key punch device enable single oper- 
ator to perform mathematical calcula- 
tions and card punching jobs in one 
operation. 

Developed by research personnel of 
the University of Denver, designed 
under sponsorship of E. Pat Davis, 
partner, Associated Business Services 
of Denver. In picture, Arthur M. 
Stiles, Denver Research Institute, 
4 demonstrates instrument. 


Accurate sawing guide 


SHADOW LINE guide for sawmills J 
with individual light and shadow bar | 
for each saw, with position of shadow J 
bar dependent upon position of cor- | 
responding saw. Enables accurate 

cutting, also utilizes maximum grade 

lumber from each board. Shown here, 

44-ft. unit at Weyerhaeuser mill,| 
Longview, Wash. Developed by F. W. | 
Horstkotte of Bend, Ore., produced by § 
Bend Iron Works. 
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inal Speed reduction from 
4, h00 rpm. to 4 rpm. 


sion | _ IN REPLACING Corliss steam en- > 
; gines on Hawaiian sugar plantations 
_ with 400-hp. steam turbines, Western 
' Gear at Seattle divided gear drives 
) into three units at high, intermediate 
has » and low speed to provide total ratio of 
Pro-) 1,000:1. This reduced 4,000 rpm. of 
more! the turbine to 4 rpm. at the mill. 
and Double helical gearing prevents loss 
steel ) of power. Mechanical efficiency will 
exceed 98% 
ruck 
mini- 
; due 
sible 
ving)’ TO RECOVER sulfur from natural 
rring gas, petroleum refinery gases and other 
ther. | sources, sulfur plants have been estab- 
lished throughout the United States, 
15 of them designed and constructed 
by The Ralph M. Parsons Co., Los 
and| Angeles. 
oper- Here is a typical plant for making 
cula-| sulfur by catalytic conversion of the 
1 one’ hydrogen sulfide in the gas being proc- 
essed. The product usually is made 
nel of into sulfuric acid, is used in large 
igned | quantities for petroleum refining. > 
davis, 
‘vices 
r M. New look in ferries 


a IN NEW Puget Sound 100-car auto- 
mobile ferry, framing produces V- 
» bottom hull ‘with no compound curves 
’ in plating or forge work in framing. 
' Toprovide no-slip speed for forward 


Sulfur recovery system 


ymills § 


) Propeller, generators and motors are 
W al Eset up in a series parallel loop, thus 
yeas : slowing forward propeller by over- 
oer, exciting forward motors. 
ie ; ( athodic treatment overcomes elec- 
Tome i trolysis and corrosion in salt ae 
mill. | ' entering vessel. Designed by W. 
EW Nickum & Sons, Seattle, being built - 
a by » Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co. 
: ) for State of Washington. > 


o ot Electronic “brains” 
_ for commercial use 


DESIGNED on same principles as 
much larger computers, the Miniac is 
a versatile magnetic drum computer 
housed in a cabinet 4 x 4 x 4 ft. Solves 
complicated mathematical problems, 
prepares payroll, controls inventory 
and other big figurework problems. 
Developed by Marchant Research, 
Inc., subsidiary of Marchant Calcu- 
lators, Inc., Emeryville, Calif. 

From left, H. T. Avery, v.p.-eng.; 
E. B. Jessup, pres.-gen. mgr., Mar- 
chant Calculators, ch., Marchant Re- 
search; B. Greene, pres., Marchant 
Research; Walter Kassebohm, v.p.- 
mig, > 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


Pre-painting aluminum 


ONE STEP pre-paint treatment for > 
aluminum insures adhesion of enamel 
on the treated base. Developed at 
Schwayder Brothers, Inc., of Denver, 
luggage and folding furniture manu- 
facturers. Willard Axtell, chief engi- 
neer, devised. 

Strips of luggage binding may be 
bent and twisted to metal failure with- 
out disturbing adhesion of the enamel. 
No drying of treated metal prior to 
dipping into the enamel. 





Remote pipetter 


FOR REMOTE CONTROL manipu- 
lation of radioactive materials in main- 
tenance and material handling work 
at the Hanford (Wash.) plutonium 
manufacturing plant, G-E scientists 
and engineers have developed many 
devices. 

Here is a remote pipetter measuring 
one microliter of liquid with accuracy 
of +3%. Novel design aspects are 
remoteness of volume-indicating dial 
from pipette, provision of remote pip- 
ette-positioning controls and use of 
easily decontaminable teflon pipetters 
4 instead of glass. 


L 
Industry in the West advances as its engineeis P 
L 
lift their vision to new and bigger achievemenis u 
bi 
v 
8. 


Vacuum cooling of 
leafy vegetables A 


TRADITIONALLY lettuce shipped e 
from California and Arizona fields to 
transcontinental markets is packed in Pp 
iced wooden crates. Vacuum Cooling s 
Co. (Salinas, Calif.) method is rapid- > 
ly superseding, to an estimated total 

of 15,000 cars this season. It seems 
possible to treat similarly other leafy , 


and thin-skinned products. [ 

Now lettuce is packed in the field in ’ 
fiber cartons and quick-cooled in vac- 

uum chambers. Bunker ice alone keeps I 

4 lettuce cool during shipment. a 

I 

t 

( 

t 


a i i Ce i 


Natural gas pipeline 
trouble overcome 


CHEMICAL “scrubbing brushes” 
(diethylene glycol and monoethanola- 
mine) remove hydrates which corrode | 
and plug natural gas overland pipe- | 
lines, but in turn vaporize, condense , 
and cause plugging. 

By passing the gas through a bed of | 
activated bauxite in granular form, 
adsorption markedly reduced the pipe 
plugging. Dr. Thos. D. Nevens, asso- 
ciate research engineer, Denver Re- 
search Institute, under whose super- 
vision problem was solved in coopera- 
tion with Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co. en- 
gineers, shown with test equipment. ¥ 
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Low cost glued lamination 
prefabrication 


LARGEST building in the country > 
using glued lamination arches and 
beams is 115,000-sq. ft. Lynnwood, 
Wash., junior high school. Auditorium- 
gym has 29 arches covering 88-ft. span 
at base inside, rising almost vertically, 
eliminating need for buttresses. Wm. 
Arild Johnson & Harry E. Botesch, 
architects, Everett, Wash. 

Laid out on 4-ft. grid under modular 
plan, the design used almost entirely 
stock mill sizes of lumber. Total cost, 
$10.87 sq. ft. 


Duster airplane 
for agriculture 


INTENDED asa high performance > 
airplane with 3,000-lb. payload, hop- 
per at center of gravity to eliminate 
trimming as load is discharged, inter- 
changeability of the four wing and six 
tail structures, wide range of cruising 
speeds. 

Performance and handling consid- 
erably exceeds design expectations. 
Designed by Central Aircraft Co., 
Yakima, Wash., engineered by Robt. 
Lawson, manufactured by Central- 
Lawson Corp., Yakima. 


Flexible electrical 
heating method 


SPECIAL flexible heating cable en- > 
ables each user to make his own heat- 
ing units and obtain any required heat 
distribution pattern, plus almost abso- 
lute heat uniformity, at reduced cost, 
without loss of life expectancy or vol- 
ume of heat. Often the heating can be 
incorporated into the product itself. 

Developed at Bacon Vulcanizer 
Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif., by B. B. 
Sabouni, used by them for various 
heating requirements, including the 
production line. 


Mobile compressor-drill 


MINING AIR lines are continually 
being moved to new locations, or inad- 
vertently buried, twisted, constricted, 
broken, or are just in the way. 

At Kennecott Copper Co.’s big open 
cut mine at Bingham, Utah, a crawler- 
mounted combination drill and com- 
pressor eliminated 60 mi. of 2-in. pipe 
plus 8-in. feeder piping from central 
compressor. Much greater output also 
resulted. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 





Increased aeration in 
flotation process 


INCREASE in aeration up to five 
times demonstrated at the Getchell 
Mine, Red House, Nevada, in recov- 
ering tungsten from low-grade ores. 
New flotation cell operates with two 
impellers, the lower circulating the ore 
pulp to the upper, accomplishing aera- 
tion at low head, which facilitates dis- 
seminating air into the pump. Achieves 
results with less reagents and less 


power. 

Designed and manufactured by 
Booth Engineers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. v 
‘ 2s wr. | 


OF WESTERN ENGINEERS 


Entirely new principles, as well as techniques 


are brought to light in their pioneer work 


Sewage as thermal source for heat pump 


HEAT PUMPS lack an adequate and 
reliable source of heat. Refrigerant or 
cooling medium coils may freeze; deep 
wells are expensive; lakes and streams 
usually remote and relatively cold in 
winter. 

4 At Lakeland Village, in eastern 


Washington, heat pump for the sludge- 
digester in a treatment plant gets heat 
from the sewage itself, which is only 
slightly colder in winter, also per- 
petually available as flow is virtually 
constant. Designed by Parker, Hill & 
Ingman, engineers, Seattle. 





Packaged detergent plant 


BASIC ENGINEERING work on 
a detergent plant by Oronite Chemical 
Co., San Francisco, to process their 
“Alkane” into an industrial or house- 
hold detergent or wetting agent for 
weed killers, was translated into a 
packaged plant by Industrial Engi- 


Automatic process control 
and monitoring 


MASS SPECTROMETER, long one> 
of the basic analytical tools used by 
petroleum and petro-chemical indus- 
tries, goes automatic with Consoli- 
dated Engineering Corp.’s (Pasadena, 
Calif.) new model. 

Analyzing a continuous stream of 
gases or liquids rather than a batch or 
sample, gives up-to-the-minute check. 
Combined with servo-mechanisms, not 
only can monitor but actually control 
process operations. 





neers, Incorporated, Los Angeles. 
Consists of four pieces of equipment 
which can be broken apart at the base 
by removing bolts, breaking pipe 
flanges between the units, and remov- 
ing agitator drives. Plant can be re- 
assembled in two days. 
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Reversible motor switch 
for single phase 


CHARACTERISTICS believed im- 

ork possible for single-phase fractional- 

horsepower motors are provided in the 

tiny Reverswitch, manufactured at 

Iron Fireman Electronics Division in 
Portland. 

Will start the motor in either direc- 


es 


ge- tion, also reverse it any time during 
eat operation. Heretofore a series of gears 
nly and mechanical linkages were required 
er- to instantly reverse a single-phase 
ly motor. 

L& 


Fuel research 





a ELECTRONIC microscope research > 2 ae 
A by Denver & Rio Grande, directed by ia + a th, 

= Ray McBrian, gets marked economies y o* 7 
4 in (1) unstable fuel mixtures not here- , 


tofore used in railroad diesels, (2) 


e 
* 
* 


gasoline, jet and turbine fuels, (3) a; : 
premium specification fuels which give * > oe -. 


trouble in road service. 
New principle discovered: these of : 
fuels apparently not true solutions, . i 


but colloidal suspensions with con- 
stituent particles of variable size (left) 
which must be broken up and dis- 
persed (right) to approximately 1/10 
micron size by a dispersant. 


Electronic lemon sorter 





LEMONS color-ripen unevenly, re- > 
quire sorting for marketing. Elec- 
tronic metering device sorts five lem- 
ons per second by light reflectivity. 


ent Developed by John B. Powers, agri- 
age cultural engineer, University of Cali- 
vipe fornia experiment station at Davis, 
snr. assisted by Jack T. Gunn and Fred- 
re- erick C. Jacob. Remaining problem is 


to move inspected lemons out of the 
way fast enough. 


Versatile tractor-loader 


NEW TRACTOR-LOADER “turns 

around on a dime,” because one track 
* can be run forward and the other re- 
verse. All gearing and clutches for 
speed changing and full independent 
reversal of each track contained in one 
compact unit. 

Loader driven from front power 
take-off of the engine, has two-speed 
transmission, giving long-desired flexi- 
bility. Designed and manufactured by 
Eimco Corporation, Salt Lake City. > 


RANE E RL 
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Hanford is a“‘big industry” operation —Uranium | ek 
frenzy speeds Colorado Plateau development 2 































AMERICAN STEEL WAREHOUSE CO. 
425 N.E. Ninth Avenue, Portland 14, Oregon 
ONSTANTLY increasing output and a ground geologist and an assist- ae 

of plutonium at the mammoth ant. The standard equipment used for 
Hanford Works in Washington, tre- this work is Piper Super Cubs, PA-18, | 
mendous uranium mining and milling 135-hp. planes and Nuclear Enter- 


AMERICAN STEEL & SUPPLY CO. 


44 & 51 E. 7th St., Eugene, Oregon 
Phone: 4-6291; 5-4126 














activity on the Colorado Plateau, and prises—Mark 6 instruments manufac- | EAGLE METALS COMPANY 
important technical and scientific de- tured in Winnipeg. 4755 First Ave. South, Seattle 4, Washington 
velopments at the Nuclear Reactor Low level flying is required for this 3 Phone: LAnder 9974 
Testing Station in Idaho and the Los work, averaging in elevation from 50 |) Helena ot Broadway, Spokone 24, Washington 
Alamos Laboratory in New Mexico, _ to 75 ft. The traverses flown may be : ere 
were the highlights of the 1953 atomic _along rims or on a grid pattern, de- S006 tert Rented, Costend 68, Cogan 
energy picture in the West. pending upon the nature of the terrain | 
A future possibility is the proposal §_ and the areas believed favorable for PACIFIC METALS CO., LTD. 
of General Electric Co. to build a dual uranium deposition. 100 Rie. Aiemadn Bins Aagetes Sh, Goll T 
purpose reactor at the Hanford Works, Pri : al i o 
to produce electric power, on which rivate prospecting 08 Mphone: Minton)? 1104 er a 
the Atomic Energy Commission has To stimulate prospecting in new { 261 W. Sth South $t., Salt Lake City 4, Utah o 
not made a decision. The AEC already areas in which anomalies have been Phone: 22-3461 a 
has announced that it will contract found, each airborne unit reports 19 No. 4th Street, Phoenix, Arizona te 
with Westinghouse for the production monthly the anomalies found, which | Phone: Alpine 4-0369 ie 
of electric energy, probably elsewhere are compiled on an anomaly map. | 1533 India Street, Son Diego, Calif. 
; ’ e Phone: FRanklin 9-5826 oO 
than in the West. These maps are posted on the 15th is 
Operations in domestic uranium day of each month at 12 noon or the TAY-HOLBROOK, INC. ‘ 
producing, as reported by Sheldon D. following work day, in case the 15th | 3530 Chester Avenve, Bokersfield, Calif. f 
Wimpfen, manager of the Grand Junc- falls on a non-work day or a holiday, | en aaa | 
tion, Colo., operations office, are scat- at some 25 announced posting locali- | 940 Broadway, Eureka, Calif. : 
; ; Phone: Hi 2-4516 I 
tered over an area slightly larger than ties. These announcements have been | a 
the New England states and com- _ followed closely by the public and have | ee eo t 
prise the operation of more than 500 __ been of considerable value in encour- | sci iia ta , (Ct 
mines and nine milling operations. aging private exploration in new areas. | Phone: TE-2-4200 6 : ! 
In conjunction with this production Uranium processing mills, which | 1001-2200 Sweet, Sewemento 4, Colll. . ¢ 
activity, the AEC is carrying on what ship the crushed and treated ore to | Phone: Hi 6-3841 E 
might be considered as one of the larg- the eastern part of the United States P. O. Box 949, Salinas, Calif. ‘ 
est, if not the largest, full-scale or- _ for refining, are listed as follows: Chane: 2-478 


ganized exploratory effort ever under- 


x 
& 
taken. This is being conducted with é 


} 


oe ; | . , Calif. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Grants, = Comey vicar ” 


aN. Vi. 


approximately 300 men in the field AEC-Galigher Co., Monticello, Utah 165—8th Sweet, Son frenchen 1, Calif. 
scattered through some 25 field camps 7 Uranium Co., Grand Junction, | i s ieciclicial 
throughout the 107,000 square mile Kerr-McGee Co., Shiprock, N. M | " Stoctnone, CY 3.3608 wer 
area designated as the Colorado Pla- U. S. Vanadium Co., Rifle and Uravan, 251 Roberts Avenue, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
teau. Colo. Phone: S.R. 6400 
: s Vanadium Corp. of America, Durango 
Airplanes for exploration and Naturita, Colo. a ee 


In addition to the ground crews, Vitro Chemical Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. | 


nine airplanes are used in this explor- Two processes, acid and carbonate 
atory effort. Physical exploration leach, have been employed. Advan- 
under government auspices employs tages and disadvantages of each may 


1595 E. 2nd rete Reno, Nevada x 
Phone: 2-6907 


| UNION HARDWARE & METAL CO. 


as . : 5555 E. Ferguson Avenve 
some 50 to 60 drilling rigs and prob- be summarized as follows: P. O. Box 3070, Terminal Annex 
° . . . Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

ably private industry has even more The acid leach has the advantage Phone: UNderhill 0-2411 
rigs in operation. over carbonate leach of higher ura- 

The reconnaissance airborne pro- nium and vanadium extractions with a 
gram is primarily a spearhead opera- less costly chemical. This advantage , 
tion in unprospected areas believed must, however, be balanced against COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED D 
favorable for urainum deposition. The higher initial equipment cost, in- Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 ' 
principal value of this program is in creased maintenance cost and a more 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. § 
locating ground anomalies as a point hazardous operation. Mills: Baltimore, Md.:Chicago and Clinton, Ill.;Detrei, | 
from which ground reconnaissance While the uranium extractions are Mich.; Los Anscles and Riverside, Cali; New Bedford | 
work may start. higher than those obtained with the oe Distributors Everywhere. i 

ea has a ws six planes carbonate leach process, it is consider- Los ANGELES: 6500 Ease Slauson Ave Underhl | 

- o- 1; ew Montgomet); 

which require 24 men. Each unit is ably more difficult to recover the ex- | Ba aN eta SEATTLE. 1331, Thied rod 
made up of a pilot, observer geologist tracted uranium in an acid process as _ | Main 1401 
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The recent tremendous increase in the use 
of tube instead of wires for instrumentation 
and control purposes has led to an important 
new development—cabled tube. This is an 
armored group of long tubes twisted together 
to permit bending without distortion. An 
insulating tape is wrapped over the bundle 
of tubes to prevent electrolytic action. Then 
interlocking, flexible galvanized steel armor 
is applied, like BX. This protetts the tubes 
from injury during shipment, storage, in- 
stallation, and in service. Standard fittings, 
boxes and cabinets can be used for junction 
boxes and terminations. To make it possible 
to readily identify each tube, one tube in each 
layer is colored; the position of each tube in 
each layer in relation to the coded tube 





remains the same throughout the length of 
the cable. 

The tubes usually are copper, but aluminum 
tubes can be used for special purposes. For 
unusually corrosive situations, a plastic outer 
sheath can be applied. As many as 19 tubes, 
%” OD, can be cabled, and supplied in 
lengths up to 1,000 ft. 





Since the tubes carry not electricity but air, 
nitrogen, helium, or a fluid, they are espe- 
cially attractive in potentially explosive loca- 
tions, as in refineries and chemical plants. 
Utilities are also turning decisively to this 
new cable, while automatic process control 
(automation) is a rising application. 





Revere, as a supplier of tube for this pur- 
pose, calls this cabled tube development to 
your attention as a matter of general and 
perhaps specific interest. See Revere for 
copper, aluminum and brass tube and pipe, 
electric welded steel tube, and lockseam 
tube. Call the nearest Sales Office. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, Ill.; Detroit, Michg 
Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, 
N.Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere 


LOS ANGELES: 6500 East Slauson Ave. Underhill 0-3331 
SAN FRANCISCO: 116 New Montgomery St. Sutter 1-0282 
SEATTLE: 1331 Third Ave. Main 1401 





Showing the construction of Crescent 
Armored Multitube, made by Crescent 
insulated Wire and Cable Co., Trenton 5, 
N. J., which will supply further informa- 


tion on request. 
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the products produced have extremely 
poor filtering and settling character- 
istics. However, newer precipitation 
methods and other developments are 
eliminating this disadvantage. 

Carbonate leach, therefore, while 
not extracting as much uranium and 
vanadium on normal ores, does have 
the advantage of less costly capital in- 
vestment and cheaper maintenance 
costs as well as less hazardous opera- 
tion. The uranium and vanadium once 
extracted are virtually completely re- 
covered with a smoothly operating pre- 
cipitation process. 

The acid process has one important 
advantage in that it is more generally 
applicable to a greater variety of ores, 
which is important where ores are be- 
ing treated from a number of mines. 


Hanford, Wash. 


About $150,000,000 worth of con- 
struction work is under way on the 
Hanford project for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Largest of these direct contracts 
awarded by the AEC is the $110,000,- 
000 construction job being handled by 
Kaiser Engineers Division of Henry 
J. Kaiser Co., for new production 
facilities within the Hanford barri- 
cades. 

Second largest contract is a $40,- 
000,000 job held by Blaw-Knox Con- 
struction Co., for building a new chem- 
ical processing plant inside the area. 

A $14,200,000 laboratory area, 
under contract to L. H. Hoffman, 
Sound Construction & Engineering 
Co., Seattle, has been completed. 

Current expansion of the Hanford 
Works requires immense quantities of 
concrete and steel; 303,850 cu. yd. of 
concrete will go into the new plants 
while structural and reinforcing steel 
used will amount to some 21,272 tons. 

Due to the highly classified nature 
of Hanford operations, it can only be 
indicated that plutonium production 
in the past year has increased while 
the cost per unit of production has 
decreased. 


CLAY PIPE— 


Better jointing results from re- 
search; marked trend toward 
mechanizing production steps 


N VIEW of the ever-increasing cost 

of labor, there is a definite trend in 
the manufacture of vitrified clay pipe 
to mechanize the operations as much 
as possible. This trend is quite notice- 
able in the handling of the pipe 
through various stages of manufac- 
ture, drying, firing, storing and ulti- 
mate delivery to the user. 
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Total volume of production of fis- 
sionable materials and weapons is in- 
creasing rapidly. Between fiscal years 
1947 and 1952 the average unit cost 
of plutonium was cut more than one- 
half and the unit cost of uranium 235 
reduced even more. Further techno- 
logical improvements will continue to 
provide even lower unit costs for pro- 
duction in later years. 

Kaiser engineers have already com- 
mitted more than $35,400,000 for 
purchases and sub-contracts. Of this 
amount, over $30,000,000 has been 
placed in the three West Coast states 
and nearly $18,000,000 in Washing- 
ton alone. The $35,400,000 represents 
5,832 separate business transactions, 
of which 5,601, or about 96%, are for 
purchases of material and services 
from West Coast firms. Every oppor- 
tunity is being given small businesses 
employing less than 500 people. In 
this category, 4,657 transactions were 
made for a total of $15,000,000. 


Idaho Falls 


A quick digest of the top activities 
in 1953 at the National Reactor Test- 
ing Station near Idaho Falls, Idaho, is 
as follows: 

It was announced that the Experi- 
mental Breeder Reactor had achieved 
a goal of successfully breeding at least 
as much new fuel, in the form of 
plutonium, as its chain reaction con- 
sumed. 

The Chemical Processing Plant, in- 
corporating a number of new design 
concepts expected to produce data 
important to the economics of reactor 
utilization, was put in operation. It 
was designed to permit decontaminat- 
ing individual cells, thus simplifying 
maintenance, to provide for removing 
radioactive materials from gases gen- 
erated in the chemical process, and to 
process fuel elements from a variety 
of reactors. This plant was operated 
at the outset by American Cyanamid 
Co., but subsequently by Phillips 
Petroleum Co. 

A program of test operations was 


There is no basic change in the raw 
materials used in the manufacture of 
vitrified clay pipe. There is continu- 
ing emphasis, however, on more uni- 
form crushing, grinding and blending 
of clays. Attention to these operations 
are important means of improving the 
quality of the finished product. 


New jointing techniques 
The vitrified clay pipe industry is 
keeping abreast of present day re- 
quirements for sanitary sewers by 


carrying on continual research in an 
effort to constantly improve the prod- 


started on the Submarine Thermal 
Reactor, which will serve to train the 
crew of the USS Nautilus and to de- 
termine the operating characteristics 
of the submarine’s power plant. This 
is a joint Argonne National Labora- 
tory-Westinghouse project. 

Construction was started on the first 
phase of facilities for the ground test- 
ing of a nuclear aircraft engine. Utah 
Construction Co. of Salt Lake City 
was awarded the contract, for $4,- 
583,000. 


Rocky Flats 


The AEC’s Rocky Flats plant near 
Boulder, Colorado, will cost almost 
$1,500,000 less than the original esti- 
mate of $45,000,000. 


Los Alamos 


At Los Alamos, New Mexico, there 
was completed during the fiscal year 
of 1953 construction and architect- 
engineer work in the Technical Area 
totaling $25,975,000, of which the 
largest proportion was spent on facili- 
ties for various technical processes. 
Some $13,580,000 worth of technical 
related contracts were finished in the 
fiscal year of 1954 prior to November 
30, 1953. Some $8,000,000 worth of 
Technical Area contracts are shortly 
to be awarded, following competitive 
lump-sum bidding; these will include 
a $6,000,000 General Administrative 
and Laboratory Building and a $1,- 
175,000 Cryogenics Laboratory, as 
previously announced. 


Sandia 


At Sandia Laboratory on Sandia 
Base at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
most recent construction has been in 
the Technical Area. There was com- 
pleted some $1,500,000 worth of work, 
including a $1,074,000 Engineering 
Building. There was also under con- 
tract or completed some $2,753,000 
worth of work, including a $1,058,000 
addition to the Engineering Building, 
and a $690,000 Maintenance Shops 
and Warehouse Building. 


uct and develop better and more eco- 
nomical methods of jointing sewer 
pipes. Several new types of jointing 
techniques are now available as a re- 
sult of the research program. 

Estimated annual volume for the 
three Coast states is reported by J. J. 
Stein, secretary-manager of the Pacific 
Coast Clay Products Institute, as fol- 
lows: 


Year Tons 

1953 290,000 
1952 275,000 
1951 286,000 
1950 250,000 
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* The Nation’s Headquarters for Brass & Copper 
LOS ANGELES 54, CAL. + 210 S. Central Ave., Tel. MAdison 6-0101 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CAL. * 680 Second St., Tel. GArfield 1-7780 
8 K ASS & C OP o L R SEATTLE 4, WASH. + 1957 First Ave., South, Tel. SEneca 1862 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS ° 119 Pittsburgh St., Tel. PRospect 4271 
WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT - SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION DENVER 2, COLO. * 1706 Welton St. at 17th St., Tel. AComa 3685 
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C-CUTTING 
brass rod 


means 





longer life 
for your tools 


Chase Free-Cutting Brass rod yields short chips as it is machined. 
The result is much easier cutting, longer tool life. Products 
produced are smoother, cleaner-surfaced, less expensive to buff or 
polish before lacquering, enameling or plating. 


Fine quality Chase rod and drawn bar are available in a wide 
variety of free-cutting copper alloys. They are always uniform so 
that repeat orders have the same cutting characteristics. 


For rod and bar, for finer products at lower unit cost, 
call the Chase warehouse nearest you. 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS ° 16 Drennan St., Tel. CApital 7266 








OIL— 


Domestic exploration and development curtailed 
in the face of the flood of foreign petroleum 


HE SUPPLY and demand outlook 

for 1954 is radically different from 
that which the industry in the West 
faced a year ago. Instead of concern 
over inadequate supplies to meet pro- 
jected demand, industry is now faced 
with a serious over-supply situation. 

Current over-supply is principally 
the result of high imports prevailing 
during 1953. Total petroleum inven- 
tories have risen to more than 120,- 
000,000 barrels, the highest level since 
late 1949. Total supply is estimated 
at 220,000 barrels per day or 68,000 
b/d. total demand. Of this supply 
crude imports amount to 75,000 b/d. 

Prices of crude and oil products 
were higher than a year ago and total 
demand for all oils increased about 
46,000 b/d. or about 4%. 

In an effort to reduce inventories, 
cutbacks in production and oil field 
development are occurring. If imports 
continue at anywhere near current 
levels during 1954, domestic produc- 
tion will have to be shut down further. 
Imports are expected to drop con- 
siderably and even at 25,000 b/d. 
level, total stocks will continue to in- 
crease. 


Imports to drop 


A narrowing level of imports during 
1954 will leave little room for imports 
from Canada via the new Transmoun- 
tain pipeline. Although curtailment of 
oil field development should be con- 
sidered a short run situation, in view 
of the West’s continually growing de- 
mand for petroleum products, it is a 
serious threat to the independent oil 
producer because of its threat to the 
petroleum price structure. 

Should development incentives be 
reduced by a break in prices, the in- 
dustry would be faced with the very 
real problem of how to find and de- 
velop domestic reserves for possible 
future emergency when foreign im- 
ports might not be available. It is 
hoped that the industry will solve its 
problems by reducing imports to levels 
which supplement but do not supplant 
domestic supplies. 

Increase in total demand for 1954 is 
estimated at only 2%. This lower rate 
is attributed to lower business activ- 
ity and a decline in residual, both for 
domestic and export purposes, due to 
its greater availability in British Co- 
lumbia. This picture, however, might 
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be changed by the development of 
possible new offshore production as a 
result of the settlement of the Tide- 
lands question. 

Another important factor in West- 
ern oil will be the development of a 
new refinery center in the Northwest. 
Original capacity will be 85,000 b/d., 
but considerable growth is expected in 
the late 1950’s. The new refining facili- 
ties will go into operation around mid- 
1955. The new supply of crude oil will 
be moving into the Pacific Northwest 
area from Alberta, Canada, and oil 
products will move in from the Rocky 
Mountain area. The Pacific North- 
west, including British Columbia, was 
once supplied almost entirely from 
California. Total petroleum demand 
for this area currently approaches 
300,000 b/d. 


Northwestern demand 


Demand in the Washington and 
Oregon areas for residual fuel amounts 
to 80,000 b/d. (1955 level) and on top 
of this there will be an estimated dis- 
tillate demand of about 70,000 b/d. 
and a gasoline demand in excess of 
100,000 b/d. The new refinery capac- 
ity, then, will be able to meet only 
30% of the total demand for the area. 

Growth of crude production in the 
Rocky Mountain area continues, bet- 
tering considerably the rate for the 
rest of the nation. The expansion of 
product pipeline capacity into the 
coastal states has permitted higher 
local refinery runs and use of local 
crudes. Rocky Mountain area produc- 
tion averaged about 358,000 b/d. for 
1953, an increase of 50,000 b/d. over 


Rated crude capacity of U. S. refiners’ 
(thousands of b/d?) 


Jan.1, Jan.1, In- % 

Districts 1953 1955 crease Incr. 
Atlantic Seaboard......1,245 1,406 161 13 
Lake and Middle 

Western states ... 2,144 2,359 215 10 
Gulf Coast and 

New Mex. _......... 2,827 3,036 209 7 
Colo., Ida., Mont., 

Utah, Wyo. ........ 262 = 266 4 1, 
Ariz., Calif., Nev., 

Ore., Wash. ...... 1,256 1,338 82 6!/2 





1 Figures shown include assured projects reported 
to Petroleum Administration for Defense as of April 
1, 1953 

2 Capacity is expressed as maximum average daily 
throughput obtainable from both operating and 
shutdown units with allowance for normal down- 
time for repair, etc. 


1952. With continued heavy drilling 


activity in this area, it is estimated 
that production in 1954 may approach 
400,000 b/d., an increase of over 10% 
as compared with only 2% for the 
nation as a whole. 

Total production in Montana (Wil- 
liston Basin area) increased over 20% 
in 1953 and a similar increase may 
again occur this year. A lesser increase 
than occurred this year is expected in 
Wyoming, and Colorado production 
may again be up 20%. 

The market for Rocky Mountain 
area crude is expected to expand faster 
than the industry for many years. 
This is a logical step in the develop- 
ment of new crude reserves for the 
nation since the area is both large and 
relatively new with ample room for 
continued exploration and develop- 
ment. 


Pacific Coast 
Anticipated demand increase in 1954 

(thousands of b/d) °, 
1954 Change 


1953 
CIVILIAN DEMAND 
Total petroleum 988 1,024 +3. 
Crude oil ............ 2 2 -- 
Natural gas liquids... 29 29 “= 
Gasoline and naptha. 410 430 +4.9 
Stove and diesel oil... 141 142 +0.7 
Fuel oil - . 303 315 +40 
All other 103 106 42.9 
MILITARY DEMAND 
Total petroleum 80 77 —38 
EXPORTS AND 
INTERCOASTAL 
Total petroleum 89 85 —45 
Pacific Coast— 
Grand total demand... 1,157 1,186 


+25 





Wyoming is enjoying the greatest 
concentration of drilling activity in 
the Rockies. The Big Horn Basin is 
currently the leader of Wyoming's | 
many producing areas. Both the Rocky 
Mountain area and the Pacific North- 
west oil industries will be greatly 
affected by the FPC’s choice of a gas 
supply for the Pacific Northwest. The 
advent of natural gas in the North- 
west is expected to displace 20,000 to | 
25,000 bbls. of petroleum fuels per | 
day. 

Although the domestic market is at 
present over-supplied, some refinery 
people maintain that winter will wipe | 
out the surplus. 

The modern automobile engine with 
its constantly increasing compression / 
ratio calls for higher octane gasoline | 
every year. Meanwhile standardized | 
specifications for jet propellants have 
been rushed with refiners considering | 
ways and means of producing for this | 
market. At mid-year the Petroleum © 
Administration for Defense put the f 
aviation gasoline shortage at 30,000 | 
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A cutting torch mixer may be located either within the 
torch handle, the torch tubes or the torch head. When 
located within the handle or the tube, the mixer is situ- 
425 ated in close proximity to the operator’s hands; no 
torch, however, need be held by its head. 
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b/d., and was urging the need for more 
alkylation capacity. 

This need for obtaining more of the 
volatile aromatics from the same crude 
petroleum has resulted in the adoption 
of catalytic reforming by which chem- 
ists regroup the molecules into higher 
quality fuels and at the same time 
eliminate troublesome sulfur. 


New installations 


At the present time catalytic re- 
forming installations built, planned or 
under construction number nearly 100. 
Western expansion includes Shell’s 
projected 4,500 b/d. platform unit at 


VALVES * CYLINDERS 
VALVE ACTUATORS 


AIR HYDRAULIC 
PUMPS & BOOSTERS 
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Martinez intended to boost low octane 
stock as much as 25 octane numbers, 
and others by Standard Oil, Richfield, 
Union and General Petroleum in Cali- 
fornia, and Malco Refineries at Pre- 
witt, New Mexico. 

It is estimated that if platforming, 
a catalytic reforming process, wherein 
platinum is used as the catalyst, was 
applied industrywide, output of the 
nation’s gasoline would be raised by 
only about 3%. However, by feeding 
a crude oil fraction high in methy- 
cyclopentane and cyclohexane, refiners 
can obtain high yield of benzene, tolu- 
ene and xylenes, vital to the synthetic 





(Above) High Pressure 
Gate Valve with 
Ledeen Valve Actuator. 


(Left) Ledeen Tandem 


Type Valve Actuator 
on Standard Plug Valve. 


Ledeen VALVE ACTUATORS 


These actuators are for the automatic operation of gate, 
diaphragm, plug and other line valves, and are pneu- 
matically or hydraulically operated for direct or remote 
control. Designed as package units, they are mounted 
directly on the valves without need of special manifolds 
or outside supports. They are easily, quickly and rigidly 
installed on new valves or on valves in service. 


Ledeen Valve Actuators provide positive operation, 
permit automatic processing, safety installations, multi- 
ple central control ,and require a minimum of mainte- 
nance. WRITE FOR BULLETIN 3000. 


BAe 


Lee eo ee | 
LOS ANGELES 15 


PEDRO ST 
CALIFORNIA 





rubber, explosives and chemical indus- 
tries. Also derived are such valuable 
intermediates as para-xylene, used in 
the production of synthetic fabrics 
such as Dacron. 

In order to offset sagging prices for 
fuel oils, refineries are finding new 
ways of converting heavy crudes into 
more marketable products. The need 
for increased conversion is redoubled 
by the decrease in demand of fuel oil 
by the railroads due to dieselization. 
Hurt most are small refineries located 
where transportation costs make heav- 
ier fuel oils hard to market profitably. 

Strong demands to reduce the flow 
of foreign oil have been made to Con- 
gress, and late in 1953 some of the 
major companies voluntarily reduced 
their oil imports. 

Chemists know that with the proper 
equipment they can get less fuel oil 
and more high grade products out of 
heavy crude oil by fuel oil recracking; 
propane decarbonization, with pro- 
pane as a solvent to separate asphalt 
and other undesirable components. 
Other processes involved are deep 
vacuum flashing; thermal reforming 
at very high temperatures; and vari- 
ous coking processes. 


Remodeling expensive 


But many small companies cannot 
afford the substantial plant remodel- 
ing required, and the present trend is 
toward expansion of the large refin- 
eries but a shrinkage among the 
smaller ones. The smaller plants, which 
at the end of World War II repre- 
sented almost half the U. S. refining 
capacity, now account for about one- 
sixth, and many small skimming and 
cracking plants are shut down. 

Shell Oil came up with its TCP ad- 
ditive for reducing pre-ignition and 
otherwise improving gasoline per- 
formance. Many other companies were 
waiting to gauge public acceptance of 
the new product at year’s end. 

It is believed that most companies 
will either go to higher octane or mar- 
ket additives of their own. Ethyl Cor- 
poration, which supplies most of the 
tetraethyl lead to the industry, has de- 
veloped a phosphate additive, as has 
DuPont. 

Fastest growing part of the industry 
is the petro-chemical field. Consider- 
able research is being conducted on de- 
tergents and paraxylene, the base ma- 
terial for Dacron. Benzene, used pri- 
marily in synthesizing detergents and 
synthetic rubber, has had its price 
doubled in recent years through in- 
creased demand. 

Phenol, a base for plastics, has been 
under intensive study and several 
large manufacturing plants will go 
into production near the first part of 
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this year. There has also been con- 
siderable interest in plywood glues 
and plastic films. 

By-product utilization is still one of 
the chief concerns of the industry with 
the market for LPG, propane, and bu- 
tane increasing every year. 

Current oil research may benefit 
other industries in the West. Standard 
Oil Development Co. has brought out 
a fluidized solids process in which cata- 
lysts are poured in dense form into a 
stream of vapors, by-passing many of 
the mechanical problems associated 
with the use of fixed beds of catalysts. 

The basic principle may be extended 
into calcining of limestone, coking of 
coal, activation of carbon, manufac- 
ture of water gas, and destructive dis- 
tillation of wood and sawdust. Stan- 
ford Research Institute has already 
worked on fluidized carbonization of 
redwood sawdust and is looking for- 
ward to by-product utilization of this 
Western waste material. 

The past year saw extensive use of 
air or natural gas as a substitute for 
the traditional circulating mudstream 
used in well drilling. In some forma- 
tions it is said to mean faster drilling, 
longer bit wear, and better production 
of core samples. 

Rapid growth of pipeline networks 
continues and there is a strong trend 
toward making their operation at least 
semi-automatic. Many pumping sta- 
tions can be either remote controlled 
or guided through mechanisms actu- 
ated by the pipeline stream itself. 
Microwave radio channels and multi- 
plexed wire systems carrying 8 to 16 
telegraph and 4 to 12 voice frequen- 
cies link dispensing centers to keep 
fuel gases and liquids moving on time. 


RICE— 


California mills enjoy record 
year — 46% of milled head 
rice goes into export 


ALIFORNIA rice mills enjoyed 
their banner season in the year 
ending September 30, 1953, due to 
large rough rice supplies available and 
milled rice in active demand. The 
rough rice milled produced a record 
total of 7,619,145 cwt. of milled prod- 
ucts, 4% above the previous year. 
Average production for the ten pre- 
vious years was 4,506,051 cwt. 
Exports continue to be the main 
outlet for California milled head rice, 
accounting for about 46% of the total 
distribution. Exports through regular 
trade channels were considerably be- 
low the previous year, but this was 
largely offset by larger shipments by 
government agencies. 
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LOCATE YOUR PLANT 
neon Americas Moat Modern Poit 


LONG BEACH ,Coljouin 


Finest Man-Made Facilities 
Augmented by Nature 





Excellent shipping facilities are offered by the Port of 
Long Beach. The many fine mechanical advantages are 
happily supplemented by the equable climate, of major 
importance to all shippers and offering many savings. 

Ample paved outdoor storage areas are a feature of the 
Port of Long Beach. During peak periods, overflow cargoes 
are safely stored outdoors. At various times you will see 
hundreds of automobiles, tons of steel products, citrus fruits, 
cotton bales and many other shipments in the open without 
need of our fine transit sheds and shipside warehouses. 

Better working conditions, no frozen cargoes, no slow- 
downs from excessive heat are a few of the dividends from 
our famous climate. Mother Nature has been very good to 
us. But even so, we have given her an assist. The entire outer 
harbor is protected by a solid-fill mole 600’ wide which has 
eliminated all rough water and resulting surge. In addition, 
the world’s longest breakwater gives added protection and 
extensive safe anchorage. And we have a very gentle tidal 
range of only 6’. 


Nature’s Air-Conditioning 
Helps Industry 


Industrial plants also benefit from the air-conditioning 
that is done by nature. The air is fresh, and cleared by 
invigorating ocean breezes. Mechanical cooling devices are 
not necessary (except for critical processing). The excellent 
living and working conditions result in lower absenteeism 
and reduced turn-over, as well as higher working efficiency. 

The “industrial climate” also offers fair weather the year 
round. Really low-cost utilities, advantageous tax-structure, 
lower costs for land and building, an exceptional labor pool, 
excellent transportation facilities and America’s most 
modern port — all add up to sunshine on your profit ledger. 

Write for free industrial brochure and complete 
details — in confidence, if you like. This invitation 
is extended by the City of Long Beach and its Board 
of Harbor Commissioners. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


200 East Ocean Boulevard, Long Beach 2, California 
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ELECTRIC POWER— 


Encouraged by government policies, Northwest 
proposes new plans to end power shortages 


HE PACIFIC Southwest (Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Central and South- 

ern California) shows one of the 
brightest electric power pictures in the 
entire nation. In contrast to this, the 
electric power outlook for the Pacific 
Northwest is one of the poorest. 
Estimates of capacities as compared 


with peak demand, in megawatts, from 
the FPC: 


REGION 7 REGION 8 

(Pacific Northwest) (Pacific Southwest) 

Peak Dependable Peck Dependable 
Year demand capacity demand capacity 
1951 5,505 4,916 6,272 7,132 
1952... 5,456 5,549 6,841 8,044 
1953... 6,956 6,488 7,582 8,564 
1954... 7,866 7,542 8,260 9,899 
1955... 8,387 8,317 8,791 10,875 
1956 8,847 8,761 9,367 10,965 
1960._.10,900 — 13,500 — 


A margin of generating capacity 
over demand in the former is shown 
to vary between 15% and 23% for the 
years 1952 through 1956. Normal ade- 
quate reserves to meet a national emer- 
gency or war are considered to be 15% 
or better. These margin percentage 
figures cover all power fed into the 
area from hydroelectric and steam gen- 
erating plants, as well as power im- 
ported from other areas. 

Since 1948 the Pacific Southwest 
area has greatly increased its steam 
generation potential so that it is now 
in a position to meet any peak demand 
or emergency. The Pacific Northwest, 
however, has little enthusiasm for 
building steam plants while hydro- 
electric power potential exists. Al- 
though there is little hope for any great 
amount of additional hydroelectric 
power being provided in the near fu- 
ture, the price differential so favors 
hydro power that as long as there is a 
possibility of its being available, steam 
plants will probably not be built. 

The following chart shows how the 
Pacific Southwest has firmed up its 
generating capacity by constant ex- 
pansion of steam generating facilities. 
These steam facilities have been the 
chief contributor to the present high 
margin of overall capacity over peak 
demand. 


Steam Per cent of 
generated overall capacity, 
in thousands including hydro, 


Year of kw. over peak demand 
1952 4,023 23.0 
1953 4,626 15.1 
1954 6,000 18.6 
1955 6,743 19.8 
1956 7,125 16.6 


With the change in administration, 
the Department of Interior evolved a 
new policy departing from the Demo- 
cratic Party tradition of dominating 
the power scene, and has now divested 
itself of any obligation to provide the 
Northwest with additional power 
facilities. 

The Interior Department has offered 
privately owned utilities a new long- 
term contract telling them how much 
federal power they can expect to get 
for the next 20 years. In addition, the 
contract would, in effect, put a ceiling 
on the size of the industrial customer 
that could get power from the govern- 
ment, privately owned utilities or pub- 
lic agencies. 

The government next offered to 
form a sort of partnership with public 
and private utilities to build dams 
and develop more electrical energy in 
the region. Department policy exhibits 
the attitude of refusing to accept the 
responsibility for the public utility 
situation in the Pacific Northwest and 
it remains to be seen just what Con- 
gress will do in establishing more defi- 
nite policies. 

Governors of Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon have met in 
an effort to determine their group 
needs, and Washington State has set 
up a Power Commission of five mem- 
bers to investigate the needs of the 
area. 

In early December six private power 
companies formed an informal joint 
venture to build dams in the Pacific 
Northwest, taking up the federal gov- 
ernment on its partnership offer. The 
companies involved are Pacific Power 
and Light Co., Portland General Elec- 
tric Co., Idaho Power Co., Washington 
Water Power Co., Mountain States 
Power Co. and Montana Power Co. 

In an earlier period there appeared 
to be a surplus of power in the Pacific 
Northwest and large aluminum com- 
panies were encouraged to locate there. 
No great growth of the firm load was 
predicted at the time these power- 
hungry plants were installed and it 
was assumed that the government 
would provide any additional power 
the region might need in the future. 

Unfortunately, however, the region’s 
power load has increased by 8-10% 
each year since the war, and the gov- 
ernment’s absolving itself of respon- 
sibility to build dams and provide 


power has left the area facing a power © 
shortage. The established load growth | 


has increased from the 1952-1953 
peak capacity but will only see the 
area through the 1953-1954 peak de- 
mand period. 

Under present federal law the chief 





responsibility to provide power falls to © 


public utility agencies. Present indus- 


trial users of electricity get the second é 


shot at government kilowatts while 
third in line are private utilities. Any 
new industries wishing to locate in the 
area will only be allowed if their loads 
are less than 10,000 kw., and the gov- 


ernment will refuse to supply power © 
to any utility or sell to new industries | 
needing more under the current law. 7 

At present, the Northwest power ~ 


pool can be divided into two groups, 
the Western group covering Washing- 


ton, most of Oregon and the panhandle ~ 
of Idaho, and the Eastern group taking © 


in the rest of the Pacific Northwest. 
The Eastern group has satisfactory 
power capacity while the Western 
group is feeling the pinch. 

Peak demand and dependable ca- 
pacity in megawatts, as reported by 
Western group to the Federal Power 
Commission: 


Peak Dependable 
demand capacity 
1953 5,456 5,055 
1960 8,650 7,977 


The 1953-54 operating program of 
the Northwest Power Pool indicates 
that all West group firm energy load 
can be carried with stream flows at 
critical levels. It may be necessary to 
curtail the major part of the inter- 
ruptible load during the storage draft 
season, however. 

The Eastern group, on the other 
hand, enjoys a favorable outlook. Fac- 
tors that make this group more secure 
than the Western group are: (1) 


Steam generating facilities; (2) no | 
aluminum or other electro-chemical in- | 
dustries to drain vast quantities of © 


power; (3) better balance of indus- 
trial load so that daily and seasonal 
fluctuations are not great; (4) a dif- 
ference in time zone within the area 


helping to further distribute demand | 


peaks. Of the 400,000 to 500,000 kw. 
currently on interruptible schedules in 


the Pacific Northwest, 9914% of this | 
is aluminum, the remainder being © 


made up of magnesium and salt in- 
dustries. 


Mountain states 


The following are the latest load § 


estimates for Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico, in megawatts. 


Year Colorado Wyoming New Mexico 
me ...... Wb 137 204 
a 150 220 
230 320 
1970 . 1,520 390 480 
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FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH... This new building in West Los Angeles will 
provide 710,000 sq ft of additional floor space for medical research at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. It is designed to carry extra 
floors when future expansion becomes necessary. Architects are Welton 





Becket and Associates. Structural engineers: Murray Erick Associates. 
General contractor: Robert E. McKee. Bethlehem Pacific fabricated and 


Western erected the 3,987 tons of steelwork. 
* 
Construction 


Bethlehem Pacific has complete facili- 
ties for fabricating reinforcing bars and 
structural steel . . . and sells the most 
complete line of steel construction mate- 
rials in the West. 


* « 6 
$6,700,000 ELECTRONICS BUILDING... o ‘% Ke agrs? 
2200 tons of Bethlehem Pacific reinforcing area Lf | = ™ > 


bars are going into the new five-story elec- 
tronics building at the Mare Island Naval 
Shipyard at Vallejo, Calif. In the section of 
the building shown, about 50 columns are 
being built in an area 200 ft by 168 ft. 
General contractors in this joint venture are 
Grove, Shepard, Wilson & Kruge of Cali- BETHLEHEM PACIFIC COAST STEEL CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portiand, Seattle, Spokane 


ad 


a 





fornia, Inc., and Fred J. Early, Jr. Co., Inc., 


both of San Francisco. Steelwork is to be gee 
fabricated and erected by Bethlehem Pacific. B E T 4 L E a EM PA Cc i F ; C 
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GAS— 


Natural gas for the Pacific Northwest—Will it 
come from Southwestern or Canadian fields? 


HE PACIFIC Coast continued to 
grow and prosper during 1953 and 
its utility companies did likewise. Gas 
companies of the eleven Western 
States now have about 3,500,000 cus- 
tomers, who in 1953 purchased close 
to 550 billion cu. ft. of gas and paid 
more than $300,000,000 for it. 
Number of customers during 1953 
rose 5.4%, while gas rates went up 
3% to 4%. The value of Western gas 
utilities has now risen above the 
$1 billion mark. 


Growing pains 


This rapid growth has brought 
many problems, particularly to Cali- 
fornia companies. Until 1946 all de- 
mands were supplied by natural gas 
from California sources. Early this 
year the state’s capacity to deliver out- 
of-state gas will reach 1,405,000,000 


cu. ft. per day, or close to 75% of the 
state’s needs. At the present time, 
about 60% of the state’s gas is being 
piped in from Texas. The percentage 
varies from 55% in the northern part 
of the state to 65% in Southern Cali- 
fornia. At the beginning of 1953 Cali- 
fornia utilities had capacity to receive 
805,000,000 cu. ft. per day of out-of- 
state gas. By the end of 1953 they had 
a capacity in operation or under con- 
struction of 1,405,000,000 cu. ft. per 
day. These imports are the equivalent 
of 250,000 bbl. of oil a day, or one- 
quarter of California’s oil production. 

Some authorities predict a 40% in- 
crease in gas sales during the next five 
years. Others believe that by 1975 
usage will be from two to three times 
that of 1950, due to growth of popu- 
lation, rapid commercial development 
and industrial expansion. 


Competing Proposed Gas Lines 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


PEACE RIVER 
PRODUCING AREA 


ALBERTA 


WEST COAST 


TRANSMISSION COMPANIES 
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DRY PINEY 
FIELD 


Rock Springs 


SAN JUAN BASIN 
PRODUCING AREA 


NEW MEXICO 





The Pacific Northwest is still the 
largest area in the United States with- 
out natural gas. The Federal Power 
Commission has conducted hearings 
throughout the year on applications to 
pipe natural gas to the Pacific North- 
west, and a decision is hoped for early 
this year. 

Decision as to who will supply the 
natural gas has been narrowed down 
to two pipelines: No. 1, from the Peace 
River producing area, located in north- 
ern Alberta, Canada, to be built by 
West Coast Transimission Co.; and 
No. 2, from the San Juan Basin pro- 
ducing area, in northern New Mexico, 
to be built by the Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corp. 

The Pincher Creek producing area, 
located near the international boun- 
dary in Alberta, was competing at the 
beginning of the year but has now 
been forced out of the running. Al- 
though both Seattle Gas Co. and Port- 
land Gas and Coke of Portland, the 
principal distributors of the proposed 
gas, had established tentative con- 
tracts for gas from that source, the 
Canadian Government refused to issue 
export licenses and permits. 

This particular producing area, al- 
though the closest to the Pacific North- 
west, will be developed to supply natu- 
ral gas to Eastern Canada. The Cana- 
dians reasoned that the Peace River 
area should be the one to supply gas 
to the Pacific Northwest, as it was not 
feasible to build a pipeline connecting 
it to the eastern industrial areas of 
Canada. 

West Coast Transmission Co., 
which would be builder of the Peace 
River line, is favored by Portland Gas 
and Coke Co., which would distribute 
some 38% of the line’s gas. 


Bechtel report 


Portland Gas and Coke engaged 
Bechtel Corp. to make an impartial 
and objective study of the relative 
costs of transporting natural gas by 
the two pipeline systems. Bechtel re- 
ported that the Canadian line has the 
following advantages: (1) There is a 
lower initial cost. (2) The line’s 
capacity can be expanded to approxi- 
mately 400,000,000 cu. ft. per day 
with a modest increase in capital cost. 
(3) It will have a lower operating cost. 
(4) It will be as reliable in operation 
as that of the Pacific Northwest Pipe- 
line Corp. (5) The Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corp. cannot expand beyond 
a capacity of approximately 300,000,- 
000 cu. ft. per day without large addi- 
tional capital expenditures. 

Furthermore, Bechtel believes that 
West Coast can transport gas to the 
market area at a cost of from 3.7¢ 
to 5.5¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. less than the 
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One of two 19,000 Ib. pinions for a steel mill drive 
which were cast from special analysis steel, heat- 
treated and precision-machined. 


These big jobs which required precision work are 
typical of daily operations at National Supply’s Ue ela 
Torrance plant—the largest completely integrated J Seo po agar oni ieee 
machinery manufacturing plant on the west coast. UT ee 
National’s staff of skilled operators and techni- 
cians can readily produce such jobs to your most 
exacting needs because their steel processing facili- 
ties and methods are as modern as tomorrow. The 
Torrance machine shop, for example, is equipped 
with over 300 lathes, boring mills, presses, milling 
machines and many other types of machine tools. 
As a part of the fully integrated facilities in this 
“Workshop of the West,” it’s just another reason 
why you'll find it worthwhile to send your steel 
product jobs to National. 
Why not visit Torrance and determine for your- 
self how National Supply’s Industrial Products 
Division can help you? 


This giant gear—over 17 ft. in diam- 
eter—was cast in six pieces, joined 
and machined to close 
tolerances. 


SOP EERE TS 


emits 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


One of four 38,000 Ib. pump casings Sn ap TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA e¢ LOS ANGELES AREA 
recently cast and machined for use IDEAL PRESSED STEEL FORGINGS © BILLETS AND LARGE BARS 
STEEL CASTINGS AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 
MELTING * FORGING ® CASTING ® MACHINING ® HEAT TREATING 
ASSEMBLING ® WELDING © TESTING 
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Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. from 
the San Juan Basin. 

The Canadian Government has is- 
sued a 22-year export license to re- 
place the previously issued 1-year 
pact. Canadian producers have agreed 
to sell their gas at as low as 5¢ per 
mcf. at the outset in order to make 
their contribution to proper delivered 
price to distributors. 

The West Coast Transmission line 
would extend southward from the Fort 
St. John field, the newest proven re- 
source of the Peace River area, and 
follow highway routes practically all 
the way, some 960 mi. to Portland, 
Ore. Financing for the original esti- 
mate of $111,000,000 project is as- 
sured, $86,000,000 having been prom- 
ised by insurance companies and 
banks, headed by Prudential Life. 
With increased drillings in the Fort 
St. John area, a very large reserve is 
now indicated. It has been estimated 
that the undeveloped gas reserves in 
this area are the greatest of any struc- 
tures so far found in Western Canada. 


San Juan Basin 


Construction of the Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corp.’s line from the San 
Juan Basin is favored by Seattle Gas 
Co. Chief advantages claimed for this 
pipeline are: (1) Unquestioned and 
proven reserves with a real possibility 
of securing natural gas for a term of 
an additional 20 years or more after 
the termination of the first contract 
period. (2) A guarantee that the con- 
tracted cost of gas shall not be changed 
without sanction of the Federal Power 
Commission. (3) Assurance of con- 
tinuous and adequate gas supply. 

The Seattle Gas Co. maintains that 
“we are foreigners to Canada, and we, 
as an American public utility, are un- 
willing to become an economic vassal 
of a foreign power.” 

The Pacific Northwest Pipeline 
Corp.’s line, originally estimated to 
cost $138,000,000, would extend from 
the four corners area of New Mexico 
through Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Washington, serving markets 
of both the Northwest and the Inter- 
mountain areas. San Juan Basin fields 
are 1,300 pipeline miles from the Se- 
attle market, and the Wyoming re- 
serves committed to the project are 
approximately 900 mi. from this mar- 
ket. The San Juan Basin has proven 
reserves in excess of 7 trillion cubic 
feet and is estimated to have in excess 
of 15 trillion cu. ft. when developed. 


More facts 


Whichever pipeline gets the contract 
to supply gas, the population of ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 people will cer- 
tainly benefit. Natural gas would help 
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alleviate the critical power shortage by 
saving an average of 150,000 kw. and 
approximately 12,000,000 bbl. of oil 
per year. 

West Coast Transmission Co.’s pro- 
posed pipeline is 600 mi. shorter than 
that proposed by the Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corp. The Canadian con- 
tract stipulates that not more than 
$4,000,000 worth of costs over and 
above the present estimate can be 
transferred on to the distributor and 
the user. On the other hand, an all- 
United States pipeline, under present 
rules, can transfer all of the costs of 
construction on to the distributor and 
user. Both companies plan to supply 
gas of 1,000 Btu’s at approximately 
35¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. 

The price to the ultimate user is a 
crucial point in the Pacific Northwest, 
since 85% of its demand will compete 
with oil. Of this percentage, 51% is 
expected to displace heavy residuum 
oil in industrial loads and 34% will 
displace burner oil and space heating. 

The presence of natural gas in the 
Northwest should attract industries 
who prefer closely controlled direct 
heat, providing greater industrial use 
of both gas and electricity. 


Mountain States gas 


A $20,000,000 expansion program 
was undertaken in 1953 for Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co., suppliers of natural 
gas to the Rocky Mountain area. The 
1954 construction program hinges on 
the decision of the FPC as to which 
line will be built. If the Pacific North- 
west pipeline from the San Juan fields 


COAL 


Industry is hopeful for re- 
newed demand over the long 
pull despite today’s troubles 


HILE NATURAL GAS is in- 

vading the industrial markets 
of Western coal, and threatens to in- 
tensify that invasion during the next 
few years, coal industry leaders in 
Utah are mildly optimistic about the 
future. 

The 1953 production in Utah was 
approximately 6,000,000 tons, the 
same as 1952 and about 1,250,000 
tons under the peak production 
reached immediately after World War 
II, when there was a large export 
business. Wyoming production is also 
running about the same as last year. 

B. P. Manley, executive secretary 
of the Utah Coal Operators Associa- 
tion and a longtime student of the in- 
dustry, thinks coal will hold its own 
during the next few years and there- 
after enter another expansion era. 


is built, Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 


will seek FPC approval to build a [ 


pipeline tying in at a point near Rock 
Springs, Wyo., to service Denver, 365 
pipeline miles away. 

A compressor station would be built 
with a capacity of 5,500 hp. Cost of 
these proposed facilities would be 
around $23,000,000. This line would 
bring to four the number of CIG pipe- 
lines into Denver. The 365-mi. line of 
22-in. pipe would be constructed so 
that it would deliver 100,000,000 cu. 
ft. of gas daily and ultimately be 
capable of handling 200,000,000 cu. ft. 

During 1953 Colorado Interstate 
completed looping its line from the 
Kit Carson Compressor Station in 
eastern Colorado to Denver, con- 
structed a compressor station at 
Springfield, Colo., and undertook ad- 
ditions to the facilities at three other 
company compressor stations. 

Completion of the looping of the 
Kit Carson-Denver line increased the 
company’s transmission lines to 952.8 
mi. The compressor station facilities 
added under the 1953 construction 
program brought the company’s total 
horsepower to 93,840. 

At the time the 1953 construction 
program was undertaken, Colorado 
Interstate was capable of delivering 
429,000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily to cus- 
tomers in the Rocky Mountain area. 
Completion of the facilities of the 1953 
program will boost that total to 512,- 
000,000 cu. ft. daily. And if the FPC 


approves the proposed Rock Springs | 


to Denver line, the company will be 
capable of 630,000,000 cu. ft. daily. 


He is more optimistic about the 
long range outlook for the industry 
than for the short range, because he 
thinks industrial expansion will ab- 


sorb much of the firm supply of natu- © 


ral gas that might be available for 
heating during the near future. Gas 
from the recently discovered Clear 


Creek field in Utah, which is already | 


being brought into the Salt Lake area, 
will displace about 250,000 tons of 
coal. Outlook is that the gas supply 
will be substantially increased. 

One coal market that is increasing 
is electric power generation. Steam 


plants are being built in California | 


and the Pacific Northwest to firm up 
the hydroelectric supply, and _ this 


market is likely to continue to in- | 


crease. Because much of this steam 


plant capacity is for firming purposes, 
natural gas may not be used inasmuch | 


as it is generally available only on an 
interruptible or surplus basis. 

In the Rocky Mountain states, strip 
mines are doing well, but others report 
business poor. 
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LIQUEFIED 
PETROLEUM GAS 


Propane powered locomotive 
pulls for Union Pacific. Stand- 
by fuel installations increase 


IG NEWS in industrial uses for 

liquefied petroleum gases during 
1953 was the placing of a propane 
turbine operated locomotive on the 
Los Angeles to Las Vegas division of 
Union Pacific for an operating test. 
Developing 4,800 hp. and pulling a 
79-car freight train, this engine con- 
sumes nearly 15,000 gal. of propane 
per round trip. 


LPG fuel is predominantly propane 
in the California area, with butane in 
demand for chemical conversion and 
gasoline refining. In the Northwest, 
where these demands are lacking, bu- 
tane is available at lower Btu. cost 
than propane. Washington Brick Co., 
Spokane, fires automatic continuous 
kiln and several beehive type kilns 
with butane, displacing coal in the 
latter. 

Industrial standby fuel installations 
continue to be made. Producers are re- 
luctant to supply these unless users 
agree to balanced consumption pro- 
gram throughout the year. Reason— 
peak standby demand coincides with 
highest consumer demand for domestic 
heating fuel, which consumes normal 
current production. Summer demand 
is badly needed, as major storage 
facilities for reserves are not available. 

Considerable use of LPG is being 
made in dehydration or other heat 
processing of minerals such as Perlite 
and agricultural products—rice, cot- 
ton, alfalfa meal, dehydrated fruit— 
where clean combustion is essential to 
take advantage of efficiency of “direct 
firing,” and where contamination with 
combustion products or unburned fuel 
would depreciate product. 

An interesting use probably due for 
further expansion is production of 
“inert atmosphere” by burning oxygen 
out of air in balanced air-fuel mixture. 
This is being used to prevent dust ex- 
plosions in fertilizer plants and is ap- 
plicable to sulphur milling and other 
operations involving fire or explosion 
hazards in normal atmosphere. Inert 
atmosphere is also useful in bulk stor- 
age of food products subject to de- 
terioration through oxidation, in pres- 
ervation of vitamin values in stock 
feeds such as ground alfalfa, etc. 

In cutting steel, propane is said to 
make cleaner cuts than acetylene, al- 
most as fast, with less cleanup time 
required on work pieces, and at lower 
fuel cost. It is not applicable to weld- 
ing of steel. 
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The FAULT- 
LESS o. 
1306-8 Extra 


Heavy Duty 
Caster like those 
used by Bridge- 


port Brass, In- 
dianapolis, Indi- 
ana, on their 
heavily loaded 
transfer car. Pre- 
cision built, 
deeply corru- 
gated for extra 
strength, moves 
loads up to 74% 
tons per caster. 
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BREAKDOWNS ELIMINATED ON TRANSFER CAR 













The Indianapolis Mill of 
Bridgeport Brass produces brass 
and copper mill products in the 
form of sheet, rod, wire, and 
tubing. Materials handling at 
Bridgeport, as in other industries, 
is always of major concern. 
Rough concrete floors and steel 
tracks were a rugged test for 
truck casters. The intolerable 
costs encountered when casters 
under the transfer car frequently 
broke down necessitated an im- 
mediate solution to the problem. 
After trying many different kinds, 
engineers at Bridgeport found 
FAULTLESS stood up on the 
job. The choice of FAULTLESS 
Engineered Casters by the 
Bridgeport Engineering Depart- 
ment, eliminated a costly pro- 
duction ‘‘bottle-neck.’’ Now, 
more than five tons of brass and 
copper tube are moved 50 to 60 
times on FAULTLESS Casters 
each day at Bridgeport Brass 
Company. If you too have a 
tough caster problem, a Faultless 
Sales-Engineer will gladly help 
you choose the right Caster for 
your needs, or write us for cata- 
log specifications, no obligation. 











GAS APPLIANCES— 


Coast manufacturers enjoyed 
second largest sales in their 
history and 1954 is promising 


ACIFIC COAST gas appliance 

manufacturers enjoyed good busi- 
ness during 1953 with estimated gross 
sales of well over $100,000,000. This, 
if not equal in total volume to the big- 
gest year, 1950, is close to it and may 
be better in net profit. The continued 
housing boom has helped appliance 
manufacturers to maintain production 
at a high rate. Last year was a better 
appliance year than 1952 by about 
15%. It is expected that present rates 
of production can be maintained in the 
early months of 1954. 

After that, the trend will be influ- 
enced by new housing starts and the 
success of gas companies, manufac- 
turers and dealers in carrying through 
promotions to reach the tremendous 
replacement market. 

Although the industry’s annual con- 
struction and expansion bill is large, 
trends indicate a decrease in domi- 
nance of the domestic cooking field. 

The Pacific Coast Gas Association 
reports the following figures, from 14 
West Coast firms, for 1953 gas appli- 
ance manufactures. A large number of 
the gas appliances manufactured in 
California are for markets in the 
Middle West, South and East. 


No. of units 
in thousands 


Appliances 1952 1953 
Water heaters ; 714 760 
Floor furnaces ;.: 62 
Recessed vented wall heaters. 192 275 
Central furnaces 73 85 
Vented circulating heaters 8 15 


Estimated appliance sales in units 
(Northern California, by P. G. & E. Co.) 


Estimated Actual* 
GAS 1954 1953 
Central furnaces 12,900 13,990 
Floor furnaces 9,020 9,480 
Clothes dryers 7,250 5,530 
Ranges 48,000 45,670 
Refrigerators - 1,740 1,635 
Room type heaters 10,120 12,240 
Wall heaters 21,500 20,620 
Water heaters 55,800 58,110 
Total 166,330 167,275 
ELECTRIC 
Freezers 21,500 18,340 
lroners 7,050 6,830 
Clothes dryers 20,000 16,940 
Ranges 19,000 18,500 
Refrigerators 65,000 68,410 
Room coolers 
Evaporative . 10,680 9,060 
Compressor .... 2,470 1,400 
Television . 140,000 142,000 
Washing machines 
Automatic 63,500 62,600 
Non-automatic 26,500 26,440 
Water heaters 6,300 5,660 
Total 382,000 376,180 


*Eight months actual, four months estimated. 


OIL HEATING— 


Oil-fired central heating equipment 
Factory shipments to the 
11 Western States 


Compiled by Oil Heat Institute of America, Inc. 


(Does not include space heaters or 
portable oil-fired heaters) 


Domestic Furnace Boiler Water 
conversion units units heaters 
January to 
June 1953 5,714 10,029 880 776 
Estimated 
1953 total. 12,728 22,309 1,976 1,749 
1952 total 38,349 12,283 4,525 6,009 


INSULATION BOARD-— 


Another good year is forecast for the industry 
with Western sales passing 200,000,000 sq. ft. 


NOTHER good year for insula- 
tion board sales in the Western 
States, as well as throughout the 
United States, is predicted by the In- 
sulation Board Institute, who said 
sales in the 11 Western States (as of 
the last full-year report, 1952) run 
well over 200,000,000 square feet an- 
nually. 

1954 predictions on the basis of a 
continued high volume of building in- 
dicate that several new products in- 
troduced by insulation board manu- 
facturers are gaining in popularity, 
and a new flame-resistant coating be- 
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ing added to decorative insulation 
board products for interior finish use 
by all companies of the Institute will 
make the products more popular. 

A new roof deck slab developed for 
warmer climate areas is finding a 
ready market in the South and South- 
western states. 

Another new product gaining na- 
tionwide popularity is a shingle backer 
material, similar in substance to in- 
sulation board sheathing and wall- 
board, which provides an insulating 
undercourse for wood or asbestos-ce- 
ment shingle siding. 


ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES— 


Household refrigerators lead 
the field in appliance sales 


HE FOLLOWING figures repre- 
sent Western sales of electrica! 
appliances for the first 9 months of 
1953, as reported by the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 


Total sales, 11 


Type of appliance Western states 


Electric farm and home freezers 47,932 
Electric ranges ............... a .. 119,001 
Electric household refrigerators .. 306,130 
Electric storage water heaters 35,637 


AIR CONDITIONING— 


Warm air registers popular in 
1953 and demand is promising 


ESIGN and manufacture of spe- 
cial warm air registers for use in 
perimeter heating systems began in 
1953 and have proved satisfactory for 
small homes. Demand for perimeter 
registers has been increasing steadily 
and is expected to continue in 1954. 
The use of directional air flow reg- 
isters became popular when forced air 
heating developed some years ago, and 
general summer cooling, which prom- 
ises to develop rapidly in the next few 
years, will make high-grade registers 
a necessity. Demand will be for better- 
made registers which will accurately 
furnish directional flow air registers. 


Most manufacturers making a full 
line of air conditioning products are 
well equipped with engineers and pro- 
duction machinery to meet demand. 


The new flame-resistant coating is 
expected to increase the popularity of 
decorative insulation board tile and 
plank. These products are ideal for 
the do-it-yourself market, which gives 
every indication of continuing for at 
least another five years. 

Insulation board sheathing, in both 
rural and urban areas, continues to be 
a big selling item. Farmers, becoming 
more aware of the need for insulated 
buildings for livestock and poultry, 
are using many types of insulation 
board products, particularly sheathing 
and building board. 

Sheathing is also a big volume ma- 
terial in new home construction in- 
creasing in popularity within the past 
few years. Tests have established its 
bracing strength when used in large 
panels, vertically applied, and all mod- 
el building codes sponsored by build- 
ing officials organizations, and many 
other codes, now accept its use. 
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' MANY plants are crying for extra floor area, yet not 
pe- using half of their cubic footage. Except for piping, . cle 
e in wiring and air circulation, the upper ceiling space is ie 3 
= largely wasted. 
for ot 
ster The more activity that can be transferred to this over- 
“4 head space, the more floor area will there be for other 
om purposes. This permits adding more production tools 
air without plant expansion, storing more materials, re- 
and moval of floor confusion, increasing output and other 
bm- advantages. 
few 
ters Materials handling is an activity that can be done very 
=i efficiently overhead. That is one reason why Cleveland 
iy Tramrail equipment is so popular. Not only does it 
full serve well without using valuable floor space, but it 
are speeds handling, greatly lowers cost and is a great 
pro aid to safety. 
ind. 
A Cleveland Tramrail engineer will be glad to discuss 
- with you the ‘“Save-Way” of moving materials, with- 
; “a out obligation. 
and 
for 
- Giyecigale the Pocsibitilios of 
—S es 
0th 
o be 
ning 
ated 
try, eee the Overhead Track to 
tion 
hing Lower Production Costs 
Let us mail you this booklet. 
ma- Packed with helpful data. 
bs Ask for No. 2008. 
past 
1 its 
arge 
nod- 
uild 
any 
Ths age book the rte CXEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
in ii . Contai wealth of val 
954 lslormation. Covers dutclsof 91 ovttonding install THe CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING (0. 
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Foundry Jumps from 
3 Heats to 8 Daily 


i er 
With no increase in man-power, 
expensive Cleveland Tramrail hand-propelled 


small brass foundry m 


it made possible 8 heats a day where formerly 3 wa 


average. Despite more than double output, the 


fatigued now at the end of a day. 


OW 
Deibulle 


is the Right Man 
to Know 





AREY 
ej os 
Cleveland Tramrail distributors are 
engineering organizations ready to 
provide counsel on materials hand- 
ling problems and carry through on 
all details to erection and opuration. 
Because of their extensive experience 
you can be sure of getting the best 
solution to your problem. 


There is a nearby Cleveland Tram- 
rail distributor who will be glad to 


assist you. 


the installation of an in- 
system in a 


ade a terrific difference in its operations. 


Hundreds of plants are in effect making size- 
able payments on materials handling equip- 
ment every month without getting it. The 
payments are the extra costs incurred through 
inefficient handling losses. Have a Cleveland 
Tramrail engineer study your plant handling. 
Make sure you are not dissipating profits on 
outmoded ways of handling. 


nye Like. Geese 
Cis. Yours / 


Lumber Crane Pays for 
Itself in 13 Weeks 


| lled 
In just 13 weeks the entire cost of the one-ton hand-prope : 
: ; . 
crane, illustrated below, with electric hoist, crane runway @ 
s absorbed because of the efficiency introduced in 


erection wa 10,000 feet are handled 


handling lumber the overhead way. 


per 10-hour day. 
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ONLY CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL PROVIDES FLEXIBLE SUSPENSION 


THE RAIL Cleveland Tramrail is the only manufacturer of the full- 


floating, Strain-relieving, flexible-suspension method of 
track support. 





THE RAISED TREADS 
PROVIDE YEARS OF 
EXTRA WEAR Rail or arch beam is held in position by hanger rods 


that are attached to the overhead structure. Both ends 
of the rods have ball and socket connections which 
provide flexible support and eliminate strains caused 
by swinging loads. 

This outstanding feature is a tremendous factor in 
securing a smooth-running low-maintenance system, 
THE RAIL —Tramrail rail is used for loads up to 


3 tons where sufficient supports are easily provided. 


ARCH BEAM —Seven sizes of arch beam are 


available for heavier loads or service and where 
spans between supports are long. 


ARCH BEAM 


FLEXIBLE SUPPORT —Swinging loads set up high 


Strains in overhead handling systems rigidly secured to the 
supporting structure and friction is increased and carrier 
operation retarded by uneven loading of the wheels. This 
condition is far worse on curves. These disadvantages are 
eliminated by Cleveland Tramrail flexible ball and socket 
Supports, resulting in unusually smooth, easy operation. 





FLEXIBLE SUPPORT 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DYVISION The RAISE Tae ead eT CM) 
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COOLING TOWERS— 


Redwood still favorite for con- 
struction, but steel, asbestos 
cement board, masonry grow 


PPLICATION of industrial cool- 

ing towers varies in almost direct 

ratio to total plant investment, re- 

gardless of the climatic conditions in 
the plant vicinity. 

The trend in production methods 
for industrial towers has been towards 
more prefabrication in the shop, and 
consequently less field labor on instal- 
lation. More fabrication facilities have 
been installed in California in recent 
years because of savings in freight 
costs resulting from drying lumber 
prior to shipment. 

Approximately $3,500,000 worth of 
additional plant facilities have been 
added to the fabricating plants of the 
major producers in California within 
the last five years. These plants are 
located at Arcata, Healdsburg, Santa 
Rosa, Stockton, Merced and Los An- 
geles. 

Equipment trends show an inclina- 
tion toward the use of the mechanical 
type induced draft tower. Within the 
last 15 years the mechanical draft 
tower has virtually displaced the use 
of the atmospheric type tower in in- 
dustrial applications. 

Although California redwood lum- 
ber remains the favorite material for 
construction, the gradual enactment oi 
fire zone ordinances and effective 
efforts of architects to improve the ap- 
pearance of industrial equipment have 
brought an increasing use of masonry, 
asbestos cement board, concrete, steel 
and aluminum. 

New designs include hydraulic 
motor drives for cooling tower fans, 
thermostatically controlled adjustable 
pitch propeller type fans, and high 
fan discharge stacks which effect dis- 
charge of the saturated vapors from 
the tower at elevated levels up to as 
high as 120 ft. above grade. 

The past five years have seen an 
expansion of the market served by 
water conservation equipment in di- 
rect proportion to the increase in in- 
dustrial and commercial construction. 

The Cooling Tower Institute, whose 
headquarters are in Palo Alto, Calif., 
predicts that the installation of water 
conservation equipment will continue 
its upward trend probably at an ac- 
celerated rate as more municipal, 
county and state water utilization 
regulations are developed and en- 
forced. Although adequate water sup- 
plies exist in many cases, the cost of 
developing these for commercial and 
industrial use is often beyond eco- 
nomic justification. 
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The following figures are supplied 
by the Cooling Tower Institute. 


Industrial cooling towers 


Total sales Board footage 

value of redwood 

Year in thousands __ in thousands 
as .. $3,600 7,000 
1953 . 3,900 7,500 


Water conservation effected 


Gal./day Equiv. 
conserved to domestic 
Gal./day over requirements 
recirculated single usage (persons) 
Year in millions in millions in thousands 
1982 .......... 1,340 1,273 1,211 
1953 (est.) 1,420 1,349 1,282 


Call California 


Richmond 6221 


for Hot Coiled Sprin 


NE. 


From the largest (12” ID) 
to the smallest (1” ID) and 
in material sizes from 

WM" tol%". 


California Spring 


INCORPORATED 
Spring Headquarters of the West since 1923 


1746 S. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


COMPANY e 





a 


We Stock the 
West's Largest Selection 
of Springs 





BOILERS— 


OILER shipments for 1953 ran 

well ahead of 1952, resulting in 
the largest volume of shipments in the 
industry’s history. 

The principal trend among hot 
water and steam heating systems is 
the increased popularity of baseboard 
type of radiation, and the installation 
of floor and ceiling panel heating sys- 
tems. The past year has also shown 
an increase in the trend toward forced 
hot water heating systems and a con- 
siderable increase in the number of 
gas fired units. 









AIRCRAFT— 


Major Western emphasis on titanium alloys, 
new adhesives, ceramic coatings, rubber forming 


URING the past years each of 

the major aircraft manufac- 
turers has vigorously engaged in a pro- 
gram of increased development and 
experimentation calculated to make 
airplanes fly higher and faster and 
carry more payload, weapons and 
equipment. 

WESTERN INDUSTRY has completed 
a special survey of the aircraft manu- 
facturers of the West in an effort to 
find out the primary trends of the in- 
dustry as well as the new materials, 
applications, processes developed dur- 
ing the last year. 

From a careful review of the pro- 
grams of these major manufacturers, 
it may be concluded that the following 
primary trends are becoming evident: 

1. Considerable experimentation 
and developmental work on the adap- 
tation of titanium and its alloys to jet 
aircraft. 

2. Continued development of ce- 
ramic coatings to protect against the 
terrific heat found in jet and rocket 
aircraft. 

3. The use of high pressures, be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 psi., for im- 
pact drop hammer rubber forming of 
sheet metal parts. Advantages are 
high psi. pressure at the instant of im- 
pact and very good definition of jog- 
gles, recesses and flanges. 

4. Honeycomb structures with fiber 
and metal for use as door panels, bulk- 
heads, etc. 

5. Increased use of heavy gauge 
machines or extruded integrally stiff- 
ened structural members such as sculp- 
tured skins. 

6. Greater use of adhesives and 
plastics to replace rivet structures and 
critical materials. 

7. Greater trend to replace bits- 
and-pieces type of construction with 
large forgings. 

8. Increased use of forming meth- 
ods, involving a combination of weld- 
ing and subsequent forming by in- 
ternal fluid pressure or expanding 
mandril type equipment. Increased 
development of metal bonding equip- 
ment with fusion and resistance weld- 
ing gaining in importance. 

9. Methods to improve the heat- 
treating properties of alloy steels. 
Through use of new methods, manu- 
facturers have been able to raise the 
heat-treat levels from 200,000-220,000 
psi. to 260,000-280,000 psi. 
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WESTERN INDUSTRY’s survey indi- 
cates that the manufacturers of air- 
craft and the manufacturers of air- 
craft components are intensely con- 
cerned with the highly diversified re- 
search and development programs 
geared to the aircraft of the future. 

The following results, by individual 
manufacturers, indicate what is new 
in materials, methods and equipment 
in the last year, as well as utilization 
of already known materials and proc- 


Components the West 
should build 


(suggested by several 


companies ) 


BOEING. Among items now 
purchased in the East, Boeing 
would like to see the West build 
internal fuel cells, landing gear, 
armament, etc.—providing costs 
are comparable. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
would like to see forgings of 
large sections and extrusions of 
large flat integrally stiffened 
skins manufactured on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


HUGHES. Securing of elec- 
tronic components from the 
West is becoming much easier, 
but not all kinds of power and 
receiver tubes are available. 
Many other components are 
produced in small quantities but 
do not always meet the quality 
of Eastern made parts. In elec- 
tronic components a general 
broadening of the base seems 
advisable, with larger manufac- 
turers, able to buy the costly 
test equipment needed to insure 
quality products. 


RYAN. Among those compon- 
ents currently being bought in 
the East, Ryan would like to ob- 
tain the following on the Pa- 
cific Coast: large diameter (24 
to 40 in.) flash-butt welded 
stainless steel rings, special mill 
shapes of stainless steels, and 
temperature and pressure resis- 
tant seals (chevron, etc.). 











esses. They were compiled from replies 
to WESTERN INDUSTRY’s survey. 


Boeing 


One of Boeing’s developments dur- 
ing the past year has been the tech- 
nique, tools and equipment to bend 
large-diameter thin-wall stainless steel 
tubing to radii only twice the tube 
diameter. Also developed is a method 
of impact high-pressure rubber form- 
ing, using a trapped rubber head on a 
drop hammer. This method is espe- 
cially valuable for hot forming. 

New plastic materials with im- 
proved characteristics which permit 
their use for tools such as joggle dies 
have been developed, as have helical 
formed carbide inserts for cutting 
tools. The latter have doubled the 
amount of material removed and 
greatly improved the finish on the part. 

Some of the new equipment con- 
tributing to Boeing’s operation in- 
cludes: greatly improved automatic 
riveting equipment which will position 
the work, drill, countersink, insert and 
drive the rivets. Such equipment dras- 
tically reduces riveting costs. Larger 
and more flexible stretch-forming 
equipment has been installed for both 
section and skin forming. However, 
this equipment still requires a fair 
amount of operator skill to produce 
uniform parts. 

The increased use of magnesium 
and titanium has forced the industry 
to develop means for heating forming 
tools used on these materials. As yet 
the ideal heat media, equipment and 
types of tools have not been deter- 
mined. 

Due to heavy skin gauges and the 
need for doing close tolerance holes, 
there has been a large increase in the 
use of portable automatic drilling, 
reaming and countersinking equip- 
ment. Most of this equipment is not 
entirely satisfactory, being too bulky 
and heavy, and requiring a great deal 
of servicing. 


Consolidated Vultee 


Use of 40 deg. helical milling cut- 
ters is receiving strong favor from 
machine shop supervision at Convair. 
These cutters result in better finishes, 
faster feeds and speeds, longer spindle 
life and all-around improved efficiency. 

Hydraulic tracing mechanisms are 
being installed on milling machines 
and turret lathes, providing a sub- 
stantial increase in accuracy and pro- 
duction. 

A special hydraulic beading machine 
was recently constructed to expand re- 
inforcing beads in thin wall ducts and 
other similar items. Advantages of this 
machine are speed, accuracy of form | 
and a structurally improved product. 
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NEOPRENE-JACKETED CABLE 


yen begi eens 


Durasheath: for lower-cost power distribution 


DURASHEATH* is a light, tough cable. 
It is easily installed and thoroughly 
de :pendable for series or multiple 
street lighting, traffic control, and 
airport? lighting, residential pri- 
maries and secondaries as well as for 
industrial plants and railroads. It 
may also be used as Type USE cable 
for ‘underground service entrance. 
DURASHEATH cable can save you 
money. You can run this flexible, 
easily handled cable underground 
(buried directly in the earth), over- 


twhen ordered to CAA Specifications L-824 


ANACONDA ON THE PACIFIC COAST: Plant at: Orange, Calif. District Offices at: Los Angeles, Calif.; 


head or in ducts (or in any combi- 
nation of these) without needless, 
time-consuming jointing. Its light 
weight and flexibility make duct 
pulling fast even in zero weather. 
Aerial assemblies go faster. Line- 
men like to work with it. 


* 


As one of several types of ANACONDA 
power cables, DURASHEATH is avail- 
able in all sizes, single or multi- 
conductor, copper or aluminum, 


from 600 to 15,000 volts. Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company, 25 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 53311 


ANACONDA 


Primary and secondary distribution cables 
¢ building, machine tool, control and com- 
munication wire + portable cords and 
cables + bus-drop cables + apparatus 
cables + copper, aluminum, copperweld 
conductors * wire and cable accessories. 


San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. 


AIRCRAFT— 


Where military specifications per- 
mit, processing departments are grad- 
ually increasing the use of Alodine 
protective finishes for aluminum in- 
stead of Electro-Anodize finishes. 

The recent installation of a copper 
brazing furnace with forced convection 
controlled atmosphere provides Con- 
vair with an excellent facility for ac- 
complishing its own copper brazing, 
eliminating delay due to transporta- 
tion to subcontractors and providing 
better control of the product, as well 
as improved quality and economy in 
fabrication. 

Sub-assembly department layouts 
are being rearranged for “proximity 
stock,” which provides storage of all 
available parts adjacent to or within 
the usage point of sub-assembly fab- 
rication. Proximity stock has produced 
lower handling costs, reduced short- 
ages and improved the feeling of re- 


. . » Begins on page 70 






The aircraft manufac- 
turer speaks... 


Parts or components needed that 
no one seems able to produce. 


AiRESEARCH 


Small precision steel castings 
that meet high standards of qual- 
ity. These standards are not met at 
present. 


BOEING 


1. Precision forgings of all sizes 
which require a minimum of ma- 
chining of attach points. 

2. A silent method of driving 
large rivets and similar fasteners to 
reduce factory noise levels. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 


1. Aircraft quality steel castings. 

2. Better non-ferrous metal cast- 
ings, especially aluminum and 
magnesium. 

3. Open die forgings display- 
ing greater smith skill in shaping 
to minimize machining costs. 

4. A satisfactory method or 
process of providing definite com- 
pound contours on sculptured skins 
and on integrally stiffened skins. 


DOUGLAS 


1. A good coating for alumi- 
num that will prevent corrosion 
from exhaust gases. 

2. A good coating for magne- 
sium that will prevent corrosion of 
floor components in buffet and 
toilet areas. 

3. An adhesive or sealant usable 











































sponsibility of personnel fabricating 
sub-assemblies. 

High-pressure rubber forming uti- 
lizing hydraulic equipment is being 
used more continually. The Verson- 
Wheelon press of special design for 
high-pressure rubber forming has a 
number of advantages in that it pro- 
vides good formability, speed of opera- 
tion, minimum use of floor space and 
low cost of equipment. However, im- 
provements are needed in the design 
and construction of the rubber com- 
ponents and table of the machine in 
order to reduce breakdowns. 

Another form of high-pressure rub- 
ber forming is Convair’s “Hi-Draw,” 
Martin Aircraft Co.’s ““Marform” and 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.’s 
“Hydro-Form.” These three processes 
are nearly identical in principle but 
differ somewhat in detailed design and 
application. In general, a die with a 
blank holder is on the lower platen 
with a rubber padded upper die which 





actually forms the parts. 

Advantages of this process are the 
low cost of tools, speed of operation, 
ease of set-up, excellence of perform- 
ance and high quality of work accom- 
plished with a ‘“‘metal flow” principle 
of fabrication. One of its disadvan- 
tages is the high cost of installation. 

A new type of equipment used is the 
Huck hydraulic pull gun and power 
generator for the installation of Huck 
lock bolts. Offset and parallel pull 
guns permit the installation of larger 
diameter fastener with greater speed 
in more inaccessible locations than 
does the pneumatic type previously 
used. For high-speed aircraft with in- 
creased wing loading and thinner sec- 
tions, an even smaller pull gun than 
those now available could be used to 
advantage. 

Wedgelock nut plate punch and 
riveter units are also new items used 
at Convair during the past year. The 
nut plate punch pierces both rivet 





to 600 deg. F. or 800 deg. F. with- 
out appreciable change in chemical 
structure or loss of strength prop- 
erties. 

4. A metal bonding agent which 
can be applied at temperatures not 
exceeding 275 deg. F., and also 
capable of maintaining a struc- 
turally sound bond at minus 100 


deg. F. 


HUGHES 


Practically all items are pro- 
duced on the Coast but are not of 
quality desired. 


LOCKHEED 


1. Investigation of methods for 
the production of sound steel cast- 
ings by any casting method. 

2. Large thin section light alloy 
castings. 

3. Development of a weldable 
titanium alloy. 

4. Development of Ti fasteners 
(bolt, etc.) with satisfactory prop- 
erties. 


MARQUARDT 


1. Sheet metal circular shapes 
with compound contours. These 
parts require the use of heat-treat- 
able aluminum, magnesium and 
ferrous alloys without weld seams 
where fabrication or strength is a 
problem. The accuracy is in the 
order of plus-minus .005 on diam- 
eters up to 40 in. Metal gauges up 
to 5/16 in. in heat-treatable alu- 
minum alloys, 3/16 in. in high 
temperature steel alloys. 
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2. Parts involving crush form 
grinding with less cost and lead 
time. 

3. Sources of high-speed steel 
and carbide reamers, deep-hole 
drills, particularly for small diam- 
eters. 

4. Turbine blade shapes for 
small quantity runs in lots of 10 to 
100. Shape turning with equip- 
ment such as the British H. E. B. 
type shape-turning equipment. 


NORTHROP 


1. High temperature resistant 
bonded assemblies, including 
brazed steel and titanium honey- 
comb assemblies. 

2. High strength flush blind 
fasteners that are fuel-tight. 

3. Large diameter thin-wall tub- 
ing and the manufacturing tech- 
niques necessary to bend to very 
short radii. 

4, Jet aircraft accessories cap- 
able of operating in the heat range 
of from 300 to 400 deg. F., and 
higher at a later date. As an ex- 
ample, hydraulic pumps. 


RYAN 

1. Stainless steel extrusions. 

2. Cored forgings. 

3. High temperature brazing 
material which can be applied with 
conventional production brazing 
techniques. 

4. Temperature and pressure re- 
sisting plastics. 

5. No-draft forgings. 
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Thermoid nt. 
Industrial 


Multi-V Belts i Ut omit tard 
cut operating costs C, Dand 5 


Section Belt 


There’s a Thermoid V-Belt for every plant application. 
Every belt is pre-stretched to provide longer service and 
‘maximum power transmission without slippage. Thermoid 
C, D and E sections are rayon-grommeted for brute 
strength and extra flexibility that withstands repeated 
shock loads. The entire belt is vulcanized into a solid unit 
that resists moisture, abrasion, internal friction and heat. 


Get longer wear with less maintenance... cut your 
operating costs with Thermoid Multi-V Belts. Call your 
Thermoid Distributor or write direct for Catalog +3787. 
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Ex Elevator Bahi ing ©@ Transmission Belting @ F.H.P. & Multiple V-Belts 
& Molded Hose @ Rubber Sheet Packings ©@ Molded Products 
Industrial Brake Linings and Friction Materials 
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AIRCRAFT— 


holes for standard nut plates and the 
riveter upsets the shanks of both 
rivets to a set head height at one time. 
One of these units has cut time of in- 
stalling nut plates by 55%. 

The Hanna autoset riveter is a new 
type of compression riveter which 
has been ordered. This machine in- 
corporates a sheet gap closing ram 
and an automatic head height compen- 
sation feature which enables its use 
on any rivet from 3/32 in. up to and 
including 3/16 in. diameter aluminum 
alloy rivets without change of rivet 
sets or gap. It will automatically up- 
set the shank of the rivet to the proper 
head height if right grip length rivet 
is installed in the work. This principle 
applied to a stationary riveter would 
be very desirable. 

During the past year, a number of 
new materials have come to the atten- 
tion of Convair engineers. Weldable 
titanium alloys with aluminum as the 
principal alloying element have an 
additional advantage of improved 
resistance to elevated temperature 
effects. Since these materials are just 
emerging from mill development, pro- 
curement for evaluation is currently 
an obstacle. 

Constructional alloy steels capable 
of being heat-treated satisfactorily in 
the 200,000 to 300,000 psi. strength 
range are also just entering the field. 
Since they are in early stages of de- 
velopment and proprietary in nature, 
they are sold in a small and limited 
field. 

Aluminum alloys with greater 
strength than the 75S-T6 alloy have 
been advanced also. Clarification of 
their resistance to stress corrosion 
effects, by way of service evaluation, 
appears necessary to obtain wide ac- 
ceptance of these materials. 

Currently being developed are im- 
proved heat treatable electric arc weld- 
ing electrodes capable of heat treat- 
ment to strength ranges upwards of 
200,000 Ib. Heat treatments for 4340 
steel to permit its use up to 200,000 
psi. are improving, the major obstacles 
being increased measures and service 
evaluation. 


. . . Begins on page 70 


Douglas 


Silicone elastomers are being used 
for gaskets, diaphragms, boots, door 
and canopy seals. Their principal at- 
tributes are complete flexibility from 
minus 100 deg. F. to plus 500 deg. F., 
excellent resistance to sunlight, ozone 
and ultraviolet light. They are, how- 
ever, susceptible to volumetric in- 
creases when exposed to certain hydro- 
carbon fluids such as aromatic fuel and 
hydraulic oils. 
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The use of adhesives for bonding 
metal to metal and non-metallic parts 
together has been a major develop- 
ment at Douglas and offers consider- 
able interest to the design engineer 
and fabricator. Advantages to be 
gained are large bond areas, elimina- 
tion of drilled and dimpled holes, 
weight saving and smooth appearance 
of parts so joined. Their defects are 
age deterioration and the inability to 
thoroughly inspect them. 

A development of new phenolic, 
epoxy and silicone resins offers the de- 
signer the use of fiberglas laminates 
in the 500 to 600 deg. F. temperature 
field. These offer weight-saving abil- 
ities for use in parts normally requir- 
ing the use of stainless steel. Many 
problems of cracking regarding stain- 
less steel are avoided. Defects to be 
considered are moisture absorption 
after exposure to elevated tempera- 
tures and resultant low flexural 
strength, gradual deterioration of the 
resins due to aging or exposure, and 
pin-hole porosity when made by low- 
pressure methods. 


Honeycombs 


The use of honeycomb materials 
has been another major development 
in the aircraft industry for use as door 
panels, bulkheads, navigator and radio 
operator tables. They are being made 
from a paper and phenolic proprietary 
material called Aircomb. Honeycomb 
structures provide great rigidity and 
strength and have low weight factors. 
Their principal defects apply to re- 
stricted use outside the minus 65 deg. 
F. to plus 250 deg. F. temperature 
range, and ineffectiveness of bonds be- 
tween the closure skins and the honey- 
comb core. The same inspection diffi- 
culties as noted under adhesives apply 
to these materials. 

Thermosetting cast transparent 
laminated plastic sheet for use as 
cockpit and canopy enclosure mate- 
rials has been a prime development, 
and offers advantages over the acrylic 
materials heretofore used. It is par- 
ticularly resistant to crazing and sol- 
vent attack and has temperature sta- 
bility at 200 deg. F., notch sensitivity, 
optical clarity and impact resistance. 
However, great care must be taken 
during all phases of production proc- 
esses with respect to cutouts, joggles, 
holes and edge attachments. 


The development and design of air- 
craft radomes with respect to both 
operational quality and variety in size 
has progressed rapidly during the past 
year. Problems of location, material, 
de-icing, electronic transmission, non- 
metallic attachment, scope, weight and 
size are encompassed in each applica- 


tion. The development of suitable rain 
erosion protection has progressed, but 
not rapidly enough to satisfy the re- 
quirements of sonic and supersonic air- 
craft. 


Insulation blankets 


Insulation blankets must perform 
several purposes, those of keeping 
noise levels to a minimum and giving 
adequate thermal protection, and must 
also be the lightest weight possible. 
New developments in the field of 
super-fine quartz and silica fibers 
have been made and will soon be avail- 
able for use in high temperature and 
acoustical blankets offering thermal 
protection up to and including 2,000 
deg. F. or higher. This is extremely 
important in protecting structural 
components around the jet engine ex- 
haust systems and other high tempera- 
ture components. 

There is considerable need and 
interest in the development of high 
strength casting alloys, both ferrous 
and non-ferrous fields. Casting design 
allowables are at the present time very 
conservative. Until improvements are 
made in casting techniques, purity of 
base metals, and high quality control 
methods established for production 
lots, the desired requirements will not 
be achieved. 

The Douglas Long Beach Division 
has initiated a program for the use of 
356-T6 centrifugal castings, wherein 
very close tolerances and fine surface 
finishes have been achieved, thus en- 
abling the elimination of many ma- 
chining operations otherwise neces- 
sary. The use of shell mold process, 
investment method and centrifugal 
process are all steps in the casting im- 
provement program. 

The development of thin-wall cor- 
rosion resistant steel tubing was neces- 
sitated by the use of pneumatic sys- 
tems in turbo prop and jet aircraft. 
Tubing with wall thicknesses of .016 
minimum and outside diameters rang- 
ing from 1% to 7 in. are currently 
being used at temperatures of 700 deg. 
F. and under operating pressures of 
200 psi. 

Another major factor has been the 
development of machined and roll 
tapered bare and thin-clad aluminum 
alloy skin panels. New facilities in- 
stalled at the aluminum mill levels 
have enabled the airframe manufac- 
turer to procure quality sheets and 
plates exceeding 100 in. in width and 
up to 30 and 40 ft. in length. 

Development by the Air Force of 
large forging facilities and the instal- 
lation of related equipment offers con- 
siderable interest to the airframe de- 
signer. However, little use is being 
made of such facilities by Douglas 
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vels will flake off during flexing if it is not agement, get quick action. Call AMERICAN now. 
fac- { properly impregnated with organic AR-19 
and — materials. 
and | 
; Hughes 
sof =| Hughes is primarily engaged in the 
tal- | research, development and production 
on- | of advanced electronic and armament 
de- weapons systems for the military serv- Factory & General Offices: » 1145 Park Avenue + Oakland 8, California + Phone Olympic 2-0800 
ring | ices, The majority of these projects aaenes | tivo So Bienen | Ste nn at 2 
glas are of a security classified nature and SAN FRANCISCO: 7 Front St., SUtter 1-6068 ST. LOUIS: 843 So. Lindbergh Bivd., WYndom 2226 
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AIRCRAFT— 


therefore design and production infor- 
mation cannot be released. 


Lockheed 


Among the new materials to come to 
the front during the past year at Lock- 
heed’s Burbank plant is 17-7PH. It 
has the advantages of weight saving 
and corrosion resistance with good 
formability and high strength. Its dis- 
advantages, however, are heat-treat 
distortion and lack of uniform heat- 
treating. 

Titanium alloy Rc130A_ incorpo- 
rates light weight, high strength and 
corrosion resistance, with disadvan- 
tages of high cost and poor machin- 
ability. Powdered aluminum devel- 
oped during the past year has been 
found to have high heat resistance and 
magnesium powdered metal appears to 
have high compressive yield strength. 
On the other hand the latter has poor 
weight-to-strength ratio. 

During the past year Lockheed 
has investigated the development of 
stretcher leveled plates for integrally 
stiffened machined panels. There has 
also been an investigation of spot weld- 
ing, fusion welding and flash welding 
techniques for titanium and its alloys. 
Techniques for flash welding and ex- 
truding stainless steel and titanium 
alloy shapes are being tried, as well as 
ways and means for producing sharp 
bends in large thin-walled tubing. 
Methods for joggling integrally stiff- 
ened panels to reduce the amount of 
machining and methods for metal 
gathering on the ends of tubular parts 
are also being looked into. 


. . . Begins on page 70 


Marquardt 


During the past year Marquardt 
has experimented in open air impact 
forging with two air-operated, hori- 
zontal rams for jet engine turbine 
blades and other precision die forgings 
on a Chambersburg press. This press 
has the advantage of greatly reduced 
amount of impact shock being trans- 
mitted to the shop floor; also the ease 
of installation and low overhead space 
requirements. 

Also being used is metal spinning 
equipment produced by Lodge and 
Shipley for their flow-turning process. 
Electro-spark and/or electro-arc ma- 
chining of carbides and other difficult 
materials has now been adapted fol- 
lowing the precedent set in Europe. 
They are used for cylindrical grinding 
of parallel cutting operations similar 
to conventional machine shop prac- 
tice. An enormous increase in cutting 
capacity and conservation of diamond 
boart has been realized by the use of 
these methods. 
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Ultrasonic machining methods have 
been adopted by the use of high-cycle 
transducers such as those marketed by 
Cavatron & Rayathon Corp. 

Among the new materials which 
have come into heavy use in the last 
year are titanium carbide and chrome 
carbides for use on gas turbine blades. 
These materials have an advantage in 
extreme temperature conditions ex- 
hibiting good strength and wear char- 
acteristics. 


North American 


Due to strike conditions, North 
American has found it impossible to 
contribute to this year’s aircraft re- 
view. 

Northrop 


Northrop has adopted high-pressure 
Guerin type hydropress forming at its 
Hawthorne, Calif., operation. The 
equipment presently being used op- 
erates at 7,500 psi. and is used on 
small parts. Soon to be delivered is 
hydropress forming equipment which 
will accommodate larger parts, far 
larger than current low-pressure hy- 
dropress capacities allow. 

Matched metal molds for plastic 
parts production have been developed 
to incorporate punchouts and shear 
edges, thereby producing completely 
trimmed and pierced parts. Northrop 
is making drop hammer and other im- 
pact type dies from reclaimed thermo- 
plastic materials. 

Application has been made of check- 
out fixtures for electrical and elec- 
tronic systems, designed with the com- 
plete circuitry necessary for high- 
speed inspection of installation and 
performance of aircraft components. 

Pressurized and heated curing fix- 
tures for bonded honeycomb assem- 
blies have been adopted during the 
past year. New processes and equip- 
ment for the manufacture of non- 
circular gears have also been incor- 
porated into the operation. New types 
of equipment for these manufacturing 
processes include high-pressure hy- 
draulic systems, machines and manu- 
facturing techniques for contouring 
honeycomb materials, and a portable 
cable terminal swager. 

The foremost new material of the 
year at Northrop is titanium. It is 
stronger than aluminum, lighter than 
stainless steel, and offers a solution to 
many of the heat and stress problems 
being encountered in design of future 
fighter-type aircraft. Indicative of the 
advanced design thinking going on at 
Northrop is the fact that during the 
year a special titanium committee has 
been established to accelerate incor- 
poration of the new “wonder metal” 
in Northrop designs. Because of the 
scarcity and high cost of titanium, one 


of the chief points of analysis of the 
committee will be to determine 
whether each proposal for its use in 
current and future design projects is 
economically sound. 

Ryan 

During the past year Ryan has ac- 
complished extensive work in develop- 
ing new techniques for fusion and elec- 
trical resistance welding. Considerable 
work has been done in developing 
techniques for automatic Heli-arc 
welding contoured surfaces, such as 
segments of spheres. Progress has also 
been made in the use of Sigma weld- 
ing. One job, previously welded man- 
ually, is now being welded automat- 
ically, resulting in better quality welds 
and an $80,000 a year saving. 

In conjunction with the Taylor- 
Winfield Co., an intermittent cycling 
device has been developed for use on 
seam welders to speed up the welding 
operation three times over the con- 
ventional seam and roll spot welding 
methods. This resistance welding unit 
stops the seam weld rolls from rotating 
as the weld is fired and instantly starts 
it again until it is positioned for the 
next weld cycle. Previously, it was 
necessary to produce eleven spot-welds 
to the inch to obtain a gas-tight seam- 
weld joint. This is now accomplished 
with four spots to the inch. 

Ryan has Navy and Air Force con- 
tracts to develop typical airframe and 
engine shroud components from tita- 
nium. The new metal is also being 
evaluated as to its practicality when 
compared with presently used metals. 
Prime emphasis in the titanium de- 
velopment has been in the field of 
forming, both hot and cold. There has 
been secondary emphasis on develop- 
ing fusion as well as resistance weld- 
ing techniques for titanium and its 
alloys. 

In expand forming Ryan has de- 
veloped and is currently using in pro- 
duction expanding machines capable 
of exerting 4,800 tons radial pressure. 
Components which have been pre- 
viously spun to greater tolerances than 
permitted by production requirements 
are either formed in their entirety or 
sized within the allowable range. 

The outstanding development in 
connection with materials already in 
use is the application of ceramic coat- 
ings to high temperature exhaust sys- 
tems and jet engine components. Dur- 
ing the past year combustion chambers 
for jet engines have been made of mild 
steels included with ceramic, and have 
exhibited stamina and life comparable 
to the uncoated Inconel chambers 
which are standard. 

Extremely expensive titanium (pres- 
ently $25 lb.) has come to the front 
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t No matter how it’s disguised, a steel problem can mean a struggle — but not if you call 
Jorgensen. It may be that you need a non-magnetic stainless steel such as 18-8, but haven’t 
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AIRCRAFT— 


in the industry-wide battle to keep 
down weight. A temperamental metal, 
it requires special handling in the 
forming, cleaning and welding proc- 
esses. But the military services are 
interested in it because of its great 
strength-to-weight ratio and the possi- 
bility that it might be able to replace 
stainless steel in certain applications 
at great reductions in weight. 


. . « Begins on page 70 


Solar 


During the past year, Solar adopted 
four new developments in its manufac- 





turing operations that were particu- 
larly significant: (1) The use of shell 
mold castings of stainless steel alloys 
which provide many important advan- 
tages over alternative methods; (2) 
Friction bandsawing of metals, using 
a toothless strapping technique de- 
veloped at Solar; (3) New develop- 
ments in brazing, particularly the de- 
velopment of a new family of brazing 
alloys known as Sola-Braze; and (4) 
The use of rubber forming, the tech- 
nique of using trapped rubber in place 
of a punch in the forming of metal 
parts. 

The development of ceramic coat- 


New Fiant for Angelus Steel Treating Co. — of Steel and Concrete Construction. 


. 
FLEXIBLE DESIGN 


Empire rigid steel frames are easily com- 
bined with masonry, tilt-up concrete walls, 
composition roofs, etc. Any width, any 
height, any length. 


+ 100% FINANCING 


Empire will assist in arranging the financing 
of an Empire building for your convenience. 
Free estimates — no obligation. 


+ COMPLETE SERVICE 


Empire crews will handle the whole job 
quickly, efficiently under ONE CON- 
TRACT .. . Engineering, Permits, Survey- 
ing, Concrete, Plumbing, Electrical, Erec- 
tion, Partitions, etc., to final finish. 


= LOW COST 


Custom Buildings at Standard Prices 
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Second Plant Built for Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
— of Stee! and Concrete Construction. 


Sees 
New Plant for Powers Mfg. Co. — of Steel and 
Concrete Tilt-up Construction. 


EMPIRE 


STEEL BUILDINGS COMPANY 


2137 MARIANNA AVE. ° 


LOS ANGELES 32, CALIFORNIA 
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ings for the protection of metals was 
advanced significantly during 1953. 
The advance took two major direc- 
tions: (1) The first mass production 
facility for ceramic coating aircraft 
and non-aircraft parts was put into 
production, taking the ceramic coating 
business out of the pilot plant stage. 
(2) A great deal of important research 
has been done on development of use- 
ful ceramic coatings for low alloy and 
mild steels. This research should result 
in new coatings to protect metals 
against a variety of adverse service 
conditions, and should be important to 
designers, engineers and production 
men. 


By-products 


In the development of improved 
manufacturing processes numerous 
new products and techniques have 
been developed during 1953. In such 
cases Northrop’s Associated Products 
department often licenses other manu- 
facturers on a royalty basis to manu- 
facture and market these products. 

Northrop has licensed Hufford Ma- 
chine Works, Inc., El Segundo, to 
handle its flexible stretch form block 
used as a machine attachment with 
stretch presses. 

R. H. Froom & Co., Los Angeles, 
has been licensed to produce a lifting 
tool designed for handling heavy form- 
ing dies. 

E. H. Stau Co., Los Angeles, is han- 
dling an anchor nut holder used for 
positioning and holding anchor nut 
plates in alignment for the purpose of 
attaching the nut plates to structural 
parts. 

Also handled for Northrop is a cable 
slack compensator, originally designed 
for use in the Scorpion F-89 aileron 
and elevator control systems. 

Peerless Machine Co., Los Angeles, 
is licensed to produce a leak-proof 
freely rotating swivel elbow fitting 
capable of withstanding the loads 
exerted by high pressure fluid flow. 









































The following new products were | 


developed at Solar during 1953: (1) 
The Microjet, a unique type of control 
for jet engines, was announced. (2) 
New improvements in Solar’s line of 
small gas turbine engines were made 
and marketing plans for the sale of 
these power plants to industry gen- 
erally were developed. (3) The stain- 
less alloy foundry concentrated on the 
production of shell mold castings and 
these are being sold to a variety of air- 
craft and non-aircraft firms. (4) A 
new type of aluminum welding flux 
was perfected and is being marketed 
throughout the United States. 

Harvey Machine Co., Inc., has de- 
veloped a new aircraft structural alu- 
minum alloy known as HZM100. 
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ROCKETS— 


Majority of nation’s production in the West. 
Liquid-propellant engines being developed 


os the aircraft industry, a major 
portion of the rocket propulsion 
research and development, manufac- 
turing and test activities in this nation 
are carried out in the Western States. 

Companies engaged in this work 
are, of course, under contract to vari- 
ous branches of the Department of 
Defense, and their activities are of a 
classified nature. However, their gen- 
eral activities may be defined, and the 
following information has been sup- 
plied by the Southern California Sec- 
tion of the American Rocket Society. 

The Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
which is a part of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, of Pasadena, 
Calif., was organized in 1941. This is 
a non-profit research and develop- 
ment group. The greater part of the 
activities are in basic research, al- 
though some design work, under spe- 
cific contract, is accomplished. No 
manufacturing is attempted. 

Grand Central Aircraft Company, 
of Los Angeles, organized its Rocket 
Division in March 1952 for the pur- 
pose of engaging in the research, de- 
velopment and production of solid- 
propellant rocket units. 

Although this company is occupied 
principally with the manufacture of 
various solid-propellant units, some 
of which were designed and developed 
at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, fa- 
cilities have been available from the 
inception of the organization for basic 
research in propellants and for the de- 
sign and development of solid-propel- 
lant units for all applications. 


Operations at Azusa 


Aerojet-General Corporation of 
Azusa, California, was organized in 
March 1942 for manufacture of the 
solid-propellant JATO. Since that time 
its activities have expanded to include 
the design, development, and manu- 
facture of solid-propellant booster 
rockets, solid-propellant air-to-air 
missiles, the development of various 
solid- and liquid-propellant guided 
missiles and boosters, auxiliary power 
units, underwater rockets, programs 
for basic research, and the design of 
rocket test facilities and instrumenta- 
tion. 

At present all design, development, 
research, and test facilities are located 
in Azusa; the solid-propellant manu- 
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ROCKET engine testing 
by North American 


facturing facilities are located in Sac- 
ramento. Aerojet-General Corporation 
has the largest privately-owned solid- 
propellant rocket facilities in the 
United States. 

North American Aviation, Inc., of 
Los Angeles, began activities in the 
design and development of large 
liquid-propellant rocket engines in 
April 1945. Since that time, as part of 
the large, integrated program under 
the Missile and Control Equipment 
(MACE) operations, the propulsion 
activities have been expanded to many 
other research, development and man- 
ufacturing programs, such as the de- 
velopment of several types of solid- 
and liquid-propellant air-to-air mis- 
siles, the design and development of 
liquid-propellant rocket engines for 
sled-type supersonic research vehicles, 
and a number of basic research pro- 
grams. 

Several types of large liquid-propel- 
lant rocket engines for use in large 
guided missiles have been developed, 
and work with these and other propul- 
sion devices which have been designed 
and developed under various programs 
is a major part of the activities. 

A separate rocket propulsion engi- 
neering and manufacturing plant, in 
eastern Los Angeles, was occupied in 
1952, and a comprehensive rocket test 
facility, isolated from neighboring 
communities, has been established in 
the Santa Susana Mountains, just 
northwest of Los Angeles. North 
American has the largest and most 
complete privately-owned liquid-pro- 





pellant rocket facilities in the nation. 


The special provisions and the large 
amount of isolated area required for 
the testing of missiles in flight, for the 
launching of air-to-air, air-to-surface 
and surface-to-air missiles, for the 
conduct of supersonic research pro- 
grams, for the testing of under-water 
rockets, and many other special re- 
quirements, make it necessary that 
rocket and missile test areas be pro- 
vided and supported by the govern- 
ment for the testing of devices in their 
final phases of development. 


Desert areas practical 


The large, isolated desert areas of 
the Western States are particularly 
suited to these activities, and for that 
reason most of the rocket and missile 
test stations in the United States are 
located in this region. The Naval Air 
Missile Test Center at Point Mugu, 
California, the Naval Ordnance Test 
Station at Inyokern, Calif., the Naval 
Ordnance Test Station annex for 
underwater rocket testing at Morris 
Dam, Azusa, Calif., Edwards Air 
Force Base (Muroc Dry Lake), Calif., 
Holloman Air Force Base at Alma- 
gordo, N. M., and the White Sands 
Proving Ground, N. M., are compre- 
hensive test facilities operated by the 
government with service personnel 
who work in conjunction with the pri- 
vate concerns under contract for the 
development of rocket propulsion de- 
vices. 

Since World War II, the range of 
applications in which rocket propul- 
sion is used to advantage has been 
closely explored and greatly extended. 


Guided missiles 


THE GUIDED missile field is 
so highly classified that West- 
ern Industry is unable to present 
at this time much information 
regarding it, except to point out 
that the rocket activities de- 
scribed in the accompanying 
article are only a part of the 
missile field. 

Many companies in the West 
are participating in the missile 
program, which has brought 
into use new materials, com- 
ponents and methods of manu- 
facture. Not the least is the 
change in manufacturing con- 
cept required of men accus- 
tomed to putting together a 
comparatively small number of 
units of big equipment, who 
must now adapt themselves to 
what amounts to mass produc- 
tion of small objects. 
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TO CONNECT AND DISCONNECT 
FLUID-CARRYING LINES FAST 


This Aeroquip development saves you time and money! 
LOW COST . . . Aeroquip Slide-Seal Couplings con- 
nect and disconnect fluid-carrying lines instantly 
assuring full flow of fluids when connected, and 
seal of each half when disconnected. 
LIGHTWEIGHT AND COMPACT . . . They are ideal for 
use in confined areas and may be used to advan- 
tage in a wide variety of applications. 





\eroquip 


SLIDE-SEAL COUPLINGS 


SIMPLE DESIGN . . . Only four working parts and 
two “O” rings assure positive performance and 
foolproof operation. 

ADAPTABLE for use with many fluids including 
hydraulic fluids, hot oil, crude and fuel oils, anti- 
freeze solutions, gasoline, Diesel fuels, air, water, 
and other fluids. 

Descriptive literature is available . .. please write. 


AERO-COUPLING CORPORATION 


(A Subsidiary Of Aeroquip Corporation) 
3015 Winona Avenue, Burbank, Calif. 


CS CONS ant CES mt SPARKS-WILLS, INC., 1624 S. E. GRAND AVE., PORTLAND 14, ORE. 


OREGON, WASHINGTON and IDAHO: 
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ELECTRONICS— 


Materials handling engineers are mechanizing 
manufacture of components and TV picture tubes 


ROGRESS in the field of radio 

and electronics for the past year 
was notable primarily in the develop- 
ment of manufacturing processes and 
expansion of facilities. 

Materials handling specialists are 
entering the electronic industry pic- 
ture to help mechanize the manufac- 
ture of electronic components formerly 
manufactured by intricate, delicate 
hand operations. Television tubes are 
now being turned out at fabulous pro- 
duction rates through highly mech- 
anized fabrication lines. 

Another good example of how prog- 
ress in electronics is dependent upon 
other engineering skills is the tran- 
sistor. Further development of this 
already widely heralded miracle tool 
now rests in the hands of the materials 
man or physical scientist. The pres- 
ently used materials for transistor 
manufacture are Germanium, Silicon, 
and Selenium. They are all plagued 
with the same two weaknesses; in- 
ability to stand moisture and heat. 

Transistors can be and have been 
made moisture proof by sealing them 
in an evacuated glass envelope, but 
this, of course, brings the processing 
back in the direction of vacuum tube 
manufacturing. Plastic casings have 
not been successful from a moisture 
sealing standpoint. 


Sensitive to heat 


Heat sensitivity in a_ transistor 
means that it completely ceases to 
function as a transistor when the tem- 
perature reaches from 70° to 80° C. 

Since heat is generated in most 
electronic equipment, or since such 
equipment is usually located near a 
source of heat such as machinery, en- 
gines, etc., it is necessary that the 
transistor be able to withstand these 
temperatures. This is an important 
problem to be solved. Materials men 
must, it appears, discover or develop 
a new material that will be immune to 
the ills of the present selection of mate- 
rials, 

When present transistor deficiencies 
have been overcome, it will have been 
by the efforts of the physicists and 
chemists in creating new materials. 
This points up the modern practice of 
assigning to a project teams made up 
of men of several of the sciences. 

When will John Q. Public own his 
first radio or TV set using transistors? 
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... And still growing 


THE ELECTRONIC manufac- 
turing industry on the West 
Coast has shown phenomenal 
growth and development in the 
past decade. 

California electronic factories 


employ 51,000 persons, and 
have an annual output valued at 
$700,000,000, according to the 
West Coast Electronics Manu- 


facturers Association, with 
members in seven states and 
Councils in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 





That time is spoken of in terms of a 
year to three years away, by people 
“in the know.” 

The man in the street is not suffer- 
ing from the lack of transistors. Its 
application in his household equip- 
ment or in tools of his trade will prob- 
ably not materially change their func- 
tions at all. 

However, the transistor in a hearing 
aid is a wonderful application espe- 
cially appreciated by the hard-of- 
hearing who have come to rely on this 
aid and yet are completely at the 
mercy of relatively short-lived fila- 
ment batteries necessary in the con- 
ventional vacuum tube amplifier. 
Transistors, needing no filament bat- 
teries, eliminate this problem and also 
enable the hearing aid to be materially 
reduced in size. 

The West has some activity in the 
manufacturing of hearing aids but it 
amounts to a rather small percentage 
of the nation’s total production. The 
center of hearing aid manufacturing 
seems to be in Minneapolis. 

Aviation has great need of two of 
the transistor’s most important values. 
First, its low power consumption 
(from the plane’s batteries and gen- 
erators) due to its high over-all oper- 
ating efficiency, has already sold itself 
to the aircraft industry. Second, the 
low mass of a transistor recommends 
it for modern high speed aircraft, 
where a plane pulling out of a dive 
creates a high centrifugal force. These 
G’s of pull can build up to tremendous 
forces that tend to distort or break the 
delicate parts of a vacuum tube. 
Rocket powered missiles have cre- 


ated a much higher demand for low 
mass electronic components. One such 
demand will be the ability to with- 
stant 2,000 G’s. 

Aviation is still furthering the trend 
toward more radio equipment aboard 
planes, but there is a practical limita- 
tion to the electronics application. The 
payload capacity must be maintained, 
whether it be a military or a commer- 
cial aircraft. 

Here transistors, when further de- 
veloped, will materially aid in reduc- 
ing the weight of radio equipment in 
addition to reducing the weight in 
power supply equipment. 

Human senses and reflexes are wi- 
able to cope with the problems that 
arise with flying a jet plane at a speed 
of 1,000 miles per hour, and from a 
military viewpoint, firing a gun at an 
object which, when it first becomes 
visible to the pilot, would be passed 
before he could press a button to fire. 

Thus the problem is to reduce 
equipment to increase the payload and 
yet retain all the necessary electronic 
devices that make modern high speed 
air travel possible. Human functions 
must be supplemented or supplanted 
when flying at supersonic speeds. 

Electronic devices are constantly 
seeing wider application by industry, 
yet industry has not employed them 
as fully as it could. The reason is prob- 
ably because a vacuum tube is not 
considered reliable enough. Of course 
this might be the policy of a company 
that would employ an electronic calcu- 
lator in the front office for handling 
complex mathematical problems and 
yet shy away from electronic equip- 
ment in the plant. 

Stanford Research Institute at Stan- 
ford University, Calif., and Hughes 
Research and Development Labora- 
tories in Culver City, two of the coun- 
try’s finest research organizations, 
have groups working on transitor de- 
velopment, methods of manufacturing 
and applications in equipment. 

The following table based on data 
collected by the Radio-Electronics- 
Television Manufacturers Assn., shows 
television set shipments to dealers in 
the eleven Western States for the first 

10 months of 1953: 


State No. of sets 
California 424,515 
Washington 117,071 
Oregon 65,995 
Colorado 59,979 
Arizona 32,436 
Utah 31,095 
New Mexico 16,097 
Idaho 15,489 
Nevada 8,614 
Montana 7,403 
Wyoming 2,882 

Total . 781,576 

Entire United States 5,305,072 
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INSTRUMENTS— 


Trend toward simplified, low- 
er priced instruments to fit 
budgets of the smaller plant 


HE IDEA MEN were busy as 

ever last year concocting new in- 
struments to think, analyze, measure, 
count and supervise industrial proc- 
esses, so that 1953 started out in high 
gear. 


Selling grew somewhat tougher after 
mid-year, affected by growling among 
budget-conscious plant managers. But 
since the instrument industry, with the 
world its oyster, lives mainly by find- 
ing unfilled needs in research and pro- 
duction and filling them, no one was 
alarmed. There were plenty of needs 
in sight, particularly among Europe’s 
reviving industries, as well as among 
smaller U. S. plants. 


Sales strategy in the latter field re- 
volved around the philosophy that the 
smaller a plant’s technical staff, the 
more it needs instrumentation. For 
instance, a small laboratory’s only 
chemist finds much of his time taken 
up with routine operations such as 
titrating, hence his productive efforts 
can be multiplied by turning over such 
messy and time-consuming jobs to an 
automatic instrument. 


Mechanized testing 


Routine production tests, such as 
checking metals for chemical impuri- 
ties, can be mechanized with direct- 
reading quantometers. One secondary 
metal concern with two spectographers 
in its laboratory recently reported 
turning out 14,000 qualitative sam- 
plings of castings in two eight-hour 
shifts. 


Large Western plants already have 
swung strongly toward tighter process 
control, spurred by stringent inspec- 
tion requirements of military con- 
tracts. The past year saw a trend 
toward simplified, lower-prices instru- 
ments to fit budgets of small plants. 


Meanwhile, Western instrument 
manufacturers pushed their overseas 
operations, despite low-cost labor 
competition in England and Germany. 
Reports are that the formidable tech- 
nical wizardry offered by pre-war 
Germany no longer exists, although 
Zeiss occasionally contrives to get a 
few goods out through the Iron Cur- 
tain. Italy, however, is competing 
strongly. 

Foreign exchange offers many prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, Applied Research, 
for instance, established a branch at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, and commis- 
sioned sales agents throughout the 
North European countries, while 
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INSTRUMENTS— 


. Begins on page 83 


Beckman started construction of a 
manufacturing plant at Munich. 

This mushrooming concern by 
spring will consolidate part of its pro- 
duction in a new $2,000,000 head- 
quarters plant now being built at 
Fullerton, California, grouping some 
of the work now being performed in 
some 20 buildings scattered around 
Pasadena. Phenomenal growth of elec- 
tronic counting devices during the past 
year also led Beckman to expand 
threefold its recently acquired com- 
puter plant at Berkeley, California. 

Joining this fast-growing coterie of 
“electronic brain” manufacturers were 
Consolidated Engineering, which set 
up a new division in the computer field, 
and Logistics Research, a Redondo 
Beach concern which predicts a Model 
T-type revolution resulting from low- 
er-priced equipment adaptable to al- 
most every type of industry. 


Magnetic drum computer 


Another entrant in the computing 
field is the Marchant calculating or- 
ganization of Emeryville, California, 
who set up in 1952 a subsidiary known 
as Marchant Research. The latter has 
developed a versatile magnetic drum 
computer in the lower priced field 
which will be marketed by the parent 
company, Marchant Calculators, Inc. 

Markets envisaged for such gear in- 
clude computation and preparation of 
payrolls and bills, keeping of insur- 





ance, social security and personnel 
records, making economic studies and 
business forecasts, scheduling produc- 
tion time on machines, regulating 
priorities to move some jobs faster, 
figuring overtime work, and deciding 
which jobs to subcontract well in ad- 
vance of an anticipated bottleneck. 

An example of such trends in the 
West is Douglas Aircraft, which five 
years ago had less than 500 sq. ft. of 
space devoted to computing equipment 
but which today has such machines 
occupying more than 12,000 sq. ft., 
with the end not in sight. 

New developments in instrumenta- 
tion include use of new recorders for 
stress, vibration and mechanical mo- 
tion. Consolidated Engineering, for 
instance, reports that a very compact 
recorder, built so small it could fit in- 
side a rocket, proved valuable to oil 
companies for registering stresses in 
drilling. Other recorders are being 
miniaturized to the extent that they 
may even be run through a vein into 
the heart. 

Use of mass spectrometers for 
process control are another step 
toward the automatic factory. Applied 
Research Co. brought out a multi- 
channel quantometer suited to many 
varied plant needs, pointing out that 
the quantometer also obtains results in 
terms of electrical units, and thus can 
be harnessed up to electronic “‘brains”’ 
to give direct control of production 
processes—the single apparatus makes 
the test, decides what is necessary, 
and bosses the job of getting it done. 





MOVIES— 


3-D bubble bursts, widescreen projection a hope 
Cost cutting, better photography, color foreseen 


IDE-SCREEN pictures may 

have helped the box office but 
they also boosted studio costs, spur- 
ring the industry’s Motion Picture 
Research Council to a new search for 
production shortcuts. Larger sets for 
the spectacular costume dramas 
greatly augment lighting demands, 
and floodlight reflectors, housings and 
lenses have been redesigned to accom- 
modate incandescent lamps as large 
as 15,000 watts, triple the usual size. 


What 3-D didn't do 


Intensified also is the need for more 
economical as well as lighter and 
stronger set-building materials. Big- 
gest recent advance has been “peel” 
paste enabling paint and wallpaper to 
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be stripped off cleanly, permitting re- 
use of the plywood flats comprising 
the standard set-building unit. Photo- 
graphic wallpaper is saving labor in 
scene backgrounds and also in floor 
effects such as parquetry. 

High cost of polyesters has limited 
their use as plaster substitutes, but 
progress has been made in toughening 
plaster by amino resins in water slurry, 
permitting casting instead of carpen- 
tering of window frames, stair steps, 
and intricate architectural details. 

Another large expense—foliage for 
decorating sets—is being cut by vari- 
ous flameproofing materials such as 
pigmented rubber emulsions. Stringent 
fire regulations now require replace- 
ment of natural cut foliage after two 
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days and the trend is toward vinyl 
foliage, which looks real yet can he 
created to order on the drafting board 
to fit the mood of fantasy pictures, 
White foaming materials used in fire 
fighting are replacing the old reliable 
corn flakes for snowstorm effects. 
Another new snow consists of balsa | 
wood shavings, cut up to desired flake | 
size, bleached and fireproofed. f 

The Motion Picture Research Coun- | 
cil, in combination with a group of ' 
architects, has designed a new drive- | 
in theater screen 314 times brighter— | 
equal, with a moderate-sized projector, | 
to indoor theater brilliance. A specu- 
lar aluminum paint is used in com- 
bination with myriad small cups on 
the screen to direct light back into the 
viewing area instead of wasting it in 
random reflection. Thus the “ozoners” 
can open earlier in summer, are proof 
against interference from nearby street 
light or the moon, and can show stereo- 
scopic types of films. 
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Materials needed 


Much soul-searching has resulted 
from 1953’s 3-D bubble, which may 
not have collapsed but certainly 
shrank almost as fast as it expanded. 
During the hectic months following 
the spectacular success of “Bwana 
Devil,” 33 of the goggle-type pictures 
were cranked out in frantic haste, but 
at year’s end not one new one was 
definitely scheduled. Industry experts 
blame part of the decline on inferior 
productions, careless projection, and 
general inexperience by all hands. 

Hopes now are pinned on better 
photographic quality, clearer color 
rendition, and more elaborate produc- 
tions to offset the letdown in public 
interest. New processes are now ready 
in color control, with better filters, less 
negative film grain, larger negative 
area, plus a trend toward sharper 
lenses for greater illusion of depth. | 

Advent of magnetic picture record- 
ing as brought out for TV use is dis- 
counted by film experts, who say the 
quality would not meet theater stand- 
ards of definition, since the amount of | 
picture detail that can be recorded on | 
13 channels of tape would not begin 
to compare with the equivalent 990 | 
channels afforded by standard 35-mm. | 
film. 

With 2,000 theaters now dark and 
5,000 of the 16,000 U. S. movie 
theaters currently operating in the 
red, the industry is waiting to see 
whether pictures less spectacular than | 
the record-breaking “The Robe” will | 
draw box office returns sufficient to g 
warrant widespread conversion to | 
wide-screen projection. ' 

Polaroid reports it has developed § 
more comfortable viewers, cheap 
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enough to throw away after use, and 
a new film compatible with other sys- 
tems will permit operation with one 
projector instead of two. Major stu- 
dios, which were slow to hop aboard 
the original 3-D bandwagon, are will- 
ing to back further experiments in this 
field, but considerable encouragement 
may be necessary before theater own- 
ers generally decide to make the rather 
considerable investment required. 


RAILROADS— 


Gross revenues hit new high 
due to freight rate increase. 
Passenger traffic is declining 


PERATING REVENUES of 

the country’s Class I railroads 
reached a new high in 1953. Final fig- 
ures will not be available until late in 
January, but preliminary estimates 
indicate that they may be above $11,- 
000,000,000 for the first time, as com- 
pared with $10,581,418,145 in 1952, 
the previous high. 

Increase in gross revenues has been 
due to the higher level of freight rates 
effective throughout the year, rather 
than to heavier traffic. Preliminary 
figures for the full year show con- 
tinued decline in passenger service 
volume, measured in passenger miles, 
and point to little if any increase in 
freight service volume, measured in 
revenue ton miles. 

Greater gross revenues naturally 
were productive of improvement in 
net railway operating income, which 
is the margin of intake over operating 
expense and tax outgo. It now appears 
that net railway operating income in 
1953, while substantially better than 
in 1952, has not afforded an earned 
return on net property investment ex- 
ceeding that experienced in 1948 and 
1950. The earned rate of return in 
those years was 4.24% and 4.23% 
respectively. 

Results in 1953 consequently indi- 
cate that increases in freight rate 
levels since 1948 have not produced 
revenue increases in excess of the in- 
creases in operating expenses and taxes 
that have preceded or accompanied 
them. Encouragement due to improved 
results in 1953 also is somewhat 
dampened by experience in the later 
months of the year. 

Carloadings have been below those 
in corresponding periods of the pre- 
ceding year steadily since August. 
Revenues consequently have been less 
favorable than in the corresponding 
months a year ago. 

Gross revenues and net earnings 
both were better in each month 
through the fore part of this year than 
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Industrial Sites and Buildings 





_ before deciding your new plant location 


— f check CHICO 


CALIFORNIA 


At the end of World War II, this was a 1055 acre “ghost town” left behind by the Air Force. 


Today, it is a bustling industrial community with 24 business firms . . 


. and more coming. This 


area is ideally situated for firms wanting to get away from metropolitan congestion, yet want 
to be centrally located in Northern California. Here, for example, you will find: 


No city taxes 

No special assessments 

No bonded indebtedness to retire 
Unlimited free water supply 
(except for heavy 
industrial use) 

Unlimited electric power 

at Bay Area industrial 

rates 

Excellent sewage disposal 
free, (except for heavy 
industrial use) 


Paved heavy-duty streets 

-.- perfect natural drainage 
Modern, complete fire department 
Ample on and off street parking 
Rail freight service direct to 
dockside, truckline and airline 
service direct to your door 
Ample labor supply 

Complete restaurant facilities 
Good recreation opportunity 
Plenty of room for your 

future industrial expansion 


All this at unbelievably low-cost lease rates (for existing buildings), plus cooperation towards 


construction of special buildings for lease. Attractive arrangements for erecting and owning 


your own buildings. But this is only part of the story on this industrial tract located but 4 miles 


from city center, adjoining the largest municipally owned California airport north of San 


Francisco. 


For pictures, 


literature and complete detail 


write or phone 


C. O. Branot, Manager, Chico Municipal Airport, Chico, 
Butte County, California. Telephone Flreside 2-4276. Real 


Estate Brokers honored. 


CHICO MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 








RAILROADS— 


. . . Begins on page 85 


in 1952. Beginning in September, how- 
ever, declines in both gross and net 
began to appear where increases had 
been shown in immediately preceding 
months. While some decline in traffic 
influenced this reversal of trends, it 
was principally due to the fact that 
freight rate levels through the first 
half of 1952 were substantially lower 
than those effective after July 1, 1952, 
and since. Improvement in the over- 
all railroad showing in 1953 has been 
due more to better results in the first 
half of the year than to experience 
in later months. 

Programs for improvement outlays 
in 1954 will of course be affected by 
conditions as the year advances. Pres- 
ent plans indicate that they will cor- 
respond to those in 1953 if revenue 
conditions are encouraging. There may 
be some decline in capital expenditures 
for equipment, but budget plans thus 
far point to increased expenditures for 
additions and betterments to roadway 
and other fixed facilities. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that expenditures for fixed facilities 
frequently are influenced more by cur- 
rent revenue conditions than are ex- 
penditures for new equipment. The 
latter usually may be financed largely 
through sale of equipment trusts while 
the volume of expenditures for fixed 
facility improvements usually depends 
more on current margins in net earn- 
ings. 


Equipment buying off 


As the dieselization development 
that has been so marked in recent 
years approaches completion, expendi- 
tures for new locomotives may be ex- 
pected to show some decline. Likewise, 
there may be some decline in expendi- 
tures for new freight car equipment, 
especially if there is a falling off in 
traffic pressure. In any event, emphasis 
on expenditures for roadway and fixed 
facility improvements, rather than on 
equipment expenditures, appears likely 
to be more marked than it has been 
in recent years. 

Improvement planning for 1954 
now indicates that the program for 
the year will involve total capital 
expenditures approximating those in 
1953, although the rate at which it 
progresses will be affected by condi- 
tions which cannot now be predicted 
accurately. 

Incomplete figures as to capital ex- 
penditures in 1953 now indicate a total 
of $1,184,600,000. Although about 
$100,000,000 under actual capital ex- 
penditures in 1952, this will be the 
sixth successive year in which addi- 
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tion and betterment expenditures have 
exceeded a billion dollars. Capital 
expenditures by Western district lines 
in 1953 have been about 15% greater 
than in 1952, as compared with a de- 
crease of 29.6% by Eastern district 
lines. 

In 1952 approximately three-fourths 
of total capital expenditures was for 
equipment and there was an even 
greater proportion of the total for 
equipment in 1951. Increased atten- 
tion has been given to line, yard and 
terminal improvements in 1953, and 
to the installation of centralized traffic 
controls and other signaling and com- 
munications installments that reduce 


terminal delays and facilitate train 
movements, while at the same time 
producing operating economies. 

Such improvements are contributing 
greatly toward reducing costs and to 
reductions in train schedules. 

In the first half of 1953 actual cap- 
ital expenditures for roadway and 
other fixed facility improvements were 
greater than in the first half of the 
preceding year, while those for equip- 
ment were about $75,000,000 less. 

For the full year final figures will 
show capital expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments to roadway and 
fixed facilities more than half as great 
as those for equipment. 





GLASS— 


Container demand hits all time high thanks to 
dietetic foods, coffee powder, wine, baby food 


LASS container production, with- 

out the stimulating industrial 
economic effects of the Korean con- 
flict, continues to increase. Demand is 
at an all-time high, with West Coast 
container shipments reaching a new 
peak, and is expected to follow this 
trend, in spite of the generally prog- 
nosticated 1954 over-all production 
softening. 

Executives in the West Coast glass 
container industry point to the follow- 
ing fields which are stimulating their 
business: 

1. Dietetic foods and drinks, which 
are becoming more and more a factor 
in our economy. 

2. The increasing popularity of 
glass-packed baby foods on the West 
Coast (60% of all baby foods packed 
nationally are in glass containers), 
with the possibility of more West 
Coast baby food plants marketing 
their product in glass pack. 

3. Consumer demand for wine vine- 
gar, a relatively new, small volume 
product, gaining in popularity. 

4. The marked rise in soluble coffee 
production, which represented 5% of 
the total coffee production in 1948, to 
a current 21%. 

5. The construction and develop- 
ment of West Coast breweries by five 
leading Eastern brewers during the 
past year. 

6. The impact created by the large 
super-market centers in which the 
personnel are service employees, not 
always sales people, and where prod- 
ucts for sale in glass containers are 
their own salesmen. 

7. Steadily increasing consumer de- 


mand for beer in one-way no deposit 
bottles, and 

8. Even in those markets where car- 
bonated beverages are for sale in cans, 
the glass industry has no-deposit 
bottles developed and available for 
those bottlers’ customers who do not 
wish to return bottles. 

The glass container industry is alert 
to the markets touched by polyethy- 
lene and metal containers, and while a 
small percentage of those markets 
have switched to the other containers, 
glass container industry believes that 
no serious inroads will result. 

Advanced technology in glass con- 
tainers has produced a finer, more 
durable, and economical glass con- 
tainer than consumers heretofore have 
enjoyed. 


Nuclear chain reactors 


Nuclear chain reactors or piles 

in the West are located as fol- 

lows: 

Hanford, Wash.: plutonium 
production piles 

Arco, Idaho: National Reactor 
Testing Station (three) 


New Mexico: Los Alamos Sci- 
entific Laboratory (research 
reactor) 

Livermore, Calif.: California 
Research & Development 
Company (“water boiler”) 

Downey, Calif.: North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc. (research 
reactor) 
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TUNGSTEN— 


HIRTEEN NEW so-called tung- 
é sten mills (practically all of the 
to t mills in the eleven Western States also 

» process other ores) were under con- 





P- | struction in the West last year, and 
il | eight of these were scheduled for com- 
E _ pletion before the end of the year. | 
~ - 


_ Three mills closed down and are not 
p- ( expected to resume operations in the 
' foreseeable future. 





ill Tungsten production in the West 
li- | for 1953 is estimated by the Tungsten 
nd Institute at 440,000 tons, compared 
‘at with 380,986 tons in 1952. There has 
been a trend toward working lower : 
a grade ore, in part by open-cut meth- 
bce eee ae eee vmportant new developments ard 
of ore shipped to custom mills. The 
' combination of gravity and flotation 
| See "ese WESTERN USERS OF INVESTMENT CASTINGS 
| most popular. 
k Nearly all domestic producers now 
_ sell to the government under the Do- 
_ mestic Tungsten Program, which has 14, 
been extended to June 1958. Forty-two Eastern Sp ecralists broug ht west 
_ | per cent of the output was consumed : : : 
sit | in 1952 in hydrogen reduced metal by Bone Engineering Corporation 
' powder. 
ar- | 
ns, ' 1 Forget that it was once necessary to buy 
sit § 
for | COPPER— precision investment castings 3,000 miles 
not | .S. OUTPUT of copper in 1957 away! Bone has installed its own modern 


‘ will be 1,165,000 tons, it is esti- 


ert | mated by Frank J. Tuck of the Ari- equipment in Burbank to produce them in 





y ‘oo State Department of Mineral volume. This includes facilities for tool 
k esources, of which Arizona’s share 

ets | will be 536,000 tons, an increase of | making and machining. 

ers, 136,000 annually over present Arizona | 

hat : production. 


It is expected that the increase in 


; 2 In addition, it now employs experienced 
on- | copper production will not only absorb | 





ore | all workers idled by the lead-zinc | engineers, designers and metallurgists from 
on- | shut-down in the state, but also add ; : 
’ established eastern firms. The result 
ave 3,000 workers to the state’s mine pay- aa . : : ; 
rolls. is higher quality and faster delivery right 


Some $200,000,000 is being spent in 
development of new ore bodies, of | 
which $94,000,000 is from federal 
financing. The Arizona leaders are: With these new developments Bone now 

_ Magma Copper Co., sole owner of San 
| Manuel Copper Corp. and the proper- 
| ties it is developing at Mammoth and alloys, low carbon and alloy steels, 
Tiger in Pinal County; Phelps Dodge 





here in the west. 


readily casts intricate parts in non-ferrous 


corrosion and heat resistant metals — all 






Corp. at Bisbee; American Smelting & Fc ia 

Refining Co. at Silver Bell in Pima these with micrometer precision. 

County; and Bagdad Copper Corp. in 

ae oa ic came Ppe P Your inquiries are invited. 
A fifth mining firm, Miami Copper ENGINEERING 
' Co., is spending $15,000,000 on its 
; Copper Cities property which will reper arrest 
» soon replace its closed Castle Dome. Ova Sea 
Meanwhile Anaconda Copper Min- = MACHINING 
' ing Company is adding big capacity 
| through its Greater Butte development ENGINEERING CORPORATION investment castinc 
_ in Montana, and in expansion at Yer- 701 West Broadway, Glendale 4, California 


ington, Nev. There is also additional 
capacity being added in Michigan. 





Chapman 5-2638 
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STEEL— 


Western operations will maintain high produc- 
tion although national production will drop off 


ORE STEEL than ever before 

was made in the eleven Western 
States in 1953, production being esti- 
mated at around 6,900,000 tons, or 
12% greater than in 1951, the best 
previous year. Ingot capacity has in- 
creased from 4,800,000 tons in 1946 
to 7,063,000 in 1953. 

Although national output of steel is 
expected to be at a lower level in 1954, 
Western steel operations will probably 
be maintained at a higher rate than 
elsewhere in the nation, according to 
Alden G. Roach, president of the Co- 
lumbia-Geneva Division of U.S. Steel. 

Where Western producers supplied 
only 40% of Western requirements in 
1940 they now supply 75%, he points 
out. Major additions to the West’s 
producing capacity last year included 
the second major expansion since the 
war at the Pittsburg works of Colum- 
bia-Geneva for the production of sheet 
steel and tin plate products, Colorado 
Fuel & Iron’s seamless tube mill at 
Pueblo and the Kaiser tin plate mill 
at Fontana. 

The market for steel mill products 
in the seven Western States for 1953 
was estimated last November by 
Kaiser Steel Corporation as 6,300,000 
tons, exceeding the 1951 record con- 
sumption of 5,981,000 tons. Approxi- 
mately 58% of this steel is supplied 
by production from Western mills, and 


42% from steel mills outside the seven 
Western States. 

Production of steel ingots—semi- 
finished steel—was estimated at 5,- 
200,000 tons for mills located in the 
seven states, an 8% increase over 
1951. This indicates operations at 
93% of reported rated capacity in 
place at the beginning of the year. 

A sub-regional breakdown by the 
Kaiser planners of the 1952 gross steel 
receipts within the seven Western 
states of California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Arizona, Nevada and 


Utah is as follows: ac %, 


2,227,000 41 
2,106,000 39 


Southern California ....... 
Northern California . 


Oregon and Washington es 794,000 15 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah 
and Idaho .... 288,000 5 


The Western market is dominated 
by the effects of capital expenditures 
to a greater extent than the United 
States as a whole, because the West is 
a growing economy. Steel for construc- 
tion, oil and gas production and rail- 
roads accounts for a far higher pro- 
portion of the steel consumed in the 
West than elsewhere. 

Construction, which represents an 
estimated 35% of steel consumption 
on the Pacific Coast, accounts for only 
approximately 20% in the nation as a 
whole. On the other hand, manufac- 
turing activities, accounting for two- 


Western market break-down, 1952 
(Computed by General Planning Department, Kaiser Steel Corporation) 
(in thousands of net tons) 


Steel mill product 
Plates 
Sheared plate 
Universal mill plate 
Structural shapes 
Wide flange beams 
Standard structural shapes 
Hot rolled bars and bar size shapes 
Carbon 
Alloy 
Concrete reinforcing 
Hot rolled sheets 
Hot rolled strip 
Cold rolled sheets 
Cold rolled strip.... 
Standard and line pipe 
Pipe 4" and under 
Pipe 5" - 123%," 
Tin mill products 
Galvanized sheets 
All other mill products 


Gross total . 


Ariz., Utah, 
Southern Northern Oregon, Nevada, 
California California Washington Idaho 

311 434 90 70 

14 10 8 2 

45 46 7 12 

110 94 59 31 
227 150 95 18 

67 9 6 1 

151 155 128 23 
227 145 25 5 

27 15 7 1 

130 60 14 2 

45 15 2 — 

156 90 25 17 
100 50 17 20 
165 538 147 17 

63 60 22 < 

. 389 235 132 65 
.. 2,227 2,106 794 288 


thirds of the national steel consump- 
tion, account for only approximately 
40% of Pacific Coast consumption. 
As population continues to grow, 
and the West develops further, it may 
be expected that the proportion of 
steel consumed in manufacturing in- 
dustries will tend to increase to a point 
much closer to the national level. 


Consumption more than doubles 
Steel mill product receipts 
Seven Far Western States 


(Computed by General Planning Dept., 
Kaiser Steel Corp.) 


(in thousands of net tons) 


1936-1940 
Product group 1952 Average 
Plates, sheared and 
universal mill . . 939 150 
Structural shapes . . 414 185 
Hot rolled bars and 
bar size shapes.......... 1,030 288 
Sheets and strip 869 285 
Standard and line pipe. 475 212 
Tin mill products 867 399 
All other mill products 821 611 
Gross total _.... 5,415 _ 
Conversion of receipts 
into mill products* 68 _ 
Net total 5347 —«-2,130 


*Steel mill products received in the seven West- 
ern States and converted into tubing, cold rolled 
strip, and cold finished bars have been subtracted 
from gross receipts to avoid duplicate reporting of 
the same tonnage. 


FIRE EQUIPMENT— 


Industrial, forestry and first- 
aid fire fighting equipment in 
step with population growth 


OPULATION GROWTH in the 

eleven Western States has im- 
proved the field of portable fire-fight- 
ing equipment to the extent that there 
has been a decided increase in sales of 
first-aid fire-fighting equipment in this 
area. California has shown the largest 
gain. 

Manufacture or assembly of fire 
trucks during the past year is esti- 
mated at between 300 and 400. Two 
of the largest firms in this field are P. 
E. Van Pelt, Inc., Oakdale, Calif., and 
Coast Manufacturers, Inc., Concord, 
Calif. 

A number of firms produce indus- 
trial fire-fighting equipment and forest 
fire-fighting equipment. 

Products of the fire extinguisher in- 
dustry have improved with the use of 
stainless steel tanks, better valves, im- 
proved nozzles and increased produc- 
tion. With these improvements, cost 
of fire extinguishers is still no higher 
than prices during World War IT. All 
fire extinguishers manufactured by 
members of the Fire Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., are 
tested by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories and bear their seal. 
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ALUMINUM— 


Fabrication in the West shows steady increase 
as this metal becomes more readily available 


HE MOST significant factor for 

the aluminum industry in the 
West, as throughout the nation, is the 
broader availability of the metal to 
fabricators and users of the various 
mill products. This encourages manu- 
facture of products previously with- 
held because of aluminum shortages, 
and helps others to grow toward 
maturity. 

In the Pacific Northwest, for ex- 
ample, the expansion is reported as 
more than 26% since 1950, with 511 
firms using the metal in 1953, as 
against 406 in 1950. Twenty-one com- 
panies use aluminum in making trucks 
and trailers, seven in Washington 
alone for ships, boats and marine sup- 
plies, and 59 foundries in Washington 
and Oregon now work with aluminum. 
Some current models of automobiles 
have over 50 pounds of aluminum, as 
compared with the former average of 
only seven pounds per car. 

Outstanding is the rapid progress 
made in architectural applications, 
notably the curtain wall, and the pro- 
duction and use of semi-rigid contain- 
ers for food products and of portable 
irrigation systems, in both of which 
the West is a leader. 


Civilians get most 


Automotive and electrical applica- 
tions of various kinds broadened con- 
siderably in 1953, and will expand in 
the future because the larger supply 
stimulates heavier demand. It is not 
always realized that the bulk of the 
aluminum market is for civilian uses; 
even in 1953, a year of high military 
usage of aluminum, that market ac- 
counted for only about a fifth of the 
total volume. 

In the food field, Sunkist Growers, 
Inc., who market most of California 
and Arizona’s citrus fruits, are co- 
operating in studies on the use of alu- 
minum-foil-lined cartons for storage. 
Storage and handling over periods of 
30 to 60 days are reported possible 
without ventilation of cartons or con- 
cern over temperature. 


Output breaks record 


Preliminary estimates of the 1953 
production of primary aluminum in 
the United States total an all-time high 
of 1,200,000 tons, with consumption 
higher because of the use of secondary 
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and foreign metal. The Pacific North- 
west’s output for 1953 is estimated by 
Bonneville Power Administration as 
about 475,000, compared with 349,000 
tons in 1952. The increase was due to 
practically continuous production (in- 
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SO LOW IN COST 
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terruptible electric power for making 
aluminum was cut off for the last four 
months of 1952) plus the addition of 
some new facilities. 

Although part of the next round of 
aluminum expansion will near com- 
pletion by the end of 1954, it seems 
unlikely any of the new plants will be 
producing to any extent until the fol- 
lowing year. 

It is noteworthy, from the point of 
view of the Pacific Northwest’s over- 
all position in the aluminum industry, 
that at the present time there are no 
definite commitments for further ex- 
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BUTTED TUBINGS 


OPEN SEAM TUBINGS 


Your shape problem, no matter how 
unique, can cost less—at Caine! For cold 
roll forming is not only less expensive 

in quantity than any other method, 

but virtually unlimited in versatility. 
Sections and mouldings, lock seam, open 
seam, butted tubing, angles and 
weldings—whatever “shape” your product 
requires—can be cold roll formed 

faster, accurately, less expensively. 


That’s only part of the story! We can tell you 
more by phone, by letter or in person. 


CAINE STEEL CO. 


ROLL FORMING DIVISION 





Los Angeles... 2451 E. 23rd St., KImball 1211 
Emeryville...1289 65th St., HUmbolt 3-0900 








ALUMINUM— 


. . . Begins on page 89 


pansion of primary reduction facilities 
in the southern states to use electric 
power generated from natural gas. 

Indicative of the growing Western 
market for aluminum mill products are 
expansions in other facilities by the 
major aluminum producers. 

Alcoa expanded its product line at 
Vancouver, Wash., rod and conductor 
mill by installing extrusion equipment. 
It also installed there for experimental 
purposes one of the Properzi machines 
for the continuous casting of alu- 
minum rod. 

Kaiser Aluminum installed and 
began operating a 5,000,000-Ib. plate 
stretcher, the world’s largest, at its 
Trentwood rolling mill to produce 
plate of more uniform mechanical 
properties. Production also began on 
welded aluminum tubing on a new 


MINING— 





high-speed Yoder roll-forming mill 
using the induction welding process. 
Initially this tubing is being produced 
in sizes for use in portable irrigation 
systems, but other sizes for such ap- 
plications as furniture tubing are 
planned. 

Reynolds is broadening facilities at 
its extrusion plant at Phoenix, Ariz. 

Among the future developments are 
the aluminum rod and wire producing 
facilities planned by Anaconda at 
Great Falls, Mont., which will use pri- 
mary aluminum from its reduction 
facility in the same state. It is also 
reported that Anaconda may also 
eventually install a sheet rolling mill. 
Both of these are of especial interest 
for their indications of the extent to 
which this great copper concern is 
moving into aluminum. Another cop- 
per company, Kennecott, bought a 
minority interest in Kaiser Aluminum 
late last fall. 


Uranium, the catchword that sends both big 
and little prospectors into the Colorado Plateau 


RANIUM is the catchword that 

is taking the prospector, be he an 
individual or the largest of mining 
companies, into territories where there 
is even the smallest indication of an 
uranium find. This activity is welcome 
at a time when base metal mining is 
in the throes of readjustment of costs 
and prices. 

The Colorado Plateau of Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Utah is 
the center of uranium mining, while 
search is being made in Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho and other areas. A 
discussion of some of these operations 
may be found in the Atomic Energy 
review elsewhere in this issue. 

In general mine operations, some of 
the trends are reported by Richard M. 
Stewart, testing engineer for Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, as follows: 


Untimbered trend 


The trends in narrow vein mining 
are toward untimbered stopes in veins 
which have always been timbered in 
the past. This radical change is made 
possible with a closely controlled min- 
ing cycle. 

Many elements are essential in 
order to substitute successfully hori- 
zontal breast cut and hydraulic fill 
stoping for conventional square set 
stoping. Most important is a de-slimed 
sand fill placed hydraulically and al- 
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ways kept within 8 to 10 feet of the 
back, thereby exposing a minimum of 
hangingwall. Pattern rock bolting is 
used to prevent initial movernent of 
the hangingwall and back. 

More push feed drills are being 
used, because they permit parallel 
horizontal holes with depths of eight 
feet to as much as 16 feet where nor- 
mal stoper round used to be five to six 
feet deep. These holes are loaded with 
low strength dynamite and are blasted 
with electric milli-second delay caps, 
thereby causing the least possible shat- 
tering of the wall rock and yielding 
good fragmentation. 


More oomph to removal 


More powerful slushers and larger 
scrapers are being used to remove the 
ore from the stopes. The slip-on de- 
tachable tungsten carbide insert drill 
bits have been perfected to the point 
where eight to ten regrinds are realized 
with carefully supervised drilling and 
grinding techniques. 

As a result of these changes, hori- 
zontal breast cut and hydraulic fill 
stopes are mined much faster than 
conventional timbered stopes. The 
non-productive time of timbering and 
filling with waste is greatly reduced. 
Therefore, a greater portion of the 
miner shift is utilized in breaking ore 
and higher productivity is realized. 





ZINC— 


Consumption in the West for 
1953 18% greater than 1952 


ONSUMPTION of slab zinc in | 
eight of the 11 Western States | 
for 1953 has been estimated by the | 
Bureau of Mines at approximately 53,- | 


000 tons, an increase of about 18% 
over 1952. Consumption for 1952 was 
45,768 tons, as compared with 48,473 
tons in 1951. Mine production of re- 
coverable zinc in the Western States 
averaged 32,138 tons monthly in 1952, 
but the January-March average in 
1953 was only 27,662 tons, while the 
output in September was down to 
22,913 tons. 


There is less miner fatigue due to 
improvea ventilation and _ lighter 
equipment. Less skill is required of 
the stope miner, because he does not 
need to know timbering. Stopes pro- 
gress more rapidly and the ground is 
supported immediately so that ground 
movement is not allowed to start. 

There is a trend toward increased 
use of concrete for ground support in 
semi-permanent openings. The addi- 
tional first cost of concreting is often 
compensated for when the costs of re- 
timbering and lost production result- 
ing from timber failure are considered. 

Mechanical handling of timber and 
supplies is being expanded. Fork lift 
trucks and palletized unit loads are 
becoming standard in mine yards and 
warehouses. In drifting, the column 
bar and arms mounting drifters is be- 
coming obsolete since the perfection 
of push feed drills. Pneumatic tools 
such as saws, impact wrenches, chisels, 
small drills and tools are being used 
more extensively to reduce labor costs. 

The increased demand for potash 
and potash chemicals is a constant 
challenge to the operators in the Carls- 
bad (N. M.) Basin. The search for 
new methods and improvements to ex- 
isting facilities continues. Two of the 
companies are investigating the use of 
a Koepe type hoist. Industrial tele- 
vision is being considered in hoisting. 
Shaft sinking methods have changed. 
The newer properties are using round 
shafts. All of the operators in the Basin 
feel that the next few years will show 
further improvements in mining meth- 
ods at Carlsbad. 

The introduction of the continuous 
miner, diesel-electric locomotives and 
conveyor hauling within recent years 
is considered by the potash people, 
like other mining groups, to have done 
more to change mining methods than 
any other technological changes. 
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ELECTROPLATING— 


More decorative and ordnance 
work coming up. Trend toward 
automatic, conveyorized plants 


LTHOUGH government control 

of nickel for electroplating has 
been lifted, the three major suppliers 
will follow a self-imposed allocation 
system. This may result in less nickel 
for users next year than under gov- 
ernment control. Nickel will be in 
short supply for probably another 
ear. 
, The trend in production methods 
in the San Francisco Bay Area is 
toward the use of automatic conveyor- 
ized equipment. Schlage Lock and 
Friden are the only users now, but 
Marchant, Pressed Steel Corporation 
and McClellan Air Force Base, Sacra- 
mento, will soon follow. McClellan’s 
will probably not be in operation for 
nearly a year. 


Decorative business up 


Substitute finishes tried during the 
last year were reported not successful 
in preventing corrosion. 

There will probably be more deco- 
rative plating business in the coming 
year, including brass plate and chrome. 
There will be an increase in arsenal 
work, hard chrome plating going for 
two purposes: (1) to reduce the co- 
efficient of friction; (2) to resist ero- 
sion. The Navy has been doing hard 
chrome plating of gun barrels for some 
time and has found that shells will go 
faster and farther, due to a reduction 
in friction. 


More ordnance work 


There will be more ordnance work 
coming up in 1954 and an increasing 
demand for protective coatings by in- 
dustry. In the decorative plating field 
many manufacturers are starting to 
plate in their own shops in order to 
have better control of the work. 

Pan American Airways has installed 
a large repair shop at South San Fran- 
cisco with a complete plating installa- 
tion where all kinds of work are done. 

More and more equipment for plat- 
ing is being built on the Pacific Coast. 
This includes rheostats, rectifiers, 
tanks, etc. Since freight on complete 
plating installations is high and they 
have to be shipped out from the East 
in one piece, it is expected that com- 
plete plating equipment will soon be 
made out on the Coast. 

L. H. Butcher, Los Angeles subsidi- 
ary of Udylite Corp., is putting in a 
complete plant to make tripoli and 
other cleaning preparations, thus 
entering into a field already occupied 
by Turco and Kelite. 
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SAFER! SIMPLER! 
SAVES MORE FUEL?! 
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PAC-0-MATIC.. 






COEN MODEL 675CS4APH PAC-O-MATIC #6 OIL BURNER to develop 25,000 PPH. 
Completely automatic steam atomizing (automatic compressed air start). COEN EC-3 Preci- 
sion Throttling Combustion Control for 8-10 to 1 modulating range, plus automatic on- 
off firing at minimum firing rate. Unit complete with Integral Pump and Heater Set. 


Investigate the COEN PAC-0-MATIC! 


Gas and/or Oil Burner for your new Package Boiler or Con- 
version Installation. Note these distinctive features exclusive 


with the COEN PAC-O-MATIC BURNER— 


SAFER SIMPLER SAVES MORE FUEL 
© Special, Surer Purge Cycle @ Complete Integral Units ®@ 8-10 to 1 Modulating Range 
© Single Manual Control © Single Fuel and Air Control @ COEN “Slow-opening”’ 
Station © Simply mountand pipe and Damper 
®@ COEN“Fireye”Gas Pilot wire to service connections @ Register “louver” control 
(automatically!) 


Send for complete specifications and illustrated Bulletin No. P-152 


COED Conecc. 


‘a COMBUSTION ENGINEERS 


OESIGNERS MANUFACTURERS 
OIL AND GAS BURNER EQUIPMENT FOR 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
Eastern Agents and Warehouse 





INDUSTRY 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 


40 BOARDMAN PLACE 
Coen Burner Sales Co., P.O. Box 7, Union City, New Jersey 


NORTHEAST—A. Bertrand & Co. 
42 Cross St., Westfield, Mass. 
SOUTHEAST—Srephen May 
585 Sherwood Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
GREAT LAKES—P. P. Schoonhoven 
228 No. La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 
$0. INDIANA—KY.—Ralph M. Barnes 
3550 No. Hawthorne Lane 
Indianapolis 44, Indiana 
GULF SOUTHWEST—J. Newell Royall 
P. O. Box 544, Houston, Texas 


MIDWEST—The Walling Co. 
1504 Dodge St., Omaha, Neb. 


MIDWEST—The Walling Co. 
207% First Ave., West, Newton, Ia. 


NORTHWEST— Northwest Industrial Service Co. 
2437 East Marginal Way, Seattle, Wash. 


NORTHWEST—Duane Peabody Co. 
2201 N.W.Thurman St., Portland, Ore, 


SOUTHWEST—A. H. Merrill Engineering Co. 
1238 S. Adiantic Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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GRAY IRON FOUNDRIES— 


Mechanization particularly urgent in the West 
because of high costs, especially of materials 


EARCH for cost-cutting foundry 

methods will intensify in 1954 as 
result of a squeeze between reduced 
volume of business and higher oper- 
ating costs. Mechanization of mate- 
rials-handling is considered particu- 
larly urgent on the West Coast be- 
cause of high costs, notably due to 
long hauls for coke, pig iron and sand. 

Foundrymen have renewed their 
search for nearer sources of sand, 
spurred by increased freight rates. 
Most Southern California plants, for 
example, import sand from Nevada. 
Trend is toward increased use of shell 
molding machines, where production 
runs are large enough to justify. A 
new type of core blower is attracting 
attention because it costs less to rig up. 

Rising activity was noted in pro- 
duction of special metals for aircraft. 
Licensees under nodular iron patents 
have found expanding demand in this 
field for their products on the basis of 
high hardness, strength and ductility. 
Growing use of titanium in jet planes 
has stimulated need for dies that can 
be heated to temperatures as high as 
850 deg. 

With heavier-gauge materials, de- 
mands upon dies are becoming strin- 
gent, beyond the strength range of 
kirksite and allied materials. Other 
markets for this close-grained metal 
are opening up in agricultural imple- 
ments for parts subject to high shock, 
and in some types of high-pressure 
valves and pipes. 


Slowdown in latter '53 


Most gray iron foundries in South- 
ern California felt a strong downdraft 
at mid-1953 after exceptionally good 
business in earlier months. By year’s 
end, the six-day week was hardly more 
than a memory and overtime was be- 
ing cut to the bone, with substantial 
layoffs in some plants. The slowdown 
stemmed chiefly from widespread 
caution of most industries in making 
new capital goods commitments, and 
from a sharp drop in oilfield equip- 
ment buying. Military contract work 
continued brisk. By autumn, scrap in- 
ventories began to pile up, ending the 
scarcity, and scrap yards were mak- 
ing price concessions. Offsetting sav- 
ings in reduced overtime were higher 
labor costs, up about 15 cents an hour, 
with another round of demands just 
ahead in early 1954. 
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Shipments of castings 


(from U. S. Census Bureau) 
short tons 


GRAY IRON 
1953 1952 1951 
(8 mos.) 
Mountain, total... 236,335 289,493 323,748 
Montana, Idaho, 

Wyoming - 7,288 10,608 13,489 
Colorado d 53,147 77,490 84,512 
New Mex., Ariz., 

Utah, Nevada.. 175,630 201,395 225,747 
Pacific, total 347,747 445,219 472,024 
West, total 584,082 734,712 795,772 

STEEL 
Mountain, total... 17,263 19,796 21,471 
Montana, Idaho, 

Wyoming — —— — 
Colorado 7,576 12,060 12,205 
New Mex., Ariz., 

Utah, Nevada. 8,687 7,736 9,266 
Pacific, total 66,085 100,840 110,946 
Washington 10,976 18,165 15,776 
Oregon 9,799 15,321 18,255 
California 45,507 67,354 76,915 
West, total 83,348 120,636 132,417 

MALLEABLE IRON 
1953 1952 1951 
(7 mos.) 
California 5,186 — 





Estimates are based on sample survey, subject to 
sampling variability. 


NON-FERROUS 
FOUNDRIES— 


Mass production of light metal 
castings reaches the West. 
Order backlogs melting away 


ASS PRODUCTION of alu- 
minum and magnesium cast- 
ings, as practiced in the East for auto- 
motive components, is being adapted 
to aircraft work at Alcoa’s Vernon 
plant. Method involves molds made of 
plaster and sand, or of plaster in com- 
bination with permanent iron molds, 
the objective being greater precision, 
smoother surfaces, and thinner walls. 
Aircraft designers have been calling 
for larger castings which tend to be- 
come more and more complex. So far, 
Western foundries have had relatively 
few markets large enough to justify 
mass production methods. Some ex- 
perimentation is going on currently in 
shell molding of brass. 

Activity in non-ferrous foundries 
generally started at a high level and 
continued through the summer. By the 
time seasonal fall dullness developed, 











In Los Angeles, most foundries had 
the choice of installing smog control- 
ling equipment or discontinuing use 
of the cupola. For large plants this 
represented capital outlays ranging 
from $50,000 upward, although some 
smaller operators were able to con- 
tinue with use of gas furnaces. 

Some foundrymen look for a pick- 
up in early 1954, but a good many 
expect nothing better than a leveling- 
out, feeling that readjustment was J 
overdue and that operations on a five- 
day week basis can continue without 
causing real hardship. 

Capacity expansion 

In the San Francisco Bay Area 
there was considerable expansion of 
capacity, and business was good until 
late in the fall. Cutbacks in govern- 
ment programs may have been respon- 
sible for the slowing down. Shell mold- 
ing is attracting many foundries, and 
phenolic resins for sand casting are 
making good headway. 

The Portland area has seen a change 
from a seller’s to a buyer’s market, and 
progressive foundry managements 
have been quick to adjust themselves 
to the change and go out looking for 
business. 

“We seem to be getting back to 
normal,” reported one leading oper- § 
ator in the Puget Sound district, “but J 
it has been so long since things were ¥ 
normal that a lot of us don’t recognize 
it as such.” 


most plants already had dropped extra 
shifts or reduced them sharply. Ob- 
servers doubted that by the time the 
anticipated first-of-the-year pickup 
developed, there would be much over- 
time put in. 


Shortages over 


Order backlogs have melted away. § 
Jobbers and dealers in most lines have = 


let their inventories go down and dis- 9 |Z 


play no disposition to rebuild them, 
a sure sign that shortages are over. 
With plumbing goods, for instance, § 
now plentiful and available promptly § 
through regular channels, the return ff 
to normalcy appears to have arrived. 

Aircraft business had tapered off 
perhaps 10% to 20% at year’s end, 
but inquiries and quotation requests 
from other sources were picking up. 
In the Northwest, some architects are 
specifying curtain walls using alu- 
minum panel construction, perhaps 
forerunner of a growing market, al- 
though the West so far has few sky- 
scrapers. Alcoa is expanding its Van- 
couver plant by addition of extruding 
facilities to the wire-rod-bar-cable 
mill. 
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FARM MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT— 


National representation prac- 
tically complete. Decentralized 
manufacturing should increase 


ITH THE ACQUISITION of 

the Be-Ge Manufacturing Co. 
at Gilroy last fall by Oliver Corp. of 
Chicago, six of the seven national full 
line farm equipment manufacturing 
corporations now own and operate 
West Coast factories, each employing 
from 50 to 350 production workers. 


Farm equipment manufacturers’ 
total shipments from the eleven West- 
ern States for 1952, according to the 
Bureau of the Census summary, to- 
taled $52,528,000, representing 2.7% 
of all national production. Of the total, 
$21,028,000 was heavy duty tillage 
equipment, for 12% of national pro- 
duction. 


Except for a few power cultivators 
and garden tractors, there are no trac- 
tors produced in the West. Tractors 
and their parts represent practically 
50% of all farm equipment produc- 
tion nationally. 

Since the eleven Western States now 
absorb from 15% to 20% of all farm 
equipment sold, the decentralized 
manufacture of farm machines, imple- 
ments and component parts, and re- 
gional assembly thereof should sub- 
stantially increase in the Far West 
during the next decade. 


Farm machines and equipment 
Complete units, attachments and parts 
MANUFACTURERS’ SHIPMENTS, 1952 


PACIFIC AND MOUNTAIN STATES 
(U. S. Bureau of Census) 


Value 
in thousands 
of dollars 
Plows, listers, harrows, rollers, 
pulverizers and stalk cutters $21,028 
Cultivators and weeders 4,609 
Sprayers and dusters... 3,992 
Harvesting and haying machinery 7,744 
Tractors for farm use : 4,053 
Machines for preparing crops 
for market 1,795 
Poultry and dairy equipment 1711 
Elevators, blowers, wagons, 
trucks, etc. . : 3,141 
Miscellaneous farm equipment 4,455 
TOTAL ......$52,528 





MAGNESIUM— 


Lower consumption of alloy in- 
gots for castings reflects less 
requirements by aircraft plants 


AGNESIUM fabrication on the 
West Coast is limited to cast- 
ing operations. Sheet and extrusions 
are all supplied from Eastern sources. 
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DIE CASTING— 


Western market is stable and 
future looks good for this new- 
comer in non-ferrous field 


TABILITY of the jobbing die cast- 

ing industry in the West, despite 
ingot price fluctuations, end-use lim- 
itations and curtailments in the non- 
ferrous metal field, is demonstrated in 
tonnage statistics, according to the 
Pacific Coast Group of the American 
Die Casting Institute. They also give 
great promise for the free market that 
lies ahead. 


These approximate figures, based on 
available data, are for the eleven 
Western States, and do not include the 
captive die casting industry produc- 
ing parts for the owner-company as an 
integrated department. 


Die casting 
in thousands of pounds 


All other 
Year Zine Aluminum metals 
1950 7,500 6,250 1,200 
1951 6,500 4,800 1,100 
1952 5,600 6,500 1,000 
1953* 5,700 5,100 1,000 


* January through September only. 


Die casting, a comparative new- 
comer in the metal trades, has risen to 
a position of major importance in the 
non-ferrous foundry field. Some of the 
factors contributing to the growth of 
the die casting industry are: 


1. Flexible, high rate-per-hour pro- 
duction to meet changing marketing 
requirements. 


2. Lower cost per unit, considering 
reduced secondary machining opera- 
tions. 

3. Improved product styling result- 
ing from better finish and finer detail. 

4. Constantly improved casting 
quality due to engineering, metallurgi- 
cal and mechanical advancements. 

5. Expanded capacity of the die 
casting process as effected by im- 
proved equipment and know-how. 

6. Interchange of technical infor- 
mation within the membership of the 


American Die Casting Institute, the 
national jobbing die casting industry 


organization. 


Consumption of magnesium alloy 
ingot for castings during the first three- 
quarters of 1953 was somewhat below 
the same period in 1952. This reduc- 
tion reflects somewhat less aircraft re- 
quirements. 

Magnesium castings are supplied by 
14 West Coast sand foundries, three 
permanent mold foundries, four die 
casters, and one investment caster. 
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TOOLS AND DIES— 


Volume of work unchanged from 
a year ago. Shops installing new 
and much-needed equipment 


HE TOOL and die situation in 
the West, as far as amount of 


work is concerned, has not changed | 


much from a year ago. The large shops 
with the large equipment are reporied 
as having plenty of work, although the 


backlog is not too great, but many of | 


the small shops seem to need work. 
This is not considered serious, as the 
outlook is encouraging for 1954. 


In the Southern California shops | 
most of the work is airframe, with | 
some missile, electronic and rockets, [ 


Tolerances are getting closer, if any- 
thing; where the shops were working 
in the .000, they are now working in 
the .0000. This does not mean that all 
tools and dies are that close, as there 
seem to be several large programs in 
the large assembly jigs still working in 


the .000 and also fractional, although § 


these major jigs are usually built to 
masters, which eliminates much jig 
boring and that type of equipment. 


New machine tools are much easier 
to purchase than a year ago, and many 
of the shops are getting in new and 
much-needed equipment, such as bor- 
ing mills, jig bores, milling machines, 
lathes and grinders. 

Apparently the situation for skilled 
help has eased off, due partly to more 
apprentices coming up. 

The Southern California Tool & Die 
Association reports that the new sound 
movie made by the National Tool & 
Die Association, covering tools and 
dies in the making and also part of the 
tool and die apprentice course, is iD 
demand and still available for use. 


SAWS— 






i 


Growth of saw shops indicated © ( 


by formation of association to 
serve educational needs 


NDICATIVE of the growth of sav 
shops in the West was the form) 


tion last March of the Saw Associatior 


of Southern California, consisting oj 
40 member shops representing mort] 
than 300 skilled workmen in this typt 


of service. 
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Many new trends in sawing any 


types of blades used for high speed 
high production cutting have neces 
sitated the use of special machiner 
and “know how” to sharpen such item 
as metal cutting bandsaws, high speed 
metal saws, carbide tipped saws ané 
knives. 
























































ENGINES— 


— Marked trend toward use of | 
ew | low horsepower diesels is 
nt reported in various fields 

on in URING 1953 there has been a 
nt of decisive trend toward the use of 


shops § the original equipment market and in 
oried | the agricultural, marine and auxiliary 
th the) fields. There has not been so much 
ny of | activity for the manufacturers of big | 
work, | diesels in the West. 
as the In 1952 a total of nine manufac- | 
' turers located in California, Oregon | 
shops » and Washington shipped internal com- 
with | bustion engines valued at $8,100,000. 


| 

| 

: oe 

anged | low horsepower diesel engines in both | 


, 


| 
ckets,|, The corresponding totals for 1951 | 
f any-)) Were nine manufacturers, located in | 
orking ) the same three states, shipping $9,- | 
ing inf} 500,000 worth of engines, according | 
hat all) to figures from the Bureau of the | 
s there) Census. | 
ams in Low horsepower diesel engines with 
king in§ optional assemblies, utilized in cen- 
though § trifugal pumps, generators, etc., are 
uilt tof giving consumers savings in fuel costs, | 
ich jig) dependability and a substantial reduc- 


nent. tion in fire hazard, and are especially | 
1 easier) Vital in civil defense applications. 
d many Original equipment manufacturers | 


ew andy of mining cars, construction equip- 
as bor-§ ment and marine items have been 
vchines,) turning to the low horsepower diesel | 
| engine as a source of reliable power. | 
- skilled) Hallett Manufacturing Co., Ingle- | 
to more, Wood, Calif., provides both air-cooled 
and water-cooled diesel engines in the | 
ol & Die 9 to 30 hp. range. This is the only 
w sound@ COMpany in the West making engines 
Tool &@ this horsepower range. 





ols and | 
rt of the | if ill i 
= you are willing to work only on your own ideas, 
s in} MARKING DEVICES— 
; pabey G VICE you limit yourself to the capacity of one man. 
. Sample comparison of months | 
shows slight drop from '52 | 
P | Here at Johnson we have long been proud of our team. 
j t ceernee _ - moe | Without teamwork we could not produce the customer- 
icated | sales volume for Augus , as ia : : . 
ae tof compared with August 1952, show a satisfying volume of specialty wires. Our team is 


wn | slight decline in the West, according | spread throughout the plant and in the laboratory, all 
| to the monthly business survey of the 


of cart Marking Device Association. This over the plant where expert inspectors follow through 
Save : r : . . . 

: Paces group includes rubber and metal | each order to the shipping department where wire is 

caciationn Stamps, name and license plates, | : : 

sociation , . 

ee See sateeah wakil dane guate | wrapped wa care and securely packed 7 shipment. 

ing mort seals and hand numbering machines. | Here, individual effort is compounded in the team. 


this type These figures are: 


% Change 


— “er Ager ter | JOHNSON STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY, INC. 


{= Wash., Ore. 
eed , Ore., 
eh eal Idaho, Mont..$101,591 $97,220 +45 | WORCESTER 1, MASS. 








Sel Colif., Nev. New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit Akron 
nachinefy ae | Chicago Atlanta Houston Tulsa Los Angeles 
such ite™) New Mex. 79,531 83,971 —5.3 
a a A SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
es | 





(excl. Colo.) $181,122 $181,191 —.0038 
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CAST IRON PIPE— 


RODUCTION IN THE WEST 

reached a high point in 1951 with 
an estimated total of 50,000 tons; 
1952 and 1953 are estimated as ap- 
proximately 46,000 tons each year. 
Another year of good demand is ex- 
pected in 1954, and through the pro- 
motional activities of the Cast Iron 
Soil Pipe Institute, of which J. W. 
Struve of Los Angeles served as presi- 
dent for the last two years, increased 
use of soil pipe for both house sewers 
and public sewers is expected. 

The industry is in the middle of a 
move to change from the old conven- 
tional hand method of production to 
mechanized foundry production, and 
the producers on the West Coast have 
led the way in the national move 
toward more efficient operation. Sand 
slinger continuous molding with con- 
veyor handling is the general type of 
equipment used. 

An outstanding achievement last 
year was the final adoption of the ASA 
Specifications for Cast Iron Pipe for 
both water and gas. A significant de- 
velopment is the wider acceptance of 
mechanical joints; approximately half 
the output of the industry now repre- 
sents mechanical joint pipe, and the 
trend continues upward. 





HEAT TREATING— 


Field active in the West, par- 
ticularly in Southern California 


PPROXIMATELY 7'%2% of the 

total annual billings reported to 

the Metal Treating Institute from its 

member companies are from the seven 

members in the eleven Western States. 

Six are in California and one in Colo- 
rado. 


Facts and figures 


These figures indicate the following 
volume from the West: 


1953 (estimated) $2,250,000 
1952 2,302,500 
1951 1,869,750 
1950 955,500 
1949 659,250 


They cannot be accepted as a 
trend, since the number of companies 
throughout the country reporting their 
total billings varies from year to year, 
due to growth in membership of 
the Metal Treating Institute in this 
period, 

The heat treating field has been 
very active in the West, particularly 
in Southern California, with heat 
treaters increasing their facilities and 
suppliers of furnaces correspondingly 
active. 


Widely Adaptable 
NOPAK Model “V” 3-and 4-Way 
PILOT OPERATED SLIDE VALVES 


Pilot Pressure or Bleeder Operated .. . these 


SHIPBUILDING— 


NLY TWO large ships were built 

on the Pacific Coast during 1953, 
the Golden Mariner and the Evergreen 
Mariner, at Bethlehem Shipyards, San 
Francisco. These high-speed freighters 
are the largest ships built on the Coast 
since World War II. 

Pacific Coast Engineering Co. of 
Alameda, Calif., built a number of 
large oil barges and steel tugs during 
1953. The barges are the largest that 
have ever beert built on the Coast up 
to this time. 

Colberg Shipbuilding and Stephens 
Bros. Shipbuilding of Stockton, Calif, 
are finishing up some contracts for 
minesweepers for the Navy. 


A good deal of conversion and re- @ 


pair work is being done in the San 
Francisco Bay area, principally by 
Plant Shipyard Co. in Alameda. Moore 
Shipbuilding is currently working ona 
ferryboat contract for San Diego and 
Coronado, Calif. 

In Portland the Willamette and Al- 
bina Shipbuilding companies are build- 





























ing some small boats and doing a brisk 








business in the fields of repair and 
conversion. 

Shipbuilding in the past few years 
has been trailing off and will continue 
to do so throughout 1954. 


















NOPAK Model “‘V"’ Type AR, 4-Way Pilot Op- 
erated Slide Valve. Unbalanced piston shifted by 
energizing a normally closed 2-way solenoid pilot. 


unique valves permit an infinite variety of 
cycling in the direct or remote control of contin- 
uous or intermittent cylinder action. They may 
be energized by means of 2-way hand, cam or 
foot poppet valves or with solenoid pilot or 
bleeder valves. Light weight, all-aluminum 
construction, simple design and small size make 
them extremely versatile, and adaptable to 
many uses which other valves cannot fulfill. 
Operate at air pressures from 20 to 150 psi. 


GALLAND-HENNING NOPAK DIVISION ® 2749 S. 31st St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 














ee 


NOPAK Model “‘V” Type R, 4-Way Pilot Oper- a 
ated Slide Valve. Balanced piston is shifted by : r 
means of normally closed cam, hand, foot or oe 
| id bleed ilots. 
solenoi eeder pilots Bulletin V 
3s 


Pacific Coast Represertatives 


The Willard Engineering Co. Transmission Engineering Co. J. M. O’Brien 
218 W. 28th St. 53 Stevenson St. 32 North Holman St. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. San Francisco 5, Calif. Portland 11, Oregon 





E. C. Griffin Company 
5242 First Ave. South 
Seattle 4, Washington 







DESIGNED for AIR and HYDRAULIC SERVICE 
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PULP & PAPER PRODUCTS— 


Utilization of waste lumber, veneer improves. 
Better forestry practices are boosting yield 


HE APPLICATION of good for- 
estry practices and _ increased 
waste utilization characterized the 
Western pulp industry during 1953. 
A dwindling supply of easily acces- 
sible virgin timber has changed the 
methods of procurement of pulp wood 
in recent years, and a growing per- 
centage of the industry’s total wood 
requirements is being supplied in the 
form of chips from lumber and veneer 
mills. Twenty-five per cent of the 
wood for Washington’s pulp comes 
from lumber mill wastes that would 
otherwise be burned. 

The effect of this trend is to lessen 
the drain on forests and broaden the 
wood supply base for the industry, 
insuring adequate supplies of raw ma- 
terials in the future. The industry has 
also managed to get closer utilization 
of the trees it cuts. In stream bank 
shipping, logs are being banded to- 
gether with steel banding to prevent 
the loss of any sinkers. In order to 
stretch the wood supply in the mill, 
whole log chipping is being practiced 
to save that part of the log usually lost 
in sawdust. 

The Western states have steadily 
increased their production of paper 
and paperboard. From 1929 to 1952, 
production of paper and paperboard 
increased from 859,000 to 2,483,000 
tons, and Western output as a per- 
centage of U. S. production jumped 
from 7.7% to 9.4%. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has de- 
veloped a combination veneer-paper 
box and new and improved techniques 
of manufacturing are constantly being 
developed. 


Shift in manufacture 


The decline in production of un- 
bleached kraft paper in 1953 as com- 
pared with 1952 was the result of a 
shift of West Coast machines from un- 
bleached kraft paper to bleached kraft 
paper. No new paper machines were 
built during 1953 and all machines 
were scheduled for full operation 
throughout the year. 

The formula for one ton of finished 
kraft pulp calls for: 2.6 air dried tons 
of wood chips, 130 Ib. of salt cake, 
55 Ib. of lime, 95 Ib. of burnt lime, 
20 gal. of fuel oil, 220 Ib. of chlorine, 
75 lb. of caustic soda, 18,000,000 Btu. 
of steam, 535,000 kwh. of electricity 
and 65,000 gal. of filtered water. 
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Washington in 1952 produced more 
pulp and paper products than any 
other state. There are now 33 primary 
pulp paper mills in Washington and 
Oregon, plus many converting plants 
which take pulp and paper and fashion 
it into trainloads of specialty items: 
frozen food containers, envelopes, 
paper twine, automobile seat covers 
and corrugated paper cartons. 

The market for paper cups and con- 
tainers continues to expand steadily 
with the growth of food packaging, the 
rapid acceptance of take-out meals 
from restaurants, and the constantly 
growing public awareness of sanitation 
in food service. 

Producers of envelopes expect ap- 
proximately a 5% increase in output 
for 1953 over 1952. The Europeans 
have developed some new envelope 
manufacturing machines and it is ex- 
pected that there will be a trend 
toward these models, with some altera- 
tions, during the next 3 to 5 years. 
This trend should result in higher pro- 
ductive speeds, with the successful 
conversion of lighter weight papers for 


Production of unbleached kraft paper 
in the 11 Western States 


(From Kraft Paper Association, Inc.) 


Production 
Year (tons) 
1952 ; 305,200 
1953 (partly estimated) 291,000 


Production of paper and paperboard 
1949-1952 


(From American Paper and Pulp Association) 


Yeor tons 

1949 1,798,882 
1950 2,149,803 
1951 2,501,593 
1952 - 2,483,232 
1953 (Est.) 2,600,000 


Paper and paperboard produced 
in the 11 Western States 


(tons) 


Oregon 581,762 574,870 

California 758,597 748,415 

West 2,483,232 2,501,593 
PAPER 

Washington 748,002 778,728 

Oregon 409,654 408,785 

West 1,189,004 1,228,677 
PAPERBOARD 

Washington 263,933 294,152 

California 535,407 521,217 

West . 978,187 970,504 


envelope manufacture, and an exten- 
sive increase in the use of analine style 
inks and envelope printing. 

For the past 25 years the eleven 
Western states have constituted a 
better than average quality market for 
envelopes. 


Western expansion 


Expansion in Pacific Coast firms has 
been vigorous during the past year 
with Weyerhaeuser bringing in a new 
250-ton bleached kraft pulp mill in 
Everett, Wash. The company also 
started up a 200-ton bleached kraft 
paperboard mill in Longview, Wash. 

Scott Paper Co. is expected to start 
up its biggest tissue machine of the 
industry this month. It will go along- 
side the 1951 acquired Sound View 
pulp property in Everett. Sound View 
has a bleached sulfite capacity of 600 
tons and a second tissue machine is 
being planned. 

West Tacoma Newsprint Co. started 
up its second newsprint machine since 
the war and production began in mid- 
1953 with 100 tons daily. 

Ketchikan Pulp and Paper Co., 
Ward Cove, Alaska, is about three 
months ahead of schedule on a new 
bleached sulfite pulp mill with 300 
tons capacity. The pulp mill, partly 
owned by Puget Sound Pulp and Tim- 
ber, is due to start up in 1954. 

Potlatch Forests, Inc., Livingston, 
Idaho, plans to add an extended paper 
machine, doubling potential capacity 
of the two-year-old mill, in early 1953. 
The Masonite mill at Ukiah, Calif., 
has completed a full year’s operations 
and Longview Fiber started up a new 
machine at Longview in 1952. 

Rayonier has completed around 
10% expansion of its Olympic Penin- 
sula mills production with the addition 
of new equipment. 

Publishers Paper Co., Oregon City, 
Ore., has made improvements in its 
mill that will expand capacity by 4,000 
tons annually. 

During 1953 Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
acquired the Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Co. and the St. Helen’s Pulp and 


Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore., as the § 


result of an exchange of stock. Crown 
Zellerbach is also opening two new 


paper converting plants in California. 7 
The San Leandro plant opened during 
the fall of 1953 and the Los Angeles 


plant is scheduled to be in operation 
early this year. 


C-Z is planning to install a new § 


soft crepe tissue machine somewhere 
on the West Coast in the near future. 
The company has installed evaporat- 
ing spray-drying equipment in its sul- 
phite plant at Lebanon, Ore., to pro- 
duce a non-fibrous powder product 
from paper process waste materials. 
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FIR DOORS— 


Present demand for flush doors 
dampening panel door markets 


HE FIR DOOR market continued 

to show a decline during 1953, due 
in large part to the style revolution 
whereby the demand has shifted from 
paneled doors to flush doors, and to 
the tailing off of new home starts after 
the post-war boom, according to 
James F. Fowler of the Fir Door In- 
stitute, Tacoma. 

Manufacture of doors from Douglas 
fir is an industry peculiar to the Pacific 
Northwest. 

During 1948, 49 and 50, West Coast 
manufacturers were not able to satisfy 
the demand for doors and so flush door 
plants sprang up all over the United 
States. This was the first major style 
change in 30 years. These new plants, 
which require considerably less capital 
outlay, were easily able to meet panel 
competition. At present manufacturers 
of panel doors are still operating at 
somewhat less than capacity. During 
1950, 10,500,000 doors of both kinds 
were produced for $52,000,000. In 
1952, 6,844,000 doors were produced 
for $41,000,000. In 1952, 33% of 
these fir doors were flush, the other 
67% panelled. 

In 1953, production will probably 
hit 10,000,000 doors, of which it is 
estimated 60% will be flush type. 


FLOUR— 


N AN ATTEMPT to achieve 

greater cost reduction and more 
efficient operation, nearly all of the 
West’s flour plants are mechanizing 
their warehousing by the installation 
of lift trucks. 


Commercial wheat milling production 
by states, 1952 


Thousands % of estimated 

State of sacks annual capacity 
Washington 9,562 80.9 
Oregon 5,582 81.9 
California 5,257 114.3 
Utah 4,292 117.5 
Colorado 4,197 89.7 
Montana 2,762 74.4 


Numerous installations are being 
made in “high-speed” type of flour 
packers so production can be increased 
with very little increased effort. 

Handling of flour by bulk methods 
continues to grow in prominence. Sev- 
eral mills in California and the North- 
west are now using fiber containers 
holding approximately 2,000 Ib. for 
shipping bulk flour to bakeries. This 
reduces the number of units to handle 
at the receiving end or bakery, and de- 
creases their handling cost per unit. 
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Information Here 


“HOW TO STEP UP PRODUCTION” can have 
as many answers as there are departments 
and employees in your plant. A good first 
move is to know the equipment available 
which could raise manufacturing efficiency, 
cut unit production costs and work for greater 
employee contentment. 





EVERY PLANT EXECUTIVE should 
have this complete informative 
CM Catalog at his fingertips. Your 
copy sent on request. 
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HOISTS « TROLLEYS 
TRAVELING CRANES 





Cif METEOR 


\ to 5 ton capacities. Fast, low headroom heavy 
duty wire rope electric hoist. Single and two 
speed models. Many exclusive features. 





CH CYCLONE 


Y% to 10 ton capacities. 
Lightest weight and most 
efficient chain hoist. Rug- 
ged aluminum alloy con- 
struction for heavy duty 
and long life. 


CH PULLER 


%, 1%, 3 and 6 ton capac- 
ities. Lifts and pulls at any 
angle. For 1,001 jobs. Low- 
cost. Safe and easy to 
operate. 


Cl COMET 


Ye to 2 ton capacities. Portable, 
compact and rugged electric chain 
hoist. Available in push button 
and pendant rope control models. 
Plug in on 110, 220 or 440 volt 
power lines. 


Cf TROLLEYS 


Low headroom. Tandem, Matchless 
and Moore styles. Plain, geared or 
motor driven. 


CHISHOLM-MOORE HOIST DIVISION 


COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN CORPORATION 


TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
DISTRICT OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND 
In Canada: McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 





TOL CLL, 
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LUMBER— 


Improved forestry, salvage logging, waste utiliza- 
tion, merchandising campaigns gain acceptance 


INCE 50% of our Western forests 

are government owned, and the 
other 50% are owned by the larger 
timber companies, small and moderate 
sized users are forced to buy govern- 
ment timber. Year by year, govern- 
ment contracts have become more 
difficult and these smaller operators 
have been placed in the uncomfortable 
position of having little control over 
their raw material source. 

Among the drawbacks of a good 
deal of the timber put up for sale are 
the following: (1) undesirable loca- 
tion; (2) strong competitive bidding 
which forces up the price; (3) an ex- 
cess of road building, and (4) un- 
necessarily high standards for road 
construction. 


Forestry practices 


A forestry survey for reviewing the 
American Forestry service and estab- 
lishing realistic land policies and for- 
estry methods has grown out of the 
fourth American Forestry Congress 
held last year in Washington, D. C. 

It is believed that this survey, to be 
carried on in 1954, will show that: 

1. There is a great deal more timber 
in the Pacific Northwest than was orig- 
inally estimated. 

2. There is even a greater amount 
in California than was previously esti- 
mated. 

3. California is the No. 2 state in 
volume. 

4. The growth of released Douglas 
fir which exhibits accelerated growth 
due to removal of the virgin timber 
approaches that of Southern pine and 
is a great deal more than most people 
suspected. 

Reforestation and the tree farm 
movement have been gaining consider- 
able momentum during the last year. 
Private industry has led the way and 
tree farms are no longer a novelty. 

Forestry, the science of managing 
forests for continuous production of 
wood, has finally become the accepted 
practice in the woods because it is now 
the only economically feasible oper- 
ating method. Of course, some aspects 
of government forestry and the cut- 
ting practices of very small mills on 
private lands still lag far behind in 
this respect, but the government is ex- 
pected to revamp some of its policies 
in the not too distant future. 
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At the present time private industry 
is leaving approximately 25% of its 
merchantable trees uncut, in a diam- 
eter range of 20 to 36 in. On the other 
hand, cuttings on government lands 
leave around 55% of the timber. This 
is stipulated in the timber contracts 
and is intended for future cuttings. 
Comparisons, however, have shown 
that private timber is not only grow- 
ing faster due to the greater release 
and added sunlight and water, but in 
a period of five years will grow a larger 
volume than the timber left on iden- 
tical plots harvested under govern- 
ment contract. 


Research 


Of interest to the chemical industry 
is the increased research on the control 
of rodents and brush during 1953. 
Spearheaded by private industry, 
there was also a good deal more range 
and multi-use forest planning. Private 
industry has discovered that although 
all of its land cannot be utilized as 
multi-purpose forest, there are certain 
areas that can profitably be turned to 
grazing of sheep and cattle. During 
the past year forestry practices have 
become increasingly evident as their 
feasibility becomes more apparent. 


Salvage logging 


By far the greatest problem facing 
Western lumbermen today is that of 
utilizing over-ripe, over-mature and 
dead trees. There was an estimated 
loss of 3 billion to 4 billion board feet 
due to these causes during the last 
year alone. Until government con- 
tracts make it possible to “‘salvage-log”’ 
on over-mature lands without a great 
deal of red tape, this loss will go on. 

Virtually all private landowners are 
practicing salvage logging at the 
present and it has been found profit- 
able to remove as few as one or two 
trees an acre. Intensive salvage log- 
ging, promoted by private industry, 
serves to clean up the forests by re- 
ducing the hazards of fire and insects 
as well as release young trees for more 
rapid growth. The industry is com- 
pletely sold on the many benefits of 
salvage logging and it appears that 
the government will probably, within 
the next year, modify timber contracts 
so that the relatively small owner can 
profitably salvage-log government 
lands. 


Lumber prices began to drop slowly 
in 1952 and then held quite well dur- 
ing early 1953. Prices began to drop 
off a little more sharply in the latter 
part of the year and it is expected that 
prices for 1954 will depend upon such 
things as (1) the amount of lumber 
shipped in cut-rate from Canadian 
sources; (2) lumber merchandising 
and market development; (3) the 
number of small operators that drop 
out of the lumber market; and (4) 
coupling of lumber production more 
closely to lumber demand. 

In the past year, production in the 
fir, Western pine and redwood regions 
has been nearly up to the peak of 1951. 
Demand has been very high and there 
has been a thin differential between 
production orders and shipments. 
However, toward the end of 1953 
over-production was becoming more 
evident, and some sort of an adjust- 
ment of market facilities and produc- 
tion will be necessary to maintain or 
raise the price for 1954. 

A great deal of progress has been 
made during the past year in end and 
side gluing, tree farms, reforestation, 
public relations and education, salvage 
logging, merchandising and waste 
utilization. No new mills of any size 
were built in lumber areas of the West 
during 1953 and it is unlikely that any 
large mills will be built this year. At 
least, no new mills will be built under 
the present price structure, present 
timber supply and present government 
contracts. 


Merchandising 


The National Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation is conducting a national survey 
to improve merchandising and further 
develop existing lumber markets. This 
increased effort for promotion and 
merchandising comes as a result of the 
intensive competition that has en- 
croached somewhat on _ traditional 
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lumber markets. Medium and large | 
sized plants will largely discard their | 


burners as closer utilization of waste 
materials is made and the market for 
chips, hardboard and fuel increases. 

Promotion by distributors during 
1953 has included an attempt to move 
certain species which have previously 
had little market appeal. Primary ex- 
ample of this effort is the promotion 
of white fir. This wood, previously 
considered practically a weed tree, is 
now recognized as a valuable struc- 
tural material. 

Increased time and money are being 


spent to educate the public on the use 
of short and odd-sized pieces. Distrib- § 
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utors are also promoting the sale of § 


large boards made from small ones by 


end and edge gluing processes. 1953 § 


saw the greatest efforts to date in mar- 
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keting, and an increased number of 
forest products. 

Competition has been felt keenly in 
some areas from the influx of Canadian 
timber. Some of this lumber, sold at 
around $10 less per thousand board 
feet, has tended to depress prices. 


Sawmill machinery 


There is a definite trend in the use 
of sawmill machinery toward carriage 
cutting of timber. Trends are away 
from steam carriages and toward die- 
sel and electric powered carriages in 
the larger mills. The popularity of air- 
operated shot-gun feed for small mills 
continues. 

In the last several years there has 
been a trend toward conservation of 
power. In-plant generation of power is 
growing less popular, with more plants 
tying in to local power lines. This 
trend is due partly to the flexibility of 
steam power and partly to the grow- 
ing value of wood waste chips for 
other purposes. 

Trends in power transmission equip- 
ment indicate a preference for herring- 
bone reducers in large mills, while gear 
motors still operate successfully in the 
small ones. A torque arm reducer has 
become increasingly popular, particu- 
larly in small mills, during the last 
year, with a belt drive for further re- 
duction of power. 

Conveyor power and types of con- 
veyors have shown no particular trend. 
There is very little standardization 
among mills in this respect; however, 
a little more rubber belting is creep- 
ing into the mills, replacing some of 
the chains and roller conveyors. 

Economical mechanical barking is 
still somewhere in the future. A small 
number of mechanical barkers, oper- 
ating on a number of principles, have 
been set up in the last few years and it 
is generally agreed that the industry 
could use many more. At the present 
time, however, hand barking is in 
most cases cheaper. Another labor- 
saving device that has crept into the 
mills is the equipping of green chains 
with roller tops so that lumber can be 
slid off into piles or onto trucks more 
easily. 

One of the most obvious trends in 
carriage cutting of lumber is the 
change from boss dogs to tong dogs. 
The latter reduce destruction and 
offer a more secure grip on the log. 
Boss dogs do the logs more harm than 
a good sawyer will using a Hill-Nigger 
log turner. 

Another trend appears to be toward 
riderless carriages, particularly in 
small mills. Carriage riders are scarce 
and expensive. The trend in carriage 
setworks appears to be toward motor 
driven works. These cut approximately 
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1,000 Ib. of weight off the carriage as 
compared with electric works, and in 
the long run are cheaper. 

Many small and moderate size mills 
have found it cheaper to do their log 
cut-off operation with an ordinary 
chain saw. The circular saw is still 
standard equipment, however, in large 
mills. It has been found that if possible 
it is far better to do the cut-off on the 
mill deck so that the log can be more 
carefully inspected. However, there 
are still some in-the-pond cut-off sys- 
tems being replaced. 

Manganese chain is being used al- 
most exclusively on log conveyors for 
hauling from pond to deck. This rivet- 








less roller chain was found to be a 
great deal more durable than steel. 
Large gear boxes have replaced the 
old open gear works for driving log 
conveying equipment. 


Mill construction 


Construction of mills with steel 
frames has far outstripped the build- 
ing of wooden mills. Large mills orig- 
inally built of wood are being slowly 
replaced with steel underpinnings. It 
has been found that steel framed mills 
can be put up for about the same price 
as wood mills and in comparison last 
virtually forever. However, there is a 
considerable amount of resistance, so 
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Better springs make 
better products, so every 
order at Griffin is... 


1. Made by skilled work- 
men on the finest equip- 
ment 


2. Given prompt attention 
to meet your schedule. 


3. Inspected to meet 
rigid standards 


4. Top quality, but 
competitive in price 


The result? Springs made 
without tension —to the buyer! 
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LUMBER— 


that progress and redesign of mills 
and mill machinery is necessarily slow. 

A number of the newest mills are 
being put up on concrete slabs which 
have the great advantage of being im- 
possible to burn up. It is predicted 
that more and more mill construction 
will be on concrete, as in many cases 
it is not necessary to insure the whole 
mill under this plan. Present insurance 
costs in wooden mills range from 50¢ 
to $1.50 per thousand board feet of 
cut, 

More and more producers are instal- 
ling machinery to utilize, gather and 
convey waste materials. At the pres- 
ent time a mill has to cut at least 100,- 
000 board feet per year to make utili- 
zation or salvage worthwhile. The mill- 
ing of lumber is really a large materials 
handling job. Most of the effort in 
mill streamlining is toward obtaining 
easier handling and better flow. 

At the present time, mill operators 
can afford to ship chips about 100 
miles to a pulp and paper installation 
although some go as many as 300. Any 
further hauling eats up the profits in 
high freight rates. 

No new mills to speak of have come 
into the Douglas fir region during the 
last year and approximately 250 small 
mills have shut down. Ten to 20 
medium sized mills have also closed 
down during the year and several of 
the very largest mills have gone onto 
a four-day week. 


. . « Begins on page 100 


Redwood region 


The California Redwood Associa- 
tion reports the redwood market is 





spreading out gradually year by year. 
Redwood now accounts for nearly 3% 
of the total softwood production. Dur- 
ing the past year there has been a 
trend toward conservation and for- 
estry practices both in the woods and 
in management thinking. The tree 
farm program is slowly growing, with 
20 farms in the region thus far. 
Waste utilization has improved dur- 
ing the last year with redwood chips 
being shipped to Fiberboard Products 
in Antioch and Masonite in Ukiah. 
Utilization of bark has increased, par- 
ticularly at Pacific Lumber Co.’s 
Scotia operation. Edge and end gluing 
has seen more widespread approval 
during 1953, as has the merchandising 
of short stock and odd lengths. The 
three major timber species in Cali- 
fornia in order of the volume of the 
1953 cut are: (1) Douglas fir; (2) 
Pondersoa pine; (3) redwood. The 
Redwood Association estimates re- 
gional 1952 redwood production at 
about 869,000,000 fbm. Partial results 
for 1953 indicate approximately an 
11% increase over the previous year. 


CONSTRUCTION— 


OLLAR VOLUME of all types 

of construction in the eleven 
Western States for 1952 was $3,311,- 
586,000. For 1953 the figure was $3,- 
160,414,000, a drop of $151,172,000. 
Although a 2% drop in construction 
starts of homes, public buildings, etc., 
is expected for the nation as a whole, 
the influx of population into the West 
seems to indicate that new construc- 


tion will continue at a fairly high level. | 


How to Improve Decisions 
For Higher Profits... 


To decide wisely, an Executive must be able to judge; to judge compe- 
tently, he must know; to know precisely, he must have facts that are valid. 


No facts are more valid for industrial decisions than the facts of 


Actual vs. Standard Performance. 


Performance Standards, if skillfully developed and applied, result in 
decisions bringing Higher Productivity and Better Balance . 


creased Profit. 


. . thus In- 


Our Organization pioneered this field. Our techniques have been 
proven in every kind of industry, in nearly every country for 37 years. 


Ask us how a Standards Program would affect Your Plant, and your 
Profit. No obligation —just your time against ours. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Management Engineers 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles Portland 


New York 


Seattle Vancouver, B. C. 


Operating Affiliates Throughout the World 
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HARDBOARD— 


Six year old wood waste using industry is busy 
working on new market and product development 


URING the past six years the 

West, and the Pacific Northwest 
in particular, has enjoyed the develop- 
ment of an important new hardboard 
industry. Hardboard plants eat up the 
waste woods from sawmills or veneer 
mills, creating no additional drain on 
the region’s forest resources. 

There are now eight hardboard 
plants producing in the Pacific North- 
west, with an estimated annual capac- 
ity of about 340,000,000 sq. ft. This 
capacity is between 20% and 25% of 
the United States’ capacity and may 
reach 30% in 1954, according to John 
B. Grantham, Oregon Forest Products 
Laboratory. Hardboard production is 
roughly half that of Douglas fir ply- 
wood when compared on the basis of 
surface measure. 

Hardboard, although made from 
waste wood, is by no means an inex- 
pensive substitute for lumber. Large 
capital investment is required, con- 
siderable process developmental work 
must be undertaken, and a market 
must be found for the product. Other 
high costs which must be met are 
labor, heating and resins. Hardboards 
are termed wet or dry process, de- 
pending upon their method of produc- 
tion. 

At the present time a great deal of 
research is being done by current pro- 
ducers to build a better board and 
develop a better market. Research can 
be divided into two categories: (1) 
development of a market for an al- 
ready existing board, and (2) develop- 
ment of a board for an already exist- 
ing market. 


Resin costs 


The most expensive material going 
into hardboard is resin, though it con- 
stitutes only 2% to 8% of the board. 
The average cost of resin is around 
20¢ per lb., and approximately 10% 
of the selling price of the board goes 
to pay for it. 

During the past year a new process 
machine developed in England was 
offered for sale on the Pacific Coast. 
This Bartrev process claims to form a 
continuous strip production of hard- 
board rather than the standard 4 x 8- 
ft. sheets currently made in platens. 

The Oregon Lumber Co.’s plant 
uses bark as well as waste wood and 
the Cascade Plywood Corp. uses planer 


shavings as its raw material. The re- 
mainder of the hardboard plants use 
waste soft woods ground into uniform 
sized chips. 

During the past year, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. has put its new hardboard 
plant at Klamath Falls, Ore., into 
operation. This plant uses a Weyer- 
haeuser-developed dry process. 

Considering raw materials avail- 
able, the hardboard industry should 
flourish in California. However, the 
primary problems are to secure enough 
water to run the wet process plant and 
to dispose of the waste expellant. 
Masonite Corp., Ukiah, is currently 
solving the problem by evaporating 
the water out of the expellant and then 
burning it. It is believed that when a 
dry process that uses less of the ex- 
pensive rosin is developed, the hard- 
board industry will be able to move 
into California. 


Association sets standards 


With the increasing importance of 
the industry, a national association 
has been formed to set up standards 
for the industry. Future aims of the 
association are industry-wide research, 
both on process and market develop- 


SHAKES & SHINGLES— 


EMAND for red cedar shakes 

of all kinds remains good for 
manufacturers of the Pacific North- 
west. Business in the nation as a 
whole in 1953 was about the same as 
in 1952, but the demand for red cedar 
shakes fell off considerably in Cali- 
fornia. Increases have been measured 
in the demand for sidewall shingles in 
the Atlantic States. The demand in 
Texas has also slipped slightly. 

Fully 50% of shingle production is 
going into sidewalls, with the roofing 
counterpart, shakes, taking the other 
half. Process shingles which came into 
the market a few years back have 
found an increasing demand, and the 
market has been exceptionally good 
for the past six years. 

The hand-split shake, which has 
been in such demand for Western 
ranch type dwellings, is doing well in 
spite of the slackening off in Califor- 
nia. This item is the choice of archi- 
tects where price is no deterrent. 
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ment, and exchange of information 
throughout the country. 

A great deal of competition is con- 
tributed by hardboard manufacturers 
in Sweden and other Scandinavian 
countries. “This competition is pre- 
venting American producers from 
capitalizing on the growing demand 
they have invested dollars in an effort 
to build,” said Harold A. Miller, 
Hardboard Association president. 

It is pointed out that Finland, for 
example, can send hardboard by ship 
to New York, even after paying duty, 
less expensively than West Coast pro- 
ducers can transport it overland. 
Pushed by competition from abroad, 
domestic hardboard manufacturers are 
continuing to develop new products, 
and the Hardboard Association is 
launching a public relations program 
to encourage wider use. 

Perforated hardboard is rapidly 
gaining in popularity, as is tongue and 
groove hardboard wallboard. 

Best informed sources maintain that 
growth of the industry depends upon: 
(1) increased process and market de- 
velopment to a point where hardboard 
is the superior material for special 
uses, and (2) market development to 
the degree that consumers are aware 
of the many uses of reconstituted 
waste wood. It is estimated that the 
hardboard industry for California is 
still five to ten years away and that 
the Pacific Northwest’s industry will 
continue growing although it is natural 
that expansion will be slower than in 
the past six years. 


Hand-split shakes are the best looking 
and make one of the soundest, long- 
est lasting roofs of any shingles or 
shakes produced. 

Only a few new manufacturers have 
come into the picture, as the market 
is fairly well saturated. 


Processed shingle 


The processed shingle, one with 
grooved sides and retrimmed edges 
and butts, is competing very well with 
the other building materials for side- 
walls. Shingle manufacturers believe 
that substitute products have made 
very little inroad into the shingle mar- 
ket. In fact, the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau maintains that shingles have 
cut into the market of some other 
building materials. Their point is 
strengthened by the fact that a num- 
ber of sidewalling materials are en- 
deavoring to create the same style and 
effect as that done by shingles. 

All red cedar shakes and shingles in 
the country come from the Pacific 
Northwest and British Columbia. 
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FURNITURE — 


New materials, Western design and styling help 
meet tough competition from South and imports 


URING 1953 West Coast furni- 

ture business suffered severe 
losses. The industry is suffering from 
over-expansion at the end of the war 
and rising labor costs. About $50,000,- 
000 worth of furniture was manufac- 
tured in the Pacific Northwest in 1953 
while the figure for the Los Angeles 
area was about $250,000,000. 

The Southeastern United States 
manufactures 45% of the nation’s 
furniture with labor costs averaging 
around $1 per hour. The Pacific 
Northwest produces 2% of the na- 
tion’s furniture production at an aver- 
age labor cost of around $1.85 an hour. 

Present existence of the Western 
furniture manufacturers is due to the 
high degree of specialization and con- 
centration on highly stylized Western 
furniture, and many manufacturers 
are increasing their service facilities 
in an effort to increase profit margins. 

Western furniture manufacturers 
face competition from Western pris- 


On the lookout for 


local manufacturers 





ons, Southern manufacturers and im- 
ported Japanese furniture. All three 
of these sources build furniture at 
greatly reduced labor costs. 

A number of plants have gone out 
of business during the last year, with 
failures reaching their highest levels 
of the decade. The industry in the 
West has tightened its belt and through 
drastic cost reduction and a high de- 
gree of stylizing is able to maintain 
certain sections of the Western market. 
A number of Western manufacturers 
have turned distributor for Southern 
and Eastern furniture concerns. 


Market drop 


In 1950 the West produced 7.6% 
of the nation’s wood furniture. This 
dropped to 5.9%, in 1952. In 
1950 Western manufacturers supplied 
11.7% of the nation’s supply of up- 
holstered furniture. In 1952 this 
dropped to around 10%. This is a 
greater drop in market in two years 


+ 


for you...in a hurry. 


than the industry had suffered in the 
previous ten years. 

Northwest furniture manufacturers 
are highly unionized while this is not 
true of the majority of their competi- 
tion. Union scale for woodworkers is 
$1.75 per hour and for upholsterers 
$1.90. 


Variety of materials 


Western furniture manufacturers 
worked with a great variety of mate- 
rials in 1953 as new influences in home 
design and styling created new pat- 
terns of consumer demand. Most 
noticeable trends were: (1) Use of 
textures, such as cloth, fiber, plastic 
and metals as highlights of furniture; 
(2) strong demand for provincial and 
maple furniture, second only to the 
“contemporary” as style leaders; and 
(3) a vogue for wrought iron, new 
pressed woods, and laminates. 

Chairs molded from plastic and 
fiberglas illustrate an experimental 
tendency in the industry. Western pro- 
ducers introduced such novelties as use 
of polished brass for legs and trim, 
and such oriental overtones as splayed 
feet, overhanging box-like tops, and 
open, airy cabinet work. 

The new styles, patterns and colors 
in furniture are made to fit the mode 





of living. The trend is to one-story | 
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The easy way to find the people who make the products 
you need—is right at your fingertips, in the handy Yellow 
Pages! There—in convenient “‘Classified”’ listings you’ll 
find names, addresses, phone numbers, ready to get action 
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homes, casual, easy living with less 
and less work on upkeep. Furniture is 
being scaled down to give the illusion 
of being lighter and sectional sofas 
come in every shape imaginable. 

Dual sleep equipment is smartly 
styled. Dining room furniture is plasti- 
cized for easy upkeep and bedroom 
furniture is functional giving more 
storage room in smaller spaces. Foam 
rubber, synthetics, swivel TV and 
contour chairs complement many dec- 
orating ideas. 


Mechanized operations 


While modifying production meth- 
ods to suit the new materials, furniture 
makers sought cost-cutting shortcuts 
to offset higher labor costs, many of 
them conveyorizing finishing rooms 
and otherwise mechanizing as many 
operations as possible. 

Aware of the merchandising value of 
the “California” and “‘Western living” 
themes, a group of West Coast fac- 
tories established an Eastern beach- 
head in Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, 
creating a year-round “‘California Cor- 
ridor” to reach Eastern buyers who do 
not attend Western furniture market 
shows. 

The year was spotty; the public 
bought carefully, but appeared quite 
willing to pay somewhat more money 
to get better quality. Failures reached 
their highest levels of the decade. Col- 
lections were sluggish and many banks 
and finance companies pinched down 
on installment paper, considerably 
limiting the working capital of smaller 
concerns. 

Despite continued home-building at 
near-record levels, the business of 
equipping these homes did not keep 
pace. No one could say how much 
buying was being postponed in favor 
of new car and TV purchases. 


TEXTILES— 


N IMPORTANT apparel indus- 

try and several highly successful 

manufacturers of swim suits, sweaters 

and woolen shirts constitute the best 

known section of the West’s textile in- 
dustry. 

Synthetic and silk woven goods fin- 
ished in California in 1952 totaled 19,- 
675,000 lin. yd., according to the Cen- 
sus Bureau, compared with 16,338,000 
in 1951. 

California has 11 cotton carpet 
manufacturers with an annual produc- 
tion of 1,500,000 to 1,750,000 sq. yd., 
according to a survey made by Retail- 
ing Daily. 

A mill to produce cotton goods for 
State institutions is being installed in 
San Quentin Prison, California. 
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Why does AMERICAN make 
All Basic Chain Patterns? 


@ Although two chains may look alike, their end uses differ, 
resulting in poor service if a substitution is made. For instance, 
the three heavy welded chains in the middle above appear almost 
identical except for size. Yet one is designed for general service 
where great strength is not required, one is for logging, while the 
third is for heavy duty service. 

The same thing applies to the weldless chains. Take the two 
stamped, flat link chains: the safety chain near the left, and the 
sash chain near the right side. One has only to keep something 
from being lost; the other must carry weight and run over a pulley. 
Alike in looks, yes—but that’s as far as it goes. 

Probably we can suffice by saying—‘‘AMERICAN makes all basic 
chain patterns so you can get the best (and most economical) chain 
for your every use.”’ 

Your AMERICAN CHAIN distributor stocks 
many popular chains. Call him at once for 
recommendations, or write our York office. 








SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 695 Bryant Street a 
DENVER OFFICE, 2125 Blake Street merica iH 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION Tepes 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE TY 


York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 








PLYWOOD -— 


Heavy promotion work, specialty items yield 
record production year despite unruly market 


OTAL production of Douglas fir 

plywood is expected to reach 3.5 
billion sq. ft. for 1953, 17% ahead of 
last year’s 2.9 billion sq. ft. and more 
than two and a half times the output 
during the first year of peace after 
World War II. The year’s figure is the 
fifth consecutive all-time high. Total 
industrial capacity is now estimated at 
about 4 billion sq. ft., and the market 
evidences a continuing capacity for 
expansion. 

The West now has 87 factories, with 
two new Oregon factories coming into 
production during the year. Thirty- 
eight plants in Oregon account for 
45% of the production, 36 plants in 
Washington account for 45% and 
California’s 12 plants turn in the re- 
maining 10%. 

Gross sales of the industry are about 
$300,000,000 and the 87 mills employ 
a force of around 13,000 people. Activ- 
ity in the industry during 1953 was 
characterized by more emphasis on 
specialty products rather than stand- 
ard grades and by the most aggressive 
industry-wide merchandising and sales 
promotion effort in the history of 
Western plywood. 


Specialty products 


Production of overlaid plywood 
used on applications requiring special 
surface qualities, such as high abrasion 
resistance and good paintability, in- 
creased during the year. The 1953 
production of panels with resin-im- 
pregnated surfaces used for concrete 
forms, railroad cars, cabinet work and 
other applications approached 32 ,000,- 
000 ft. Production of Plyron, a hard- 
board surface panel with other spe- 
cialty uses, will reach an estimated 
5,600,000 sq. ft. The outstanding de- 
velopment in special products was 
Texture One-Eleven, an outdoor build- 
ing panel designed to open volume 
markets for exterior fir plywood for 
siding of homes and buildings. 

During the year plywood sales had 
their ups and downs. The year opened 
with a rush of business that sent new 
orders for plywood to then unprece- 
dented weekly highs for several con- 
secutive weeks. Production responded 
and ran well over 65,000,000 ft. week- 
ly. In late spring and early summer 
new business fell off, partly due to 
normal seasonal variations in demand, 
and partly in reaction to heavy buying 
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during the first part of the year. Some 
mills announced cutbacks from pro- 
duction, went down to one shift, or 
worked a 4-day week. Inventories 
dropped in warehouses throughout the 
country, and the pressure on mills con- 
tinued through the summer months 
until the market broke in late August. 
By the end of October, plywood prices 
were at the lowest ebb since the war. 

In early November new orders 
picked up and shot to an all-time high 
of 113,000,000 sq. ft. for the first week 
of November, compared with a low of 
42,000,000 sq. ft. a few months pre- 
vious. 

The involved distribution mechan- 
isms of the industry, both wholesale 
and retail, along with the intra-indus- 
try competition, were largely respon- 
sible for the year’s gigantic fluctua- 
tions in both market demand and pro- 
duction. 

Merchandising and sales promotion 
during the year was aimed at retail 
lumber dealers, who sell about 50% of 
the industry’s output. In 1953 manu- 
facturers invested about $2,000,000 in 
over-all private promotion and their 
continuing quality testing program 
which is the heart of the trade promo- 
tion effort. The year’s first promotion 
campaign was keyed to plans for eight 
fir plywood built-in storage units 
backed by strong national advertising. 
Trade buyers and consumers picked 
up 3,000,000 of these plans, and 18,- 
000 out of 27,000 lumber dealers used 
the display material that went with 
the plans. 


Built-it-yourself campaign 


Pressed by the slump in price dur- 
ing the summer, the industry put up 
$200,000 for a spot newspaper adver- 
tising campaign billing fir plywood as 
“build-it-yourself” material for all 
kinds of craft projects and around-the- 
house jobs. The campaign was particu- 
larly successful and one dealer re- 
ported his over-all plywood sales 
jumped 18% during the campaign. 

In another campaign the industry 
joined Post Cereals and Mall Tool 
Company in a promotion plan bring- 
ing “do-it-yourself” plywood patterns 
to millions of home owners in the final 
months of the year as premiums in 
boxes of Grape Nuts Flakes. Also 
aimed at this segment of the market, 
which consumes about 3,000,000 sq. 








ft. of plywood, is a Christmas promo- 
tion with plans for 10 holiday projects 
for home craftsmen. 

The first promotional plans for 1954 
will be a campaign devoted to selling 
more plywood for built-in storage, a 
natural market which is increasing. 

A heavy proportion of plywood goes 
to the broad construction market, and 
although some declines in this area are 
forecast, authorities expect 1,000 hous- 
ing starts in 1954. 

The recent change in FHA’s mini- 
mum property requirements accept- 
ing thin plywood sheathing over wide 
rafter spacing has had a significant 
effect on the demand for structural 
grades of fir plywood. In housing con- 
struction the pressure of costs favors 
the use of plywood, because in most 
instances the in-place cost of plywood 
subfloors, wall sheathing and roof 
decking is substantially lower than 
conventional materials. It is reported 
that sales in this bracket of construc- 
tion have jumped 70%. 

Although experts see possible de- 
clines in heavy construction, remodel- 
ing, maintenance and repair, prime 
outlets for the products of the indus- 
try are expected to increase. Another 
big segment of plywood production 
goes to the broad industrial market 
for maintenance, production line in- 
stallations, signs, tanks, trucks and 
railroad cars, furniture, boats and 
other miscellaneous applications. 

One of the industry’s latest achieve- 
ments is the development of data prov- 
ing the strength and adequacy of ply- 
wood for large horizontal areas in 
schools and similar structures which 
must be designed to withstand earth- 
quakes and hurricanes. 

Notable among recent developments 
in production methods is a portable 
veneer plant that may be operated in 
the woods beside the mill. Another is 
the continuous layup system that no 
longer forces the layup man assem- 
bling panels to duck his head as the 
face panels are swung into place in the 
assembly. 

Strapping and packaging of both 
veneer and plywood panels has taken 
hold during the past year, and the in- 
troduction of a patching compound in 
paste form for filling defects of under- 
layment stock, previously the cause 
of sizable volume of falldowns, ap- 
pears to have possibilities. 

Consideration is being given a re- 
alignment of plywood grading so that 
it meets changing market conditions 
and fits more closely the needs and 
desires of buyers. Some members of 
the industry are convinced that within 
the next 10 years the great majority 
of all panels will be made with water- 
proof glues. 
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PRODUCE 
CONTAINERS— 


Trend toward cartons instead 
of crates, cellophane bagging, 
pre-packaging, smaller units 


HE YEAR just ended saw prob- 

ably more changes in the field of 
containers for shipping Western prod- 
uce than in any similar period in the 
past 20 years. 

The process of cooling lettuce by 
vacuum, which started in Salinas in 
1948, has materially altered the con- 
tainer picture. This method of cooling, 
which brings lettuce from field tem- 
perature to 33 deg. within less than 
30 minutes, makes possible the use of 
corrugated cartons, holding two dozen 
heads of lettuce, as no ice is used either 
in the container or over the load. The 
result has been an increased use of 
cartons, and in consequence, a de- 
creasing use of other containers such 
as wooden crates. 


Change in carrots 


Another change that reached vol- 
ume proportions was the method of 
shipping carrots. This vegetable, which 
in the past has been shipped with lush 





Engineering 
in Steel... 


Another McDonough Engineering achievement! These 
giant vacuum tubes handle tons of fresh vegetables 
a week. This new preserving process known as 
“Flash Cooling” actually holds vegetables at the 


green tops, is now swinging rapidly to 
topped carrots in cello bags shipped in 
units of two and four dozen. This 
business is divided between wirebound 
crates and cartons. 

The artichoke, a strictly California 
vegetable, has for years been shipped 
in nailed wooden crates with a high 
bulge. At the start of the present sea- 
son, it was decided to ship in a half 
size of greater depth than in the past, 
with no bulge resulting. The result is 
less bruising. 


Smaller units soon 


It seems probable in the near future 
that broccoli, another vegetable of 
California origin, will soon be shipped 
in a smaller unit. The present practice 
of shipping 28 bunches in a crate is 
likely to be replaced by packing 14 to 
18 bunches. Pressure from Eastern 
buyers is forcing this trend. 

While these container changes have 
resulted in a confused situation among 
shippers, suppliers and transportation 
companies, it is felt that definite goals 
are being reached which will improve 
the position of West Coast produce 
shippers, and the end result will be to 
get their products through to destina- 
tion more cheaply and with less dam- 
age and consequent loss. 





Specifications: Dia. 88”, length 52‘, designed 
and fabricated by McDonough specially for 


TOYS— 


ETURN of “controlled materials” 

to the availability list sharpened 

competition in toy manufacturing. 

Better alloys replaced substitute met- 

als. Plastics continued to gain but 

vinyl did even better, its use in dolls 
probably doubling. 

Many lines of goods were up- 
graded qualitywise to meet the pub- 
lic’s more discriminating buying atti- 
tude. Far from pinching pennies, how- 
ever, people were spending freely, 
singling out top-quality items. They 
simply wanted to be sure of getting 
their money’s worth. At year’s end, 
1953 sales totals seemed to have re- 
mained very close to record high 
levels. 

Frankly shooting for the new mar- 
ket created by the wartime bulge in 
the birth rate, the industry laid much 
stress on toys for the eight- to twelve- 
year-old generation. The spotlight 
shifted from Hopalong and the space 
men to a junior version of the do-it- 
yourself idea. 

Best sellers included microscopes 
and chemistry sets for the boys, cake- 
baking equipment, refrigerators and 
similar paraphernalia for the girls to 
make things “just like Mother does.” 







Vacuum Cooling Company 
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...mow provides Garden Fresh Western Vegetables for Eastern Markets 


McDonough is geared with both engineering staff 
and manufacturing facilities to meet the technical 
requirements of such industries as oil, chemical, 
food processing and mining as well as the general 














peak of freshness so that they will arrive at Eastern _ steel fabricated plate 





















markets “Garden Fresh.” This is another typical work ofstacks, breech- 
example of the service McDonough Steel Company _ing, ducts, hoppers . 
is capable of rendering to industry. and bins. Write today for 


our new 
Pictorial Booklet 
which illustrates 
the many fields 
of industry we 

have served. 
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ENGINEERS- FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 


OAKLAND 21 CALIFORNIA TRINIDAD 2-3300 


Founded January !st 1924 


800 7Sth AVENUE 
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CHEMICALS— 


Phenol plants opening way for 
many new chemical operations 


HE Western chemical industry’s 

most important step forward last 
year was to fill its biggest gap, the 
production of phenol, thus opening the 
way for many chemical operations 
based on its use. 

Where no phenol had been produced 
west of the Rockies before, the region 
now has 35,000,000 Ib. of annual ca- 
pacity. Monsanto Chemical Co. op- 
ened its 20,000,000 Ib. sulfonation 
route plant at Avon, Calif., in Nov- 
ember, and Standard Oil of California 
was due to follow shortly with its 
35,000,000 Ib. cumene-route plant at 
Richmond. 

Another outstanding development is 
the petroleum refinery center begin- 
ning to emerge in the Puget Sound 
area, resulting from the arrival of 
Canadian oil by pipeline from Alberta. 
This relieves the fear of depletion of 
California’s resources, and also paves 
the way for new chemical industries 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Standard Oil now does not have to 
rely on outside sources for benzene for 
its big output of detergents, with the 
opening of its platformer plant at El 
Segundo, Calif. 

As agriculture is the most important 
Western outlet for chemicals, am- 
monia production has been increasing. 
Shell Chemical’s $10,000,000 plant at 
Ventura, with 150 tons-per-day capac- 
ity, opened in December, making a 
total of five Western ammonia plants. 

The others are Hooker, Hercules, 
Dow, and Shell (at Shell Point). Brea 
Chemical (Union Oil subsidiary) will 
open a $13,000,000 200 tons-per-day 
facility the middle of the year, and 
two Utah projects are being planned, 


by Salt Lake City Chemical Co. and 
Utah Chemical Co. 

Despite the greater use of fertilizers 
and other chemical products in agri- 
culture, some concern is being felt 
about the retirement of high-value 
orchard and field crop acreage to make 
way for urban expansion. 

The home construction field, inci- 
dentally, is a market for chemicals 
that has many possibilities, such as 
synthetic substitutes for present wall 
and floor coverings. 

Prospective cut-backs in cotton 
acreage in California and Arizona this 
year will greatly reduce the amount 
of Western cottonseed oil and cut in- 
secticide and fertilizer sales. 

Western output 
Chlorine gas (tons) 1952 1951 
West 262,594 284,004 


Sodium hydroxide 
(short tons of 
100%, NaCH) 


West 226,362 231,044 

Oxygen, high purity 
(millions of cu. ft.) 

Mountain 176 164 
Utah 60 60 
Other 116 104 

Pacific 1,509 1,604 
Wash. 122 112 
Ore. 108 101 
Calif. 1,279 1,391 

Total West 1,685 1,874 

Acetylene, 

(millions of cu. ft.) 

Mountain 56 68 
Colo. 24 33 
Other 32 35 

Pacific 288 204 
Wash. 107 26 
Ore. 29 28 
Calif. 152 150 

Total West 344 272 


Sulphuric acid, new acid 
(tons of 100% H.SO,) 
1952 1951 1950 


West 951,928 984,075 829,317 





BRICK AND TILE— 


OTAL VOLUME of structural 

clay products for 1953 was almost 
exactly the same as in 1952, according 
to production figures for the first three 
quarters of the year. The 1954 volume 
is expected to be the same as 1953 with 
probably some tailing off, not to ex- 
ceed 10%. 

Some manufacturers of certain 
products such as face brick expect 
sharp rises in business volume as com- 
pared with 1953. 

Many optimistic manufacturers are 
employing an added sales force to 
boost sales. During the past year 
Western manufacturers have increased 
their sales forces by 40%. 

For August 1953 the three coastal 
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states showed an increase of 10% 
over the corresponding month in 1952 
for unglazed brick, while shipments 
over the same period decreased less 
than 0.5%. The remaining eight West- 
ern states showed a 22% decrease in 
production, while shipments decreased 
9%. 

“SCR brick” is the first successfully 
designed through-the-wall unit used in 
the United States. More than 13,000,- 
000 SCR bricks had been sold by Sep- 
tember 1953, after a year’s promotion. 
One trouble with SCR, however, is 
that it does not allow for any reinforce- 
ment within the wall, necessary in any 
building over two stories. A new brick 
which allows internal reinforcement 
and is still a through-the-wall brick 
has recently been accepted in the West. 








CEMENT— 


ORTLAND cement has become 

well established as a building ma- 
terial in the West, as can be shown 
by the yearly increase in production. 
Use of concrete blocks for construction 
made a great deal of headway over 
both timber and steel during the short- 
age of these materials and part of this 
gain has not been relinquished. 

1954 is expected to be another good 
year for Portland cement in spite of 
the expected recession in home and 
public building construction. 

Among new uses for concrete are 
prestressed tanks, such as those used 
by the East Bay Municipal Utility 
Department, Oakland, Calif. 

A firm in Tacoma, Wash., is mass- 
producing prestressed concrete beams 
and merchandising its product like 
lumber. It is expected that there will 
be mass production of prestressed con- 
crete members of the smaller sizes be- 
fore too long in the West. 

Another concrete product finding 
increased acceptance is air entrain- 
ment concrete. Air bubbles within the 
concrete help it withstand freezing 
and thawing, make it more workable, 
and save sand and cement. 


FIBERGLAS PANELS— 


ARTIME experimentation 

with resins and glass fibers has 
grown into an important new industry 
for the West. Since the war a number 
of small firms have entered the field 
and although some have since disap- 
peared, the industry’s success is grow- 
ing year by year. 


Alsynite 


Alsynite Co. of America started 
production in San Diego after World 
War II of translucent plastic sheeting 
in corrugated panels. Since then new 
products developed have included: 
flat panels, self-extinguishing fire-re- 
sistant panels, shower door panels, etc. 
Alsynite is made from a chopped 
strand fiberglas mat impregnated with 
polyester resins and cured under pres- 
sure. 


Plexolite 


Plexolite Sales Corp. product is a 
polyester resin reinforced with glass 
fibers. It is a low pressure laminated 
material, manufactured in flat and cor- 
rugated panels. Commercial applica- 
tions include use as sign backgrounds, 
window display backgrounds, store 
fronts, etc. Plexolite’s new production 
process features the first continuous 
automatic production of polyester 
resin panels in the industry. 
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PLASTICS— 


HE WEST appears to be regain- 

ing its position as a leading area in 
plastics, after dropping behind during 
the postwar period. For a time, West- 
ern consumption of polyesters was 
running at about one-fourth of the 
national usage, in an area which in- 
cluded only one-eighth of U. S. popu- 
lation, but by mid-1953 it was down 
to the level of the rest of the country. 


The shift did not come about be- 
cause of slackening business, for total 
U. S. polyester production actually 
quadrupled during this time, but 
mainly because of tremendous expan- 
sion in the East. Meanwhile many of 
the small Western fabricators who 
sprang up during and after World War 
II were unable to compete favorably 
for lack of capital. 


Significant to the entire industry in 
this connection was Libby-Owens- 
Ford’s purchase, during 1953, of the 
Corrulux plant at Houston, Texas. It 
marked the first entry of big capital 
into the plastics field. 


Industry sources believe 1954 may 
see the West forge ahead because of a 
number of factors, notably (1) further 
increase in aircraft requirements of 
polyesters in uses where light weight 
plus unique electrical properties give 
them an advantage, and (2) a grow- 
ing market in the construction field, 
particularly for corrugated translucent 
panels. Some of the largest producers 
of these materials are located in South- 
ern California. 


Market in small boats 


Another potentially large market is 
developing in the small boat field, as a 
material for either the skin or the 
entire hull. Already this field is being 
tapped by plants in the San Diego, 
Los Angeles and Seattle areas, and the 
Navy is experimenting with polyesters 
in various types of small craft. 

Huge tonnage, of course, could re- 
sult from the long-predicted advent of 
the plastic automobile, and the indus- 
try is watching closely Chevrolet’s 
new Corvette as the first major-com- 
pany venture in this field. With grow- 
ing competition and plenty of raw ma- 
terials in sight, the industry feels pre- 
pared to tackle this market just as 
fast as automotive makers are ready 
to develop it. 

Use of phenolics in the thermoset- 
ting end of the plastics industry in- 
creased 25% to an estimated total of 
6,000,000 Ib. Urea and melamine fol- 
lowed the same trend to a total of 
3,000,000 Ib. The use of alkyds is 
Starting to grow, although they are 
still in the minority. The trend in the 
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to GENERAL METALS CORP. 


— Adel and Enterprise Divisions — 


rust-proofing meant the “OIL BATH” 
messy, troublesome and expensive 


( 


Easy to use as wrapping 
paper, Vapor-Wrapper is quick, 
clean, and convenient for manufac- 
turer and customer alike! Simply 
wrap or cover your product with 
Vapor-Wrapper . . . and the invis- 
ible, odorless vapors from this 
chemically-treated paper will fill a 
package or tote box and stop rust. 


With low-cost Vapor-Wrapper, you 
can: 


|NOX-RUST 
(ype 
WRAPPER 


Represented Exclusively in the West By 
The J. W. GUTHRIE CO. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 LOS ANGELES 21 

725 Second Street 1855 Industrial Street 

DOugles 2-6511 VAndike 4954 
Distributors 


| 
| 
| 
| 
PORTLAND | 
| 
| 
i 


Name sconce _Title a 
United Chemical Co., Inc. Firm Name_ ee 
SEATTLE & SPOKANE SALT LAKE CITY Address 
Carl F. Miller & Co. Scotch-Irish Company 
Cc Zone. State. 


CHEMICAL VAPOR 
MAKES IT EASY! 


| The J. W. GUTHRIE COMPANY 
| 725 Second Street 
| San Francisco 7, California 













} 


with NOX-RUST 
Vapor-Wrapper 





chemically active, rust-preventive paper 


*% Save yourself and your 
customer the need of costly, 
unpleasant degreasing. 

Compare this ‘“‘matter-of-minutes”’ 
rustproofing with the old torture- 
treatment of grease and oil—hard 
to apply, harder to remove. Think 
of the mess, trouble, time, and 
money saved! For rustproofing 
that isn’t a problem, insist on 
Vapor-Wrapper! 


Vapor-Wrapper conforms fo Mil- 
itary Specifications MIL-P-3420. 
Packaging Materials, Volatile 
Corrosion Inhibitor Treated. 





0 Please send booklet on 
““Vapor- Wrapper” 

0 Please have a NOX-RUST 
“‘Corrosion Specialist” call. 
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BIN STUCK LATELY® 


BIN STUCK LATELY? 



















Is your 
production 
slowed down 
by troublesome 
arching, bridg- 
ing and stick- 
ing of dry ma- 
terials in bins 
and hoppers? 


Relax! 


Just order a 
CLEVELAND vi- 
brator to elimi- 
nate the trouble 
instantly and 
economically. 






Our vibrating equipment . . . air cushioned, 
quiet and standard metallic impact types . . . is 
available for immedate shipment from our San 
Francisco warehouse. Write for Catalog No. 109. 


Pie viel 
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thermosetting portion of the industry, 
which is primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of industrial parts such 
as cable connectors, switch parts, wall 
plates, stove hardware, and electrical 
insulation, is steadily upward. Increase 
in volume for 1954 over 1953 is esti- 
mated at 

It has been estimated that the West 
accounts for approximately 15% of 
the total output of molded plastic 
parts in the United States, and the 
area apparently has more plastic com- 


PAINT— 








panies per capita than any other sec- 
tion of the United States. Because of 
distance from the main sources of in- 
formation about the original uses of 
plastic materials, the West has come 
up with many new uses. 

The fact that two companies which 
have pioneered the manufacture of raw 
materials for plastics have made large 
investments in plants on the Pacific 
Coast is evidence that the West is re- 
garded as one of the largest producers 
of plastic parts in the country. 


Western sales jump 20% in expanding market. 
75% of home owners doing their own painting 


ESTERN paint industry sales 

for 1953 jumped more than 
20% above the previous year, while 
the nation as a whole enjoyed a record 
year with sales up 6% over 1952 and 
134% over 1951. 

Increase of Western paint manufac- 
turers’ sales appears to be ahead of 
the national average by about the 
same margin that Western home con- 
struction exceeds the rest of the nation. 

Most of the following is the result 
of a survey conducted for WESTERN 
InpustrY by John B. Vaughn, re- 
gional vice president of the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Assn., and 
president of Sillers Paint & Varnish 
Co., Los Angeles. 


Outlook good 


Because of the expected continuance 
of a high level of new construction in 
the West and the expected continued 
increase in population, Western paint 
manufacturers are looking to 1954 
with confidence. 

Due to the low dollar value of paint 
in relation to its weight, it is not 
economically feasible for an Eastern 
manufacturer to ship standard com- 
mercial paint products to the West 
Coast. By the same token, it is not 
generally practical for the Western 
manufacturer to ship his products be- 
yond the Rockies. 

While the Western paint manufac- 
turers have been expanding continu- 
ally into such areas as New Mexico, 
Colorado and eastern Washington, it 
is not practical for them to consider 
going much further in seeking new 
markets without decentralizing their 
manufacturing operations to eliminate 
the high freight costs. 

The Western manufacturer has been 
handicapped by the fact that very few 


2914 Clinton Ave. - Cleveland 13, Ohio | basic materials are produced in the 


West. There is a small amount of 
phthalic anhydride being made, some 
inert pigments and some glycerin. 
There are indications, though, that 
some of the basic industries are com- 
ing to the West, as evidenced by the 
building of a new phenol plant in the 
Bay Area. 

Introduction of water-thinned paints 
a few years ago created some drop in 
consumption of linseed oil, but it then 
leveled out and maintained a uniform 
volume the past two years. There is 
still a good quantity of linseed oil 
crushed on the West Coast, so that 
freight rates from the East, although 
figured in the general cost, are not 
actually paid by West Coast crushers. 
On the other hand, almost all the soy- 
bean oil is shipped from the Middle 
West or Mideast parts of the United 
States, and the high item of freight 
becomes an important cost. 

Competition for Government busi- 
ness has intensified to such a degree 
that West Coast manufacturers, who 
up till a year and a half ago were suc- 
cessful bidders on more than 50% of 
all Government contracts, are now 
successful on only a very small per- 
centage. Contributing to this latter 
situation are higher prices on raw ma- 
terials on the Pacific Coast, as com- 
pared to other sections of the country, 
higher labor costs and dock charges. 


Big consumer 


Fifty per cent of the West’s thinner 
and solvent gallonage is marketed in 
the Los Angeles basin. The West has 
shown a steady gain in the sale of 
thinners and solvents for the past ten 
years or more and it appears that the 
demand is still growing. 

Every important paint manufac- 
turer has, in the past two or three 
years, introduced a new line of gayly 
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SUT, 


PTE ROLES 


colored stucco paints. They range in 
type from the conventional oil base 
and latex emulsion and other aqueous 
systems, to the new controlled penetra- 
tion flat alkyds. 


Western containers 


Western producers of containers are 
expanding into markets now dom- 
inated by eastern manufacturers, as 
evidenced by the new Rheem plant in 
the Seattle area for the manufacture 
of drums and paint pails. 

There is a well-established trend 
towards the use of water emulsion 
paints based on styrene butadiene, 
polyvinyl acetate and others, but there 
has been no lessening in the volume of 
oil base paints in spite of the tremen- 
dous growth of these new types. There 
has been a good increase in the use of 
epichlorohydrin bisphenol resins for 
industrial finishes, such as Shell’s 
Epon. 

An increase in the use of alkyd 
resins for making flat wall paints is 
foreseen and a slow but definite trend 
points towards odorless types which 
are already in strong demand in east- 
ern markets. There is still a strong 
demand for the latex emulsion paints, 
and some are now being offered for 
exterior stucco use. They are not yet 
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Hundreds of 
Industrial Plants 
use Morck exclusively 
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There’s a MORCK Paint Brush 
For every production 


Morck Brushes are not just of the run of the 
mill variety . . . they are designed to meet spe- 
cific needs. Built to high standards of work- 
manship, Morck has earned an enviable repu- 
tation for nearly half a century in industrial 
plants and from professional painters. 


Now, MORCK BRUSHES are made with 
Hog and NEOCETA Bristle... and tests from 


Worch Brush Division 


25th STREET AND POTRERO AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 





perfected to eliminate a tendency to 
fade, soil and chalk excessively. 

Demand for the new colorful lasting 
coatings constitutes a creative chal- 
lenge to the paint industry in the West. 
Pigments with improved fade resist- 
ance are now available to the manu- 
facturer, enabling him to add new 
colors to his line of exterior finishes. 

One outstanding development in the 
lacquer field is a pattern lacquer used 
in moulding operations. It is applied 
by brush to mahogany wood and is 
superior to shellac in drying, brushing 
property, abrasion resistance, color 
choice, film build, eye appeal and gloss. 
Hot spray lacquers permitting more 
material to be applied in one coating 
are also growing in popularity. 

Several new modern paint plants 
have been constructed within the last 
two years on the West Coast incor- 
porating new ideas and methods for 
material handling and _ production, 
making possible greater efficiency than 
has ever been known in our industry. 
In the planning, thinking and execu- 
tion of these new ideas, the West Coast 
has been a leader. 


Do it yourself 


There has been a decided trend 
toward the home owner doing his own 
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coast to coast prove them exceptionally fine 
brushes .. . carry and spread paint evenly and 
smoothly over a maximum area. (Also made 
with Hog Bristles and Horse Hair.) From a 
¢ost and production standpoint, center your 
buying around MORCK BRUSHES. Guaran- 
teed to give satisfactory working performance. 
Consult your supplier, he knows the true val- 
ues of these brushes. 


CHEMICALS - 


ee 





work. A recent survey showed that 
80% of interior painting and 72% of 
exterior painting is now done by the 
home owner. Additionally there is 
another trend toward making paint 
easier and more pleasant to apply. 
Paint sales should be increased by a 
substantial percentage, especially if 
the “‘do it yourself” idea or a modified 
version thereof remains popular. 


Materials, processes 


Among the new and modified mate- 
rials now available to the paint indus- 
try are isophthalic acid, an isomer of 
phthalic anhydride, which gives excel- 
lent promise of improving the flexi- 
bility and durability of alkyd resins. 

Considerable work is being done 
with coatings using polyester resins in 
order to develop formulations that can 
be applied in the conventional manner. 
These should be available within the 
next year. Outstanding properties of 
a polyester film are resistance to 
weathering and chemical inertness, 
and might well revolutionize the paint 
industry. 

Acrylic resin emulsion paint can be 
applied in wet weather, salt air or 
desert heat to masonry structures and 
give satisfactory service. 

Rubber base rust inhibitive primers 
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PAINT— 


for metal are being sold to a limited 
extent. They are tough, have good ad- 
hesion and are resistant to most chem- 
icals. 

The epoxy resin base coatings are 
relatively new and can be cured at 
room temperature by mixing the cata- 
lyst with the coating immediately prior 
to application. Silicone resins mixed 
with alkyds produce a new water re- 
tardant finish for masonry. 

Fire retardant paints are a reality 
and should be more widely accepted in 
the future. New test methods to evalu- 
ate fire retardant qualities have aided 
in the research. 

Recent development of a chemical 
to materially reduce the discoloring 
effect of light on wood makes possible 
its use in clear finishes for exterior 
application. 

There has been a trend toward new 
methods of distribution and maintain- 
ing inventories resulting from color 
systems. The sales of paint in the 
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RUBBER— 


eleven Western States should improve 
because of the increased population 
resulting in the need for new homes 
and new items for the home. 

The Aerosol dispenser method of 
applying paints has been much im- 
proved and this type packaging should 
be in greater demand in the future. 

A trend to roller coaters has brought 
a roller cleaner on the market. It 
claims to be non-inflammable and non- 
toxic. 

There is a definite trend towards the 
use of improved textured pigments 
such as micronized umbers, siennas 
and natural primer iron oxides. Micro- 
nizing improves the ease of dispersion, 
settling and color strength. 

Although approximately 90% of fin- 
ishes produced for the industrial mar- 
ket are spray applied, a much smaller 
percentage is applied in the trade sales 
field due to opposition of the local 
unions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The cost of new housing and com- 
mercial properties could be substan- 


Foam rubber continues to blossom with furni- 
ture bedding leading the way. Tire market up 


HE WEST’S RUBBER industry 

thrived and expanded in 1953, 
thanks to a boom in foam rubber, a 
trend toward silicones in aircraft and 
toward other special rubbers for an 
expanding mechanical rubber goods 
production, as well as new markets in 
materials handling and in-plant rolling 
stock. The industry also took steps 
toward creating a source of highly 
trained technologists for its future 
growth in this second largest rubber 
center in the U. S. 

It was a good year. The bellwether 
replacement passenger tire market 
showed some 12% higher sales vol- 
ume. Somewhat less bustling, though 
up slightly, was the truck tire busi- 
ness, which experienced normal supply 
conditions for the first time since 1940. 

Total U.S. rubber consumption was 
running at an all-time high rate, up 
9% at more than double the pre- 
World War II usage. Despite fears 
that automobile output might decline 
considerably, some industry leaders 
believe the rubber industry’s sales 
totals may rise slightly in 1954. 

The spectacular growth of foam 
rubber continued. Goodyear at Los 
Angeles boosted its output 40% and 
American Latex, leading in tonnage, 
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had to make four successive additions 
to its facilities, with furniture and bed- 
ding representing nearly 80% of the 
record-breaking volume. New markets 
were shaping up in seating for farm 
and road-making machinery, reusable 
foam mattresses for shipping parts be- 
tween plants, and packaging for deli- 
cate instruments. American Latex dur- 
ing the year took over total produc- 
tion of a nationally marketed private 
brand, despite high shipping costs east 
of the Rockies. 


Foam rubber factory 


A new force appeared in the West- 
ern foam field as U. S. Rubber bought 
a 55-acre tract at Santa Ana and 
started a 66,000-square foot factory 
to be completed by early spring. Sig- 
nificantly, it is not now entering the 
mattress field but is concentrating on 
foam cushions for the automotive and 
furniture industries. Industry gossip 
was that this site might also become 
the location for the West’s second 
rubber footwear factory. 

Reflecting Western industry’s abil- 
ity to surmount unfavorable freight 
relationships by creating widely 
wanted specialty products, Kirkhill 
Rubber reported sales east of the 


tially reduced if the archaic brush 
methods of applying paint were rele- 
gated to the comparatively few situ- 
tions in which new, faster and im- 
proved tools which insure greater pro- 
ductivity could not be employed. 
Output for the eleven Western 
States for the years 1950 to 1953 in- 
clusive, is estimated as follows: 


Sales 
1953 $4,900,000 
1952 4,350,000 
1951 4,250,000 
1950 3,000,000 


Among the new products introduced 
during the past four years are: im- 
proved automatic spraying machines, 
higher production types of spray guns 
and air regulators; an improved elec- 
trostatic device; an increased use of 
hot materials, which has led to the 
development of several types of paint 
and lacquer heaters; and a process 
that employs heat and high pressures 
in lieu of compressed air for the break- 
up of material. 


Rockies to have more than doubled 
since the end of World War II and 
the company set up a new eastern sales 
organization. 

Voit Rubber also expanded its east- 
ern sales branch, moving it from Chi- 
cago to Danville, Ill., where larger 
facilities for warehousing and future 
manufacturing have been secured. The 
sensation created by Voit several years 
ago in getting its rubber-covered foot- 
ball officially accepted for contest 
games created a runaway market 
which in 1953 still kept it heavily 
backlogged and operating round the 
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clock even during the normal summer | 


slump. 


Underwater sports 


Additional impetus came from a | 
surprising source—underwater swim- | 
ming equipment, a market in which 


Voit was alone in 1950 but which now 
has some 25 firms competing for a 
$10,000,000 annual sales volume. 


ee 


Swim fins were a minor novelty until | 


a motion picture dramatizing the work 
of war-time “frog men” caught the 


fancy of youth. By two-way tie-ins | 


with sports dealers and movie theaters, | 


Voit helped fan the flame until last 
year the world output of fins, masks, 
goggles, spears and allied gear was 
being produced for more than 100,000 
skin divers organized into some 110 
local clubs and regional councils from 
the Great Lakes to the Caribbean. 
Looking ahead to further expansion 
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PRISE 


in the West, the industry’s Los An- © 
geles Rubber Group put into opera- | 


tion its plan for a Rubber Technology 
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Foundation to provide a long-range 
source of specialists in rubber chem- 
istry and process engineering. Jointly 
with the Foundation, the University 
of Southern California’s college of en- 
gineering set up a rubber technology 
department headed by Dr. Harry 
Fisher and in midwinter launched 
evening courses and seminars for 
undergraduate and graduate training. 
In 1954 a new laboratory will permit 
extension of research work. 

A trend toward nylon tires, once 
nearly stifled by the fabric’s propen- 
sity for stretching, got strong impetus 
in 1953 with what Goodyear termed 
“phenomenal acceptance” of its new 
4-ply nylon passenger tire. The com- 
pany solved the stretch problem by a 
process which stretches the fabric be- 
fore impregnation. Goodyear also has 
introduced statistical quality control 
into tire building to assure tire bal- 
ance and reduce rejects. Various com- 
panies are experimenting with nylon 
and dacron combinations and 1954 
should see a number of new tires intro- 
duced for passenger cars. 


"Vulcalon" experiments 


Most truck tires already are made 
with nylon and natural rubber, but 
major companies are experimenting 
with a new rubber called “Vulcalon,” 
developed in Germany and theoret- 
ically capable of 100,000-mile heavy- 
duty service. Goodyear’s Chemigum 
SL is somewhat similar and is similarly 
expensive but possesses twice the ten- 
sile strength of natural rubber and 
twice the abrasion resistance of the 
best GRS tread. GRS rubber mean- 
while may be improved by a new type 
of furnace black with superior resist- 
ance to abrasion. Production costs of 
GRS may be cut by new petroleum 
products as extenders, reducing total 
requirements of butadiene and styrene. 

The West’s regional needs are stim- 
ulating new special products for in- 
dustries such as lumbering, oil drilling 
and heavy construction. A Hyster 
company official predicted rubber- 
tired machines as the next important 
development in logging operations. A 
common practice has been towing out 
a number of felled logs simultaneously 
with aid of an arch-shaped hoist. Some 
companies now favor use of equipment 
rolling on big off-road tires as large as 
six feet in diameter, claiming that 
they permit greater maneuverability 
than tractor treads. For road-building, 
a dumbbell-shaped water stop is being 
produced as insert between concrete 
slabs, to allow for thermal expansion 
and contraction. Experimentation with 
rubber-plus-asphalt highway surfaces 
is continuing. 

Goodyear has introduced a hard- 
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rock lug and rib tire made of natural 
rubber and nylon. U. S. Rubber un- 
veiled its “‘Innacush”’ solid tire for in- 
dustrial hauling vehicles, with soft 
rubber inside and a harder rubber 
exterior. It is demountable, requiring 
no special equipment for a tire change. 
Tubeless tires have made their debut 
for airliners. Goodrich is bringing out 
a heavy-duty truck tire with 5,000 
steel claws in its tread to grip snow and 
ice. It also has developed an important 
innovation for shippers—an accordion- 
like pneumatic pillow of synthetic rub- 
ber, to be placed between items of 
freight in trucks and railroad cars, 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Pipe Tongs 


GATES RUBBER CO. 





Sheaves and Pulleys 


LARGEST STOCK OF INDUSTRIAL 
SUPPLIES, TOOLS, PARTS IN THE WEST! 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THESE FAMOUS BRANDS 


Engineers’ Wrenches, Striking 
Wrenches, Hooks, Handles, Pipe Stands, Vises, Chain 


BOSTON GEAR WORKS Reducers, Ratiomotors, Stock 
Gears, Chain and Sprockets, Fafnir and Nice Bearings, 
Pillow Blocks, Couplings, Universal Joints 


V-Belts, Sheaves, Pulleys, Variable 
Speed Transmissions, Hose 


YALE AND TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Screw Geared Hoists, Midget King, Load King, and 
Cable King Electric Hoists 


BLACK & DECKER MANUFACTURING CO. Electric Bench 
Grinders, Electric Drills, Sanders, Saws, Polishers, Ham- 
mers and Screw Drivers 


SMITH WELDING EQUIPMENT CO. Welding Torches and 
Cutting Assemblies, Oxygen and Acetylene Regulators, 
Two-Stage Portable Acetylene Generators and Stationary 
Acetylene Generators, AC Arc Welders 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY Grinding Wheels, Grain, 
Coated Abrasives (Sandpaper, Belts, Cones, Discs, etc.) 


FAULTLESS CASTER CORP. All types of Casters, Swivel and 
Stationary, Plastic, Rubber, Steel Wheels, Truck Locks 


CONGRESS DRIVES DIVISION TANN CORP. Die Cast 


| A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORAT 





then inflated to tighten the load 
against shifting en route. 

A growing demand has been noted 
for rubber-lined tanks for handling 
corrosive materials. This business has 
tripled in the past two years. A putty- 
like vinyl plastic known as Geon is 
being used on Ford’s assembly line 
for weatherproofing, displacing gasket- 
type stripping. It is shot by spray 
gun around the windshield and frame, 
along the trunk and drip guard rail. 

Several new compounds have come 
out for use in high heat forming opera- 
tions in aircraft. Among them is “Hy- 
drop,” brought out by Rubbercraft 
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for use in throw sheets, particularly 
for hot forming magnesium and ti- 
tanium. Better polymers and better 
compounding ingredients have im- 
proved the quality of slush pump 
valve seals and packers for oilfield use. 

Perhaps the most important trend in 
the present sizable use of rubbers by 
the aircraft industry is the part played 
by the silicones. They seem made to 
order for jet planes operating with 
temperatures ranging from flaming 
heat to stratospheric cold. General 
Electric and Dow-Corning have 
brought out new silicone-base poly- 
mers for extreme temperatures ranging 
from —120 to 500 degrees. One GE 
compound is designed for high strength 
with flexibility at low temperatures, 
as required in aircraft door seals and 
hatch covers. 

Since silicones do not adhere to 
metal, they are valuable for stick- 


proof valve seats, release agents in 
molding, and as coating for bakery 
pans which do not stick to the food. 
Another compound with greatly re- 
duced shrinkage, extremely low com- 
pression set, and no toxic additives, 
is suitable in food, cosmetic and phar- 
maceutical industries. 

Cost of silicones has come down 
somewhat, furthering their use in many 
other industries. The automobile in- 
dustry is using silicones in spark plug 
boots and O-rings. Silicones’ excellent 
dielectric properties and resistance to 
moisture are especially adaptable to 
transformers and to motors in jobs 
subject to heavy overloads, such as in 
rolling mills, grinders, hoists, and as 
prime movers in production lines and 
other places where breakdowns and 
lost time are costly. With Class H sili- 
cone insulation, motors may be up- 
rated 50% or more, it is claimed. 





FERTILIZER— 


California production up 50,000 
tons for 1953 as a result of 
concerted sales promotion work 


OMMERCIAL fertilizers sold in 

California during the first three 
quarters of 1953 approximated 639,- 
344 tons, as compared with 582,623 
tons for the same period in 1952. 


The total 1953 tonnage was ex- 
pected to approximate 800,000 tons, 
or, roughly, 50,000 tons more than was 
sold during the calendar year 1952. 
The industry in California is very 
proud of this sales record, which has 
run counter to that of other areas of 
the country. 

The California Fertilizer Associa- 
tion believes that the principal reason 
for the increased farmer acceptance of 
commercial fertilizers in California 
during 1953 is the concerted publicity 
and public relations campaign which 
the association carried on throughout 
the year. This information has been 
directed to the farmers of the state and 
has been obtained from impartial 
sources, particularly the University 
and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The association has hammered on 
the theme that $1 invested in com- 
mercial fertilizer materials will pro- 
duce an average of $3 or more in in- 
creased income to the farmer, over and 
above his outlay for the fertilizing 
material. They have also consistently 
pointed out that use of adequate ferti- 
lizers in combination with other ap- 
proved farming practices will reduce 
unit cost of production and thus in- 
crease net profit to the farmer. 
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Fertilizers will be in considerably 
better supply on the Pacific Coast in 
1954. New nitrogen plants will be in 
production at Ventura and Brea, Cali- 
fornia, in Washington state and at 
Kimberly, B. C. Phosphate production 
will be boosted by new facilities which 
came into being at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, late in 1953 and the Kimberly 
Works, which is now in new produc- 
tion of ammonium phosphate. Other 
new phosphate production is expected 
in Idaho. 

1954 gives promise for more potash 
production, as well. Sources supplying 
California and Arizona fertilizer needs 
are Trona, California, and Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. 

Five companies have received neces- 
sity certificates for construction of 
phosphate fertilizer plants in the ele- 
ven Western States. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Best Fertilizer Co., Lathrop, Calif. 

—Ammonium phosphate 
Gates Brothers, Inc., Montpelier, Idaho 

—Triple superphosphate 
J. R. Simplot Co., Pocatello, Idaho 


—Triple superphosphate and 
ammonium phosphate 


Stauffer Chemical Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
—Ammoniated superphosphate 


Western Phosphates, Inc., 
Salt Lake County, Utah 
—Triple superphosphate 


These expansions will total approxi- 
mately 120,000 tons P,O; per year. 
The 120,000 tons new production in 
the Western States represents about 
9% of the total expansion for the 
country as a whole under the 1955 
Phosphatic Fertilizer Goal. 

The West’s production of super- 
phosphate in the year ending June 30, 
1952, was 479,020 tons. 


SUGAR— 


Huge beet crop yields 20 tons 
per acre. Cane imports and 
refining production increase 


ESTERN beet sugar growers 

enjoyed one of the best crops 
ever in 1953. Yields were nearly 20 
tons per acre, more than meeting the 
quota of 1,800,000 tons allowed under 
the Sugar Act. 

In order to maintain a balance be- 
tween imports, exports and domestic 
production, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture sets a yearly figure for domestic 
consumption. Quota for 1954 is 8,000,- 
000 tons of which beet sugar is again 
allowed 1,800,000 tons. 

The year 1953 saw no increase in 
acreage of sugar beets, high production 
coming from the unusually large yield 
per acre. 


New facilities 


Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. completed a E 


new plant at Moses Lake, Wash. The 
plant opened in September and was 
expected to handle 75,000,000 Ib. of 
sugar in its first season. 

Most sugar plants have increased 
their slicing capacities and modernized 
somewhat. Continuous diffusers are 
fast becoming standard equipment in 
the more modern plants. 

There has been increased mechan- 
ization of the spring work in the beet 
fields; thinning, blocking and spraying 
are rapidly being mechanized to re- 
duce labor costs, and sugar beet har- 
vesting has become 100% mechanized. 


Cane sugar 


The position of cane sugar in the 
Western market is extremely competi- 
tive due to the fact that beet sugar 
production in the West is approxi- 
mately equal to consumption. How- 
ever, more cane sugar is being imported 
and more is being refined. C & H 
Sugar has gone to 100% bulk handling 
of its raw sugar, very little still being 
shipped in burlap bags. Liquid refined 
sugar in bulk has become standard for 
the canning industry and bulk granu- 
lated is being distributed in trucks and 
railroad cars. Sugar repackaging seems 
to be a thing of the past although the 
smaller sizes of packaged sugar are 
increasing in popularity. 


Western beet sugar factories 


Number of Daily capacity © 

State factories (tons of beets) © 
Colorado ..... . 29,400 
California 000. 28,100 
Idaho ....... a aa 14,200 
Montana 04 8,600 
Wyoming . 5 8,450 
Utah _...... 5 7,650 
Washington . 2 4,900 
Oregon ...... 1 3,750 
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CITRUS FRUITS— 


Frozen lemonade concentrates 
expands. Total citrus yield and 
acreage shows a decrease 


RIGHTEST SPOT in the Cali- 

fornia-Arizona citrus processing 
industry in 1953 was the continued 
expansion of frozen concentrates for 
lemonade production. This product 
appears to be the “Cinderella” of the 
frozen food industry. In 1949 only 
200,000 cases were sold. In 1953 more 
than 7,000,000 were sold and some 
industry leaders look for a 10,000,000 
annual production in the next year or 
two. 

California and Arizona grow all the 
lemons marketed commercially in the 
U.S. But the great increase in Florida 
orange acreage means that the south- 
ern state will lead in the manufacture 
of orange juice concentrates for years 
to come. In 1953, as in the previous 
year, the amount of fruit available for 
processing was limited. The 1954 out- 
look is again for a small crop, which 
means that California packers will at- 
tempt the largest possible percentage 
of the harvests as fresh fruit. 


Sub-zero warehouse 


The Exchange Lemon Products 
Company at Corona, Calif., which is 
affiliated with Sunkist Growers, 
opened a new sub-zero warehouse last 
November. It is said to be the largest 
devoted solely to lemon products stor- 
age. It will hold 1,250,000 cases of 
concentrate and thus winter produc- 
tion can be held for release during the 
summer months of greatest consump- 
tion. 

While the total dollar return to Cali- 
fornia and Arizona on citrus sales, 
both fresh and processed, was up 
about $6,000,000 over the previous 
year, many growers will not realize the 
cost of production on their fruit, due 
to low production per acre, small sizes 
and low quality. Growers producing 
a heavy volume of good quality and 
sizes are reported as in good economic 
position, and Sunkist Growers, who 
market 73% of the citrus fruit pro- 
duced in California and Arizona, fore- 
cast increased consumption in the next 
25 years, in view of the fact that 
the population of the United States is 
increasing at the rate of 6,000 per day. 


Acreage reduced 


Almost 32,000 acres of citrus have 
gone out of production in the two 
States over the past five years but this 
is considered inevitable as subdivisions 
and industrial development spread 
from the metropolitan areas. 
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Modern transportation demands the ultimate in materials handling. 
This Towmotor LT-60 is one of a fleet owned by the Flying Tiger Line. 


Get up and go... 


Towmotor has the “get up and go” you want to speed materials 
through each step of receiving, storage and production right into 
the carriers—even when you're short-handed! This ‘‘one-man-gang” 
lifts, carries, lowers and positions any load that can be handled. 
















If you like to break records, if your boss is economy-minded, you'll 
want all the new Towmotor features, including Towmotor Towmo- 
Torque Drive, Power Steering, and “Cushioned Power” Diesels. Send 
for free booklet, ““What Makes It Tick?” TowMoToR CoRPORATION, 
Div. 6701, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


 TOWMOTOR | 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
Since 1919 
TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 
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COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS— 


UTPUT of cottonseed products 

for 1953 was about the same as 
in 1952. Two new mills have been built 
in Arizona, one at Gilbert by Vege- 
table Oil Products Co. of Wilmington, 
Calif., and the other at Casa Grande 
by the Chicasha Cotton Oil Co. of 
Chicasha, Okla. This is the first time 
any cottonseed products mill has been 
built in these territories. 

Cotton acreage and production in 
California increased considerably in 
1953, and the production and process- 
ing of cottonseed has been expanding 
rapidly in Arizona and California dur- 
ing the past several years. The an- 
nouncement of Federal limitations on 
cotton acreage for 1954, however, is 
expected to put an end to this expan- 
sion and bring about a substantial re- 
duction next year. Irrigation, fertiliza- 
tion and pest control have all con- 
tributed to increased production per 
acre. California is one of the more ad- 
vanced cotton areas using modern cot- 
ton pickers. 


Shift to solvent extraction 


Throughout the cottonseed process- 
ing industry there has been a signifi- 
cant shift to the use of solvent extrac- 
tion. Several new solvent installations 
have been installed in the Western 
area and these remove almost all of the 
final 3% of the oil remaining after the 
seeds are pressed. However, the result- 
ing mash is inferior as a cattle feed as 
a result of the more complete oil re- 


MEAT PACKING— 


Increased slaughter over 1952 
with higher beef production 


HE MOST RECENT reliable ap- 

praisals indicate that most seg- 
ments of the livestock and poultry in- 
dustry in California felt the effects of 
declining market prices for their prod- 
ucts in 1952. Over-all output was at a 
higher level than for the previous year, 
but lower prices resulted in lower cash 
receipts for the group as a whole. Pro- 
duction costs, however, remained high. 


Cattle and sheep 


Cattle numbers increased mod- 
erately. Cattle feeding declined some- 
what but remained at a relatively high 
volume although many feeders experi- 
enced severe financial losses. Declines 
in price of feeder cattle replacements 
lagged behind those for finished cattle, 
while feed and operating costs re- 
mained high. Sheep feeders were also 
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covery. Consequently, most of the new 
plants in the Western area employ 
mechanical screw presses. 

Over the past several years the in- 
dustry has been under a Federal price 
support program and large quantities 
of cottonseed products have moved 
into government hands while compet- 
itive products have moved into the 
markets, according to the National 
Cottonseed Products Assn. 

Cotton oil producers have invaded 
the ice cream business quite success- 
fully, with many of the large com- 
panies using cottonseed oil for making 
synthetic ice cream. 


Cottonseed products production 
CAKE AND MEAL 


Yr. ending Arizona California 
July 31 tons tons 
1950 77,092 195,010 
1951 80,421 183,390 
1952 111,538 299,475 
HULLS 
Yr. ending Arizona California 
July 31 tons tons 
1950 47,121 83,465 
1951 44,462 79,365 
1952 67,886 143,772 
CRUDE OIL 
Yr. ending Arizona California 
July 31 1,000 Ib. 1,000 Ib. 
1950 57,457 143,640 
1951 64,120 132,296 
1952 89,397 220,081 
LINTERS 
Yr. ending Arizona California 
July 31 bales bales 
1950 61,381 164,646 
1951 61,067 161,043 
1952 81,997 252,692 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
Cotton Production and Distribution 


plagued by a receding market and the 
competition with increased supplies of 
beef at the market counter. Stock 
sheep numbers increased moderately 
despite the sharp wool price drop and 
reduction in sheep and lamb prices. 

Hog producers sharply reduced their 
pig crops and inventory of brood sows 
due to relatively low pork prices and 
high feed prices. Reduction occurred 
on farms not feeding garbage and in- 
ventories of garbage-fed hogs re- 
mained steady. The 1952 pig crop of 
647,000 was the smallest in almost 20 
years. 

Combined output of dressed meat 
from California-inspected slaughter in 
1952 was 6% larger than in 1951. 


Commercial slaughter of livestock 
in the 11 Western States for 1952 


(millions of pounds) 


Live Dressed 
Animals weight weight 
Cattle 3,197 1,724 
Calves 155 78 
Sheep and lambs 308 145 
Hogs 1,224 689 


BREWERIES— 


ASTERN breweries are moving 

into the West as quickly as pos- 
sible, and tight competition for beer 
sales is expected in the future. Eastern 
manufacturers have recognized a grow- 
ing market and excellent raw material 
supply in moving to the West. At the 
present time 80% of the beer con- 
sumed in California is produced in 
California. 


Plant expansions 


Goebel Brewing Company of De- 
troit was the first Easterner to move 
in, buying a local brewery in Oakland. 
In late 1952 Falstaff Brewing Corp. of 
St. Louis and Omaha bought the Wie- 
land Brewing Co. in San Jose. In late 
1953 Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. of St. 
Paul bought the Rainier Brewing Co. 
of California and is spending around 
$5,000,000 remodeling and re-equip- 
ping the San Francisco plant. It is ex- 
pected to resume operation in March 
or April of this year. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., maker of 
Budweiser, is constructing a $17,- 
000,000 brewery in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. It will have an out- 
put of around 1,000,000 bbl. annually. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. is building a plant 
of about the same size, also in the 
San Fernando Valley. 

Liebmann Brewing Co., brewer of 
Rheingold beer, has bought Acme 
Breweries, with plants in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Price reported 
to total $6,000,000. 


MARGARINE— 


ARGARINE manufacturers in 
the West made still further 
inroads into the butter market in 1953. 
Aluminum foil is being used by some 
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of the packers, but because of the l¢ | 


a lb. price differential, others are 
resorting to parchment paper. The 
higher price brands are using cotton- 
seed oil, the lower price soybean oil. 
Improved technique in processing soy- 
bean oil has also increased its popu- 
larity. Practically all of the margarine 
in the country is produced by the Vo- 
tator closed, internal continuous sys- 
tem. 

Idaho and Utah tax yellow mar- 
garine 10¢ a pound and white 5¢. 

Colored margarine production in 
the West for 1950 was 33,397,000 
pounds. A 1% sample of railroad 
freight in the West for 1952 made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shows 257 tons shipped from Western 
factories, indicating an estimated an- 
nual total of 25,700. 
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poss § production and sales enjoy i 
beer | a record year despite imports th ( th 
tern | 

row- § MERICAN CAN Co. is experi- me 0) S WI 
erial menting with a new can which 


t the | could solve a number of the fish can- - _ ®) 
con- | ners problems. The can would be 7” 

d in covered both inside and out with an 

enamel, except on the seams. This | 

would end discoloration from the sul- | 


phur of the fish inside the can, and 
would result in lower costs. A pound 
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=~ _ less of tin would be required for every | 
land. | 100 lb. of tin plate. PUR RRR SRR 
p. of | Salmon a 
2 t The pack of Alaska salmon for 1953 | td of 
f St. | Was 2,850,000 cases as compared with e 
+ (Co. | 3,900,000 cases for 1952. This is handwheel 
seal t around 40% of the ten-year average. 
quip- | Predictions for 1954 include the here 
sex. | likelihood of a small pack, particularly 
larch | in Bristol Bay and Southeastern Alas- 
_ ka. There will be fewer freezerships 
6 : operating and quite possibly enameled 
eee cans now under experimentation will 
yh ; supplant the conventional tin model. 
_ Number of freezerships dropped off | egies tb dees. 5: Sos * 
a somewhat as owners found that their 
oi Y- | operation was not too profitable. delivers any 
7 = t Another new development come 


about in the past year, is a sea scanner 
manufactured by Minneapolis Honey- 
er of | well Regulator Co. It is a radar type 
Acme instrument used to look under the 
Fran- water and locate schools of fish. 

orted The industry apparently is no closer 
to a solution to the problem of No. 1 
tall cans. This can is too deep to hold 
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just one pound of fish and still comply A complete, variable speed power plant in one, 
— egy maximum 107% head compact package that releases the full profit 
ers in f The market for salmon has been potential of every machine...every operator 
rther ' falling off since the government 
si stopped buying after the war. Demand | REEVES Vari-Speed Motodrive incorpo- 
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n oil. § in comparison with maintaining a | machine. Turn of handwheel or touch of 
z SOY- E plant in some of the remote places in button delivers any desired speed—instantly, accurately, posi- 
popu- § Alaska. A plant may be used for only tively—without stopping the machine. Widens machine work 
zarine . a few weeks out of the vear and costs | range; increases rate and quality of production; and utilizes 
e Vo- f have been very high. Quick freezing highest skill of operator. Specify REEVES Vari-Speed Motodrives 
$ Sys | for transportation to more accessible | for the machines you build or buy. Sizes to 30 hp; speed ratios 
canning sites may ease the problem as great as 10 to 1. 
mar- | somewhat. A publicity campaign to : . 
} ib Pp y paign ba ; P : 
¢. | promote the wee of selon is going | REEVES—Not one unit for all jobs... but the right unit for any job! 
on in | ahead under full steam. | Consult your nearest REEVES Speed 
17.000 & Sardi Control engineer today. Offices con- 
ilroad 8 Graines veniently located in San Francisco, 
de by Production of sardines in 1950 was | Maywood, Portland, Seattle, Salt 





ission | 355,000 tons. In 1951, 136,000 tons | Lake City and Denver. Address in- 
estern | Were landed, and in 1952 production | quiries to REEVEs Pulley Company Repair Parts and Complete 
Assembly Plant, 901 Minnesota St., Units in Stock 


San Francisco 7, California. 


d an- | Was a mere 3,000 tons. The falling off 
of sardine production, which once ran 
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CANNED FISH— 


. . . Begins on page 117 


between 500,000 and 600,000 tons, 
was due to failure of the spawning. 


Tuna 


For production and sales of tuna, 
1953 was a record year. However, 
there is a large import problem, from 
Japan primarily, but scattered South 
and Central American countries as 
well. Japanese imports during the first 
half of the year were up 22%. In com- 
parison, the Japanese flooded us with 
tuna in 1950, 1933 and 1934. Ordi- 
narily, Japanese output is only 10% to 
11% of total U. S. consumption. In 
1933, the Emperor’s imports were 
50% of U.S. production and in 1950, 
17%. Normal is considered 12% to 
13% of U. S. production. 

The reciprocal trade agreement has 
been extended one year. E. L. Morris, 
director of the Tuna Research Foun- 
dation, Long Beach, has requested 
public hearings on the tuna tariff. The 
tariff on tuna in oil is 12%, and tuna 
in brine 45%; on frozen fish there is 
no duty. 

Automatic canning, the mechanical 
cutting and putting into cans, has 
come into vogue in the last three years 
and was virtually complete in 1952. 


A REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENT 
THAT SAVES TIME, LABOR, FATIGUE 


Provides complete rotation of 
360° in any direction. Positions 
work to the operator saving 
time, labor and physical fatigue. 
Flexivise is exactly what the 
name implies: a flexible vise 
providing a greater range of 
uses, with more convenience and 
greater efficiency. 4” jaw width, 
514” jaw opening. Write or wire 
now for complete information. 


FLEXIVISE COMPANY 


1149 E. Pico Blvd. - Los Angeles, Calif. 





_ to be rotated 
position. 


Competition with Japanese tuna is 
made difficult by the fact that Jap- 
anese canning labor is paid 50¢ for a 
12-hour day compared with the Cali- 
fornia union scale of $1.85 per hour. 
Our fishermen are also paid propor- 
tionately higher wages. 

Considerable research is going on in 
automatic cleaning, with an attempt 
being made to handle it electronically. 
The U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is working with the canners on 
cleaning standards. 


San Pedro the big port 


Albacore is caught only off the Cali- 
fornia coast, while the rest of the tuna 
family ranges as far south as Peru. 
The demand for this white-meated 
fish is increasing as opposed to the 
slightly darker colored tuna meat 
which is the bulk of the business. San 
Pedro is the largest fish landing port 
in the U. S., landing 385,000,000 Ib. 
in 1952. San Diego was the largest up 
to two or three years ago, but its posi- 
tion has been reversed and it landed 
only 110,000,000 Ib. during 1952. 
Formerly, two-thirds of the tuna came 
from San Diego and one-third from 
San Pedro. The Southern California 
pack for 1953 is approximately 9,000,- 
000 cases. Ninety per cent of the tuna 
packing is done there. 


MACARONI— 


ESTERN output of macaroni | 


and noodles is estimated as 
about 10% of the national total, or 
$10,644,390 in 1952. The 1947 Census 
of Manufactures showed 46 plants in 
the West. Per capita consumption has 
been increasing for several years, but 
may show the effects of competition 
from cheaper meat and potatoes. 
Trend in production methods is 


toward greater use of continuous auto- | 
matic presses and dryers. Virtually all | 
of the industry today is dependent on | 
consumer business in consumer-size | 
packages, according to the National | 








Macaroni Manufacturers Association, | 


where 20 years ago at least half of the 
business was done by bulk packers. 


Unusual shapes 


A resurgence of unusual sizes and 
shapes has been apparent in the last 
year or so, well known to Italian con- 
sumers but new to the American pub- 
lic. Among these are tufoli and lasagne. 
New spaghetti sauces are making it 
easier to serve macaroni. 

Several West Coast manufacturers 
of macaroni have been stressing the 
fact that macaroni products are com- 
paratively low in calorie content and 
high in protein. 








sleeve attach- 
ment pion work 
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@ motor hoist fully enclosed 
@ hoist gearing fully enclosed 
@ worm load brake holds load 


@ no overhung gears 


advantages of 
ELECTROLIET 
WORM DRIVE HOIST 


@ automatic electric brake 





@ hoist drum fully grooved 
@ automatic lubrication 

@ worm shaft alloy steel 

@ drum guards protect cable 


®@ optional pushbutton control 


Erato 


, | ElectroLift, Inc., 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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FROZEN FOODS— 


Today’s bottleneck is lack 





Loni 
a of retailer cabinet space 
1, or and walk-in storage coolers 
nsus 


ts in | )ROZEN FOODS have reached the 
»has & consumer acceptance stage where 


, but the main immediate obstacle to con- 
ition sumption is the limited amount of re- 
tailer display cabinets and walk-in 
Is is | coolers. 
tuto- Retailers are, however, on the way 
yall | to catching up. A recent survey by a 
iton | trade magazine indicates that nearly 
-size | half of the retailers questioned were 
onal : about to expand their facilities. 
tion 
f the t Three leaders 
is. | Three frozen food items have shown 
| outstanding increases in volume, yet 
| the market apparently is able to ab- 
and | sorb them easily. (Citrus fruits are 
last | discussed elsewhere in this issue under 
con- | the heading of “Citrus Fruits.”’) Peas 
pub- ; last year reached a level that would 
igne. § have been a calamity a few years back, 
ng it yet there is no great alarm. California 
strawberries reached a peak of 92,- 
urers 000,000 pounds, 60% above the pre- 
the vious record of 1952. Strawberries, 
oe selling well, showed the biggest in- 
an 


crease of any Western pack and prob- 
ably also any national product. 


a About 60 per cent of all frozen fruits 
and vegetables are packed in the West, 
with vegetables showing a steady gain, 
while fruits and berries have not ex- 
panded as much, except for straw- 
berries. 





Pineapple concentrates 


The success of the citrus concen- 
trates has inspired the Hawaiian pine- 
apple industry to bring out a pineapple 
concentrate on an experimental basis. 
It presents a di‘ficult sterilizing prob- 
lem, because of the necessity of con- 
trolling the esters. 

While the Delmar peninsula of 
Maryland and Delaware is the big 
center for frozen poultry, the Pacific 
Coast has had rapid expansion in that 
line also. For example, Swift & Co. 
began in Fresno five or six years ago 
with a capacity of 25,000 pounds daily 
of frozen and fresh chilled chickens 
and turkeys, and now are doubling the 
size of the plant. Armour, Cudahy and 
other packers have had similar ex- 
periences. 
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Frozen foods require much pioneer- 
ing, because consumer acceptance or 
resistance is frequently hard to ana- 
lyze. For example, New York seemed 
to be a hopeless market for peas, until 
it was finally discovered that fresh 







peas had never been sold there to any 
great extent. The public was so used to 
canned peas that frozen peas did not 
taste like peas to them. 


No great changes in production or 
packing methods have taken place re- 
cently. Most of the freezing is done by 
the tunnel or belt method, in which the 
products are subjected to a cold air 
blast or brine spray. Birdseye-Snider 
Division of General Foods are sticking 
to their historic plate freezers, on which 
the patents have expired, and some 
competitive plate freezers are appear- 
ing. 








Vegetables are almost universally 
packed in paper containers, but metal 
cans and metal end containers are 
finding favor for fruits and berries be- 
cause of the problem of syrup attack- 
ing paper. 


Pressure cookers 


For freezing in cans, pressure cook- 
ers are being used to some extent, with 
refrigerant replacing the heat. This 
enables canners to use their cannery 
equipment on frozen products. Its ad- 
vantage is greater speed and agitation 
of the cans. 


You get MORE from MOORE 


Send for brochure of our 
Complete Plant Facilities 





A MOORE Forging is a unique Forging. Unique 
because MOORE has the equipment and skill to 
carefully Control the Forging and its Heat Treatment 
in ONE shop. 

This ability assures a uniform quality product at an 
economical cost, with faster service to you. 

Ask Your Engineer About This Unique Feature. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS— 


Milk surplus on the coast but 
other products are still short. 
Ice cream shows big increase 


HE PACIFIC Coast states are 

currently experiencing what ap- 
pears to be a surplus of milk. A year 
ago this same area was faced with a 
milk shortage and its population has 
continued to increase. 

There is a shortage of almost all of 
the remaining dairy products. Grade 
A milk is a Class 1 dairy product and 
has first priority, bringing the highest 
price with the lowest production cost. 
In the same category with milk is ice 
cream, since there is a daily city de- 
mand for both of these dairy products. 
After the dairyman has produced as 
much of these items as possible to max- 
imize his profits, he turns his attention 
to evaporated milk, then cheese, and 
lastly butter and dried milk. Conse- 
quently, although there is at present 
a surplus of whole milk, there is a 
shortage of raw milk for the remain- 
der of the dairy products which are less 
profitable. 

Although California is probably the 
nation’s biggest producer of cottage 
cheese, most of its butter and other 
cheeses are imported from the Moun- 
tain States or the Midwest. At the 
present time, Idaho is producing more 
butter than California. Its production 
facilities easily supply fresh milk de- 
mands, leaving considerable milk to 
be turned into butter and cheese, 
which can be easily shipped. 


Jack cheese moves 


The Monterey Jack cheese industry, 
once centered at Monterey, Calif., has 
moved to Montana and Idaho, with 
the largest plants being located in this 
region. Butter production costs in the 
Midwest are considerably lower than 
those on the Coast, allowing shipment 
to the West at prices comparable to 
domestic production. 

Malted milk powder production in 
1952 totaled 29,301,000 Ib., down 
12% from 1951 and 19% from the 
1941 to 1950 average. Except for 1949, 
1952 output was the lowest since 1941. 

Principal trends in cheese includes: 
rindless cheeses, prepackaged con- 
sumer cuts, and packaging in trans- 
parent or translucent wrappers. 

Although the number of cows pro- 
ducing did not change substantially, 
better breeding has yielded higher pro- 
duction. 

Oleomargarine has cut deeply into 
the demand for butter in the West, 
particularly since it is sold already 
colored. 

The primary trend in dairy products 
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distribution appears to be directed 
toward marketing all dairy products in 
single service containers. There has 
also been a trend toward installation 
of storage tanks on dairy farms to re- 
place 10-gal. milk cans, most prom- 
inent in California, where it is esti- 
mated over 3,000 tanks have been in- 
stalled. The state of Washington is 
second with about 1,000 and Oregon 
has around 150. 

Ice cream manufacturers in the 
eleven Western States experienced the 
greatest increase in sales volume in 
1952 over 1951 of any district and the 
greatest average increase for the last 
three years. The increase for this dis- 
trict for 1952 over 1951 was 12.3%. 


Increase in volume of ice cream sales 


% increase % increase 
between between 
Region 1951 and 1952 1950 and 195! 
Colo., Utah, Nev... 5.28 3.38 
Wyo., Mont., Idaho. 7.82 1.52 
Oregon, Wash. . 6.86 10.65 
California . 14.24 1.88 
Ariz., N. Mex. 11.05 28.28 
All Western States... 12.30 3.38 


Cotton and vegetable oil producers 
have entered into competition in the 
ice cream field to a certain extent, par- 
ticularly in the imitation ice cream 
field. 

Dried milk, introduced only a few 
years ago, has caught on rapidly and 
demand has increased year after year. 
Sterilized canned whole milk, which 
appeared recently on the Colorado 
market, has been cleared by the State 
Health Department and the Colorado 
Attorney General’s office and is being 
marketed as the equivalent of fresh 
milk. The advantage of the canned 
whole milk is that it can be preserved 
as long as the cans remain unopened. 

Frozen milk concentrate is a possi- 
bility lying ahead of the dairy industry 
that may permit far distant areas now 
deficient in fluid milk to be supplied 
from present large producing centers, 
to say nothing of providing an even 
rate of production. Progress report- 
edly is being made toward the develop- 
ment of a product that will reconsti- 
tute properly. This problem is a main 
handicap to its use. 


Manufactured dairy products 
11 Western States 


(thousand Ib.) 

Product 1951 1950 
Butter 104,180 130,751 
Cheese 75,077 81,671 
Cottage cheese 

Curd 84,980 78,805 

Creamed 121,061 111,558 
Evaporated milk, 

unsweetened and 

unskimmed . . §47,995 554,934 

Nonfat dry milk solids 

for human food 73,421 102,505 
Ice cream 73,779 70,646 


CANNED FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES— 


Output still continues upward 
as population grows, income 
swells, trees, crops, planted 
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A NATIONAL population and in- 
come grow, canners of the West 
have been able to pack and merchan- 
dise a continually increasing volume of 
fruits and vegetables, despite the ups 
and downs of individual seasons. 

Growers have increased their yields, | 
processors get more usable tonnage 
out of the raw material and greater 
volume through the plant, while the 
trade has absorbed the output so far. 

A temporary peak in consumption 
may have arrived, however, as a buy- 
ers’ market obviously already is here. 
This may necessitate a slowdown in 
packing in the 1954 season. 

A ray of hope toward resumption 
of the big export volume of canned 
fruits in prewar years is offered in the 
fact that canned cling peaches are eli- 
gible for export under the Mutual 
Security Act. This is stated to be the 
first real chance to resume this trade 
on a private basis since World War II. 
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Output trend 


Nevertheless, the long-term trend is 
toward greater output. Six thousand | 
acres of cling peaches, the largest 
single fruit pack (used for both canned 
peaches and fruit cocktail) in the 
West, were planted last year. As the 
growers are becoming a continually 7 
stronger factor in the situation, be- 
cause of their tight organization, the [ 
merchandising problem involved may } 
be up to them to solve. They have al- 
ready recognized this to some extent 
by taking the lead in advertising cam- 
paigns. 

More and more the processors are 
being squeezed between grower groups 
and buyer groups, which means that | 
small canneries are no longer profit- : 
able to operate. Furthermore, it be- © 
comes increasingly difficult for the | 
smaller operators to purchase enough © 
green fruit to permit a profitable can- 
ning operation, because the big can- 
ning companies corner the lion’s share. © 


PTET 
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Mechanical improvements 


Although the big steps in mechaniz- 
ing canneries to eliminate hand labor 
were taken during the war and in the 
immediate postwar years, many im- 
provements are still being made. 

Palletized handling of incoming raw 
material, along with box-dumping ma- 
chines, is now an old story. In the 
warehouse, however, where canned | 
goods are stored awaiting labeling and 
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shipping, automatic unloading of cans 
stacked on pallets is being developed. 

Machines that pit peaches by means 
of knives or wires have been on the 
market for years, and have been under- 
going many improvements, but the lat- 
est arrival on the scene is a machine 
that pits by impact. The pit is driven 
out of the machine by striking it at 
high velocity with a metal rod. This 
involves the use of a specially designed 
air cylinder originally developed for 
use on rockets. 

With knife pitters, equipment has 
been devised to feed the fruit into the 
machine automatically, but the diffi- 
culty of getting peaches that vary in 
shape to align themselves so the cut 
will always be on the suture is still a 
handicap. 

Another progressive step is a turn- 
over machine to place peach halves 
with the cut side down, so the lye peel- 
ing operation becomes more efficient. 

Much progress has been made in 
pitting apricots by machine. 


Peeling by gases 


A radical step in handling tomatoes 
is peeling by gases at high velocity, 
involving much less labor. Pressure 
steaming for root vegetables is com- 
ing into more general use as means of 
peeling. 

In the harvesting operation, a me- 
chanical picker for pole beans has ap- 
peared which promises to give a 75% 
recovery on beans. A tote box with a 
built-in pallet is being used to trans- 
port beans. The boxes are set out in 
the field where they are filled, replac- 
ing sacks and boxes. They are then 
lifted by lift truck to a motor truck. 

A pilot plant canning operation has 
been established on the University of 
California farm school campus at 
Davis, which provides a study and 
check period from the time of prepar- 
ing the soil ahead of planting to the 
final taste of the processed food. 

Manufacture of its own cans was 
begun in the 1952 season by California 
Packing Corporation, the largest of 
the fruit and vegetable canning com- 
panies on a small basis. Whether this 
promises to spread further through the 
industry remains to be seen. 

Traditionally packers have always 
been supplied by the can manufactur- 
ers, and until the government stepped 
into the picture, can closing equipment 
was leased from the can companies. 
Now the canners have to buy the 
equipment from the can companies, 
in addition to purchasing the cans 
themselves. This costs the canners a 
little more than it used to, but the 
canners also are not as tightly bound 
to an individual source of supply as 
formerly. 
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ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY ° 





GLEN L. CODMAN COMPANY, INC. ° 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY «+ 






This is no time 
to waste time 
with downtime 


Downtime in your materials han- 
dling line is serious business. Pile-ups 
and slow-downs can develop in a 
matter of minutes. A worn out tire 
. - . a burned out bearing ...a 
cracked whoosis . . . whatever it 
may be... it can cost you plenty 
until your fork truck, your powered 
hand truck or your towing tractor is 
rolling again. 





So... why gamble? A little preventive maintenance can stop most 
of those things before they ever happen. Or a quick repair or parts- 
replacement job can put the ailing machine back in service with a 
minimum of lost time. 


Clark service . . . the finest, fastest and most complete service in 
the materials handling industry .. . is quickly available in the 
‘“‘Empire west of the Rockies” through strategically-located Clark 
Sales and Service Dealers. Our service men are factory trained... 
skilled and experienced . . . capable of handling the most complex 
repair or overhaul job... and with a genuine interest in your 
pene and their solution. Most of your oe requirements can 

filled without delay from our stock, and emergency shipments 
can be made from the factory within 48 hours. 


Service is our business. The trucks we sell give service . .. we 
service the trucks we sell . . . the finest and most complete line of 
fork trucks, powered hand trucks and industrial towing tractors. . . 
the Clark line. 


Note carefully the eleven iocations shown below . 


. . pick the one 
nearest you... and on CLARK for service. 


Sales and Service 





Los Angeles 22, California 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Oakland 3, California 


Fresno, San Diego, Bakersfield « 


Seattle and Spokane, Washington 





TRAILER COACHES— 


Western manufacturers account 
for “% of U. S. house trailer 
production. Standards are set 


RAILER COACH manufacturers 

in the Western part of the United 
States account for approximately one- 
third of the total house trailers manu- 
factured in the United States. Most of 
the industry is concentrated in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area where ap- 
proximately 60 manufacturers pro- 
duce in excess of $100,000,000 an- 
nually. The industry has grown to its 
position of eminence in the past 20 
years. Its recent growth is evidenced 
by the following output data, supplied 
by the Trailer Coach Association, ac- 
curacy not guaranteed, but based on 
the best information available: 


Year 11 Western States Total U. S. 

1949 $ 24,000,000 $122,000,000 
1950 43,000,000 216,000,000 
1951 . 50,000,000 234,000,000 
1952 80,000,000 319,000,000 
1953 100,000,000 330,000,000 


This phenomenal progress shown by 
the figures has resulted from the gen- 
eral population growth in the market- 
ing area, and improvements in product 
design and construction. The trailer 







GRIEVE-HENDRY 
ORTABLE 


ELECTRIC 


produced today is considerably im- 
proved over that made five or ten years 
ago. An important contributing factor 
has been the desire of the manufac- 
turers themselves to improve the gen- 
eral quality of their respective prod- 
ucts. 


Standards established 


The result of this feeling has been 
the establishment of certain standards 
which many of the progressive mem- 
bers of the industry adhere to. The 
trend in production, supplies used and 
equipment installed has been spear- 
headed by the Certified Construction 
Standards program. 

In order to qualify as a certified 
trailer coach, the product must be 
tested by an independent testing 
agency. The inspection covers the run- 
ning gear, plumbing, electrical wiring, 
brakes, and butane system. The rigid 
standards have been adopted by the 
participating manufacturers and in- 
fluence the suppliers to the trailer 
coach industry. Thus, the basic trend 
can be summarized as a movement 
toward better construction throughout 
all phases of the production. 

Other trends in production reported 
by the Association are the adoption 
of assembly-line methods, standardiza- 
tion of models, sub-assembly of com- 


“DEGEA” 


& 
ponents, extensive use of jigs and fix. § 
tures, integrated factory operations, | 
improved distinctive designs, larger | 
sizes, improved axle loading, interlock. 
ing construction, indirect lighting, | 
grounded electrical system to elim. | 
inate static electricity, provision for 
television hook-up, all-metal roofs, and 
vapor bearers. 

The trend in the supplies used is| 
toward more versatile materials, cap- 
able of serving the requirements of the | 
trailer coach. Some examples are the | 
use of linoleum and asphalt tile floor. | 
ing, the latest type of insulation mate. | 
rials, metal window frames and cano- | 
pies, hot spray varnishing, house-type | 
plumbing with exterior connections | 
and mastic roofing beneath the all- 
metal cover. The industry is quick to 
adopt improved materials of all types. 

Typical of the trend already de. | 
scribed is the equipment and furnish- | 
ings available as standard items. New | 
types of hitches have been developed. | 
Garbage disposal units are quite com- | 
mon. Larger kitchens and bathroons | 
are being designed. Ale-conditionian 
and floor-ducted heat are being in- | 
stalled. The major appliance manufac- 7 
turers have developed suitable new [ 
ranges and washing machines for | 
trailer use. Automatic thermostatic | 
controls are available, as are all types 


& 
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10 cu. ft copecity—30" wide x 25 aot ke 


deep x 24” high. Removable shelves 
f.o.b. Chicago 


ial Mae ta) eT) 
ler SET ae a a ) et ee 
able temperature control to 225 F. Fan driven forced 
air circulation. Uniform temperature throughout. Plugs 


into any 110V wall outlet—no special wiring required. 
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Quick Quotations— 
Prompt Delivery— 


Use them on the production line 


—save handling—hauling. 
Reasonable Prices— Other standard models with 

teinperature ranges to 1000°F. 
available. Write for literature 


GRIEVE-HENDRY CO., INC. 





On Ovens Made to 
Your Specifications. 


1811 W. Lake Street, Dept. WE, Chicago 12, Illinois 












IMPREGNATED 
DIAMOND 
TOOLS 


A SUPERIOR TOOL FOR EVERY NEED 


Now available for the first time direct from ‘‘Degea’’ 
in the heart of the diamond industry in Amsterdam, 
Holland. Delivery 2-3 weeks. Many years experience 
enables us to consistently deliver superior metal and 
resinoid bonds at competitive prices. 


Our resinoid bond is a real gem for cutting carbide. 


Sole Distributor 


D&M EXPORT-IMPORT CO. 
972 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


For further information, demonstration, and prices, 
contact our Western representative. 


GEORGE SCHROEDER 
Box 455, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
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of folding furniture and miscellaneous 


' equipment. 
larger § 


The use to which today’s trailers are 
put has largely dictated the general 
improvements mentioned. Less than 
20% of the trailers sold are for vaca- 
tionists. The vast majority are used 
as semi-permanent or permanent hous- 
ing. Thus, purchasers have come to 
demand all of the conveniences they 
would otherwise enjoy in a conven- 
tional housing unit. 


AUTOMOBILES— 


UTOMOBILE assembly on the 
West Coast in 1953 increased 
substantially over 1952. Willys Motors 
announces that it is buying several 
more parts in the West than in pre- 
vious years. Ford indicates that its vol- 
ume of purchases of trim, cloth, rub- 
ber and sheet metal increased 10% in 
1953. The company’s California pur- 
chases for the year were in excess of 
$100,000,000. 
Figures submitted by the various 
assembly plants follow: 


Company 1953 1952 
Ford 
Ford cars 139,657 74,982 
Ford trucks . 24,982 15,800 
Mercury 40,964 28,763 
Lincoln 5,995 2,761 
Total Ford production. 211,598 122,306 
Chrysler 
Plymouth ...... 55,438 43,960 
Chrysler . 9,514 10,229 
Denote: .............. 10,321 =—-:10,121 
Dodge cars 21,539 21,809 
Dodge trucks ..... 8,122 13,945 
Tot. Chrysler production 104,934 100, 064 
General Motors 299,677 209,777 
Nash 10,966 15,939 
Studebaker 23,000 19,700 
Willys .. 8,783 10,458 








Total cars and 


CONFECTIONERY— 


Western sales on the increase. 
Fastest gain in the country 


ANDY SALES in the 11 Western 

States are better than ever, and 
the West is leading the nation in per- 
centage of sales increase. The three 
Coast states show an av erage increase 
for 1953 over 1952 of 12%, while the 
Mountain states are up 10%. 

Due to increasing labor costs, there 
has been an increasing demand from 
variety and grocery stores for pre- 
bagged candy. Of secondary impor- 





COs bse 


When you have trouble getting steel exactly 
..-Call Calstrip. We 


suited to your fabricating needs. 


tance is the increase in pre-boxed 
candy. Although bagging reduces labor 
costs and speeds sales, bulk candy is 
still needed for display. 


Supermarkets help 


The outlook for 1954 is excellent 
and should remain good as long as 
the influx of population continues. 
Another factor in the West’s increase 
in sales is the mushrooming of super- 
markets which allow enlarged mer- 
chandising facilities resulting in more 
sales. There has been a noticeable 
trend toward purchase of better qual- 
ity candy during the past year. 


trucks assembled... 658,958 478,244 


BOTTLING— 


ALES of bottled carbonated bev- 

erages for 1953 in the 11 Western 
States remained approximately the 
same as in 1952 with the exception of 
Southern California, where a slight 
drop occurred. 

Manufacturers are showing a good 
deal of interest in new methods of 
packaging, particularly in the possi- 
bility of distributing soft drinks in 
cans or non-returnable containers. The 
industry as a whole is hoping to follow 
the example of the milk distributors 
in cutting handling costs with single 
service containers. 





MORE REVIEWS ON PAGE 142 
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are Mill men in the business of developing and proc- 
essing special cold rolled strip steel. Whatever gauge 
you want from .010” to .125”...in any width up to 13” 
.+.With round, square or dressed edges you can depend 
on Calstrip to be consistently within the specified gauge 
and temper. The uniformity of physical and chemical 
characteristics of Calstrip cold rolled strip steel reduces 
your rejects and gives you more finished parts per pound. 


If you have surplus steel coils or have sizes of steel that 
are obsolete for current production ...let us convert it 
to your exact needs. We have the annealing and cold 
reducing facilities to do the job. 


Should you want technical help or more information 
about CALSTRIP steel.. just call RAymond 3-1344. 


“THE WEST’S FIRST COLD 
ROLLED STRIP MILL” 


Bias 











MILL AND OFFICES 
7140 Bandini Bivd., 


LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF.” : 








NEW EQUIPMENT & MATERIALS 





USE RIP-OUT POSTCARD for more information on products introduced this month 


1 
New roller conveyor with high capacity 






A new line of rugged-duty 
Rapistan roller conveyors 
is now offered for perma- 
nent installation where 
equipment must stand up 
under heavy or impact 
loads. Called 1.9 Series, line 
offers a choice of 154 new 
straight section models and 
38 curves for handling nu- 
merous kinds of materials in 
all types of industry. For 
full specifications, photos 
and suggested applications, 
circle key number on rip-out 
postcard. The Rapids- 
Standard Co., Inc. 


2 


New series of miniature motors available 





This new series of permanent magnet DC motors and 
gear motors can be supplied with overload torque limiting 
clutches. Motors measure 1,°; in. in diameter by four in. 
in length. Output speeds can be varied by changing gear 
set to as little as 1 rpm. Design is in conformance with 
military specifications. For full information on this series, 
circle key number on rip-out postcard. Mission-Western 
Engineers, Inc. 





3 
System subdues industrial noise 
A method for effectively reducing noise in large industrial 


areas, through combined use of aluminum panels and glass 
fiber insulation, is now available. Perforated, corrugated 


‘ 
' 
' 


aluminum panels are suspended on aluminum angles for | 


forming a ceiling; then, glass fiber insulation is placed 
either directly on top of these panels or is separated from 
them and attached above to existing ceiling to leave space 
for ventilating ductwork or other installations. Technique 
is known as Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Acoustical Sys- 
tem. For facts and figures, circle key number on rip-out 
postcard. Reynolds Metals Co. 


4 
Medium duty lathe comes to low-price field 


Latest development in a 


} 


series of quality lathes is | 


Nebel’s new 16-in. 


“LA” | 


medium duty, low priced | 


lathe. Some of its outstand- 
ing features are: its 12 
spindle speeds, shaved and 
hardened gears in_ head- 
stock, double wall 


tapered spindle nose and 
heavy solid construction 


incorporated in both stand- 
ard engine and removable 
block gap models. For more 
details, circle key number 


on rip-out postcard. The | 


Nebel Machine Tool Co. 


5 
“Non-blooming” rubber printing plate compound 


A new series of unvulcanized crude rubber printing com- 
pounds that are claimed to eliminate sulphur “bloom,” in- 
crease plate life and reduce curing time up to 30% are now 
on market. These compounds are designed primarily for use 
in Flexographic printing, but are also recommended for 
other letterpress applications. Their use is said to increase 
plate life since there is no sulphur to crystallize in plate, 
pit plate or leave hard spots in corners of solid areas. For 
additional info, circle key number on rip-out postcard. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


IRA G. PERIN Co. 


Material Handling Equipment 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 
575 Howard Street 
Phone GArfield 1-1827 
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LOCAL STOCK & PARTS 
SERVICE « « SURVEYS 


LOS ANGELES 22 
5422 E. Washington Blvd. 
Phone RAymond 3-5233 
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6 + 
Six new pliers — Foy Canieat Pi 
Six new Proto pliers are ues ant aalsenersaniresoy 


now available to industry: a 


compound leverage type, a we 
multiple-groove joint type, ‘iil ue ~ 504 

a diagonal, and three needle 
nose styles. Compound lev- 
erage type, No. 234 multi- 
purpose plier, uses a pat- 





orth} 7 


<— No. 204 ented three-piece design in- 

ee -o stead of usual two pieces. 

No. 222 Slot for four-position slip 

wauti joint is slanted, a feature 


| glass (Oe said to give closer, easier 
gated | ; jaw adjustments and less 


wedge action than a conven- 


for | , ° ; 

aw : ste: ae tional slot design. For addi- 

feos . : tional information on all of 
| 


these instruments, circle key 


—— number on rip-out postcard. 

pt Plomb Tool Co 

1 Sys- ( - 

ip-out § 
7 
_ New service bodies for improved transportation | 
F A new line of standard service bodies for installation on | 
; ¥,, 4 and one-ton truck chassis, and construction units | 

t in a | for 114-ton and larger chassis, are now being turned out for | 


hes is 
LAT 
priced Ff 
stand- 
its 12 
d and 
head- 
— 
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| public utility and other industries. Designs incorporate | 
suggestions from operators in diverse construction, service 
and maintenance fields where special type bodies are used 
extensively. For free descriptive literature, circle key num- 

, ae 
ber on rip-out postcard. Utility Body Co. 
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| 1 Set of Dies 
| Threads 1” to 2” Pipe 


| @ Instant change to 1”,1%”, 1%” or 2” pipe 
regardless of position of quick-opening lever. 


@ Wide open easy-to-read size bar . . . adjust- 


able to over and undersize threads. 
pound 


® Quick-opening lever retracts dies instantly 
without stopping power drive—no slow back- 
ing off. 
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@ 4-jaw workholder centers pipe for accurate 
threading—no lead screw to jam. 


1 Piet’ || INDUSTRIAL POWER SWEEPER 


@ Exclusive dust control feature prevents dust from escaping. 
®@ Adjustable Sweeping height. 
@ Direct blower mounting eliminates belts and bearings. 


® Control hand grip on sweeper handle eliminates levers 
or clutch. 


@ 100% heavy steel construction. 
@ Powered by powerful 4-cycle air-cooled gasoline engine. 
@ Riding sulky and wall brush attachments optional. 


For unmatched, easy, fast, clean threading 
with your power drive, buy precision-made 


oe RIGID 504 at your Supply House. 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY « ELYRIA, OHIO 


Write today for free literature WI-3 


Ve een en One 


iN: B es 
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Cut Cost 


Pickling. ty olen and rnd 
mate Dips. Powers No. 11-MF Regu- 
lators will help you get the most 
effective use from various solutions by 
holding them at the right temperature 
automatically. 

Plastic Covered Thermal Bulb and Tub-. 
ing—is highly resistant to solutions in 
above processes. Prevents electrical 
shorts. No insulators required for the @ i 
regulator. 


Easy to Read 4” Dial Thermometer—indicates temperature 
of liquid being controlled and makes it easy to adjust 
regulator for different temperatures. (b51) 


Bulletin 330 describes this simple, dependable control. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., SKOKIE, ILL. 
Offices in over 50 Cities, see your Phone Book ¢ Established in 1891 


CIF Couplings: 1 to 
64 hp. at 100 rpm. . . 
max. bore 15/, to 57/g. 
COMPACT -—fits right into 
the flywheel . . . saves space 
required by conventional hub length. 


ECONOMICAL —elimination of one flange affords cost sav- 
ing over standard flywheel couplings 


MAINTENANCE FREE—cushions changed without shutdown 
- no lubrication required 


LOVEJOY Flexible Couplings provide maximum alignment 
correction, extra-smooth power transmission . . . absorb 
vibration, starting torque and shock of inter- 

mittent loads . . . assure optimum motor and 

machine performance. Cushions are made of 

materials best suited to load conditions. 


There's a LOVEJOY Flexible Coupling for 
every requirement. 
Write today for Catalog and Handy Selector Charts 


FACTORY eee ee H. Ostring, 1149 E. Pico Bivd., Los 
Angeles 21, Calif. « Edward L. Parsons, eo St., Oakland 12, Calif. 
« Chain Gear, Inc., 822 First Ave., So., Seattle, Wash. 


ETT aT eae ae 


4892 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
Mfrs. of Flexible Couplings, Universal Joints, Variable Speed Transmissions, 
ond Variable Speed Pulleys. 
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8 
Hand operated turret press positions exactly 


This redesigned and im. 
proved hand operated turret 
punch press has a punch in- 
dexing control for automatic 
exact positioning of die sets, 
Punches and dies are geared 
together for permanent pre- 
cision alignment and _ lock 
rigidly in punch position, 
Turret has a 13-in. throat 
and contains 12 punches 
and dies that are inter- 
changeable between turret 
positions. For your free cat- 
alog containing further in- 
formation, circle key num- 
ber on rip-out postcard. 
Diamond Machine Tool Co. 


9 
Griptite finish keeps gloves steady 

To provide non-slip grip- 
ping action, a new Griptite 
finish has been developed 
for Surety Rubber’s non- 
allergic Neoprene type in- 
dustrial gloves. Neoprene 
regular style glove comes in 
light, medium and heavy 
weights, Tanging in length 
from 10% in. to 18 in. Turn- 
Cuff model comes in both 
medium and heavy weights 
and in lengths of 12 and 16 
in. Circle key number on 
rip-out postcard for addi- 
tional information. Surety 
Rubber Co. 


10 
Hydraulic attachment aids in dumping 


A new hydraulic dump- 
ing attachment permits con- 
trolled dumping at any 
height up to maximum lift 
range of truck without loss 
of lift. Designed for use with 
drop bottom boxes, attach- 
ment hydraulically raises 
rear end of box through a 
hook engagement indepen- 
dent of fork action. Device 
is easily and quickly at- 
tached to front face of Yale 
fork trucks of all types. 
For further dumping device 
data, circle key number om 
rip-out postcard. The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Two lightweights in 
auxiliary power field 


Two new models of lightweight gas turbine auxiliary 
power units are now available to industry. One turbine is 
a compressed air supply unit with a weight of 170 Ib. and 
an output rating roughly equivalent to 170 hp. Second 
turbine is a combination compressor and shaft power unil 
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from which both types of power can be extracted simul- 
taneously. It is in 120-hp. class. For more information, 
circle key number on rip-out postcard. AiResearch Manu- 
facturing Co. 


12 
“Cat” pusher-loader 


A D8 pusher tractor, adapted and equipped specifically 
for pusher loading work, has been developed to meet de- 
mand for a tractor capable of heap loading large scrapers. 
Its features include: powerful engine; 50,025-lb. weight for 
pusher balance and traction; bulldozer and cable controls 
for inline pushing action and clean up of cut; and a new 
transmission for longer life. For more details, circle key 
number on rip-out postcard. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


13 
Micro press control hikes output and safety 


Micro Trip is a two-hand 
clutch control for manually 
operated power machines, 
that is said to increase pro- 
duction up to 25% and to 
afford complete protection 
for operators and set-up 
men. Unit is available as a 
package for installation on 
existing presses. It has an 
instantaneous electrical re- 
sponse and a light touch 
actuation that reduces oper- 
ator fatigue. It may be used 
with single switch control in 
applications where one hand 
is otherwise occupied. For 
more detailed information, 
circle key number on rip-out 
postcard. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 





14 
Accurate bevels on steel plate cut automatically 


This new “floating torch” 
assembly is said to permit 
uniformly accurate bevel 
cutting regardless of humps, 
bows or other unevenness in 
steel plate. It is designed for 
use with National Cylinder 
Gas Co.’s Cut-O-Matic port- 
able cutting machine. New 
unit has two principal parts: 
a guide wheel and a newly 
designed bevelling torch. For 
literature, circle key number 
on rip-out postcard. Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas Co. 
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THE MAN ON THE JOB 


likes Victor adaptability! 


250 Ibs. of VICTOR No. 1 bronze rod and 80 man 
hours of welding repaired this 10-ton, $10,000 gyratory 
crusher casting at West Coast Welding Company, Oak- 
land, California. Job was done with VICTOR No. 310 
welding torch butt with No. 320 extension and No. 10 
and No. 12 Multiflame nozzles. 





Whatever the job . . . welding, cutting, heating, brazing, descaling . . . 
you'll start it quicker, finish it sooner with versatile VICTOR equipment. 










Here's why: 
e HAND-TIGHT QUICK-CHANGE nozzles and cut- 


ting attachments are on or off with a twist of the wrist 





—no wrench needed! 
STEADY FLAME—set VICTOR torch ball-point con- 
trol valves to the flame you want and it stays! 

EFFICIENT MIXING in VICTOR'S exclusive spiral 


mixer and gas proportioner means peak performance 


























at every setting, with every type of VICTOR nozzle. 









LOOK FOR THE VICTOR 
DEALER SIGN 

Ask him to show you why 

it pays to 

VICTOR 





standardize on 
















GET THE FACTS—AND YOU'LL GET VICTOR 







ViIcIOR EQUIPMEN] COMPANY 


3821 Santa Fe Ave. 844 Folsom Street 1312 W. Lake St”. 
LOS ANGELES 58 SAN FRANCISCO 7 CHICAGO 7 


| = a 
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Solid Housing 
é cee 


Gibbed Joint 
Split Housing 


Here’s a complete line of al 
BABBITTED and BRONZE © 


bearing blocks... 


| Angle Block 
bd. Split Housing 


F pays to get your babbitted and 
bronze bearing blocks from 
Link-Belt. For Link-Belt builds 
babbitted blocks in split or solid 
housings for oil, grease or ring- 
oiling lubrication. Where condi- 
tions are more severe, we offer a 
companion line of bronze blocks. 
You get the one that best meets 
your exact conditions. See your 
Link-Belt sales representative or 
distributor or write for Folder 2387. 


Flanged 
Bearings 


~ Split Housing 


om a 


LINK<©;BELT 


BABBITTED & BRONZE 
BEARINGS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: PACIFIC DIVI- 
SION: Plants and Factory Branch 
Stores at San Francisco 24, Los 
Angeles 33, Seattle 4. Offices and 
Factory Branch Stores at Portland 
9, Spokane 1, Oakland 7, Salt 
Lake City 1. 13,235-P 


SSS 
| cing, 
a EQUivarey,, | | 
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In such popular 

demand (we've 

given away 50,000) 

— we've made it better. The new chart 

is far easier to read! In three colors to auto- 
matically signal decimal-equivalents of frac- 
tions. The special products which frame the 
chart are a constant reminder of a good source 
for cold-headed parts. 


JOHN HASSALL, INC. 
P. O. 2186, Westbury, N. Y. 

Los Angeles Representative: C. W. Warren Co. 

646 N. Fuller Avenue, Los Angeles 36, Cal.; 

San Francisco Representative: Albert M. 

Schweitzer, 228 Ninth St., San Francisco 3, Cal. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


15 
Self-contained air source 


16 


A new high-pressure DC 
driven air compressor pro- 
vides a complete, self-con- 
tained air source for aircraft 
pneumatic systems. Com- 
pressor meets Navy qualifi- 
cation requirements and is 
currently in production for 
Navy installations. An in- 
tegral package unit, em- 
bodying all accessories and 
controls, it spells saving in 
maintenance and upkeep 
and can be installed or re- 
moved from aircraft in less 
than five minutes. For facts 
and figures, circle key num- 
ber on rip-out postcard. Mc- 
Culloch Motors Corp. 


Two new variable speed drives 


Link-Belt P. I. V. posi- 
tive, infinitely variable speed 
drives are now available in 
two new types for 20 to 25 
hp. applications. HG-6 drive 
is furnished with either a 
single reduction input or 
single reduction output heli- 
cal gear attachment. HGG-6 
drive is furnished with both 
a single reduction input and 
single reduction output heli- 
cal gear attachment. Folder 
No. 2374 gives detailed in- 
formation on size 6 P. I. V., 
its types and many ratios 
and assemblies. For your 
free copy, circle key number 
on rip-out postcard. Link- 
Belt Co. 


17 
Iron gate valve is corrosion resistant 


~ 
= 
> 
= 
= 
= 
= 
BS 
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A new 125-lb. iron gate 
valve has been designed for 
mildly corrosive service in 
process industries. Valve's 
cast iron body and bonnet 
contain 3 per cent nickel for 
an extra margin of corrosion 
resistance over ordinary cast 
iron. Trim, where corrosion 
usually does greatest dam- 
age, is made of most corre 
sion-resistant alloys used for 
valves. A choice of trim ma 
terials is offered—either 1% 
8 Mo stainless steel or all- 
monel. For more informs 
tion on new 3% nickel iron 
gate valve, as well as com- 
plete Lunkenheimer iro 
valve line, circle key num 
ber on rip-out postcard. The 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
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18 
Bench size surface plates aid toolmakers 


Toolmakers Flat is a black 
granite surface plate, de- 
signed in a new, small size, 
for bench use. Finished to an 
overall accuracy of 0.0002 
in., it measures 8 x 12 x 2 in. 
and weighs only 15 lbs. It 
will find favor in small 
plants, for tool and die mak- 
ers, benchmen, machinists, 
model shops, etc. For litera- 
ture, circle key number on 
rip-out postcard. Collins 
Microflat Co. 


19 
200-watts in compact size 


A 200-watt, standard-voltage incandescent lamp is now 
made in same physical size as usual 150-watt PS-25 lamp. 
Designed to replace standard 200-watt PS-30 clear and in- 
side-frosted lamps, this smaller lamp lends itself to use in 
places where a larger bulb would not fit, thus making it pos- 
sible to obtain increased illumination from luminaires pre- 
viously limited by bulb size. For further information, circle 
key number on rip-out postcard. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

20 
improved roller bearing ups productivity 


Productive time of rugged equipment used in industries 
such as steel, railroad, paper-making and quarrying, is 


BULLETINS 
on 
SHORT RUN 


ve 
FEDERAL TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO 


SERVICES BULLETIN NO. 161 describes the facili- 
ties that make Federal a one-stop stampin; 
service. Specifications cover special die stamped 
wrenches, nameplates, and quality short run 
stampings from any stampable material. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
PURCHASING AGENTS COSTS BULLETIN NO. 101 shows how Federal’s 
SEND FOR ss special dies give the accuracy, exact dupli- 


cation, and tolerances of permanent di 
FUL BULLETINS TODAY saving as much as 80% on die a atid 


Ne 
ae Fae AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


1409 W. MAGNOLIA BLVD., BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
AND 3605 ALABAMA AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN 
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METAL-CLEANING 
JOBS 
WOULD YOU LIKE 


TO IMPROVE? 


Listed below are some of the operations 
discussed in Oakite’s 44-page handsomely illus- 
trated booklet on Metal Cleaning. Please check 
the list. Then let us show you how Oakite 
methods can give you better production with 


greater economy. 


Technica! Service Representatives in 


re lean, 
Principal Cities of U. 8. and Canada 


etc! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1001 E. First St., Los Angeles, or ; 
681 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Tell me about Oakite methods and materials for the follow- 
ing jobs: 
() Tank cleaning 
[] Machine cleaning 
[] Electrocleaning 
[1] Pickling, deoxidizing 
[_] Pre-paint treatment — 
[] Zinc phosphate coating 
[] Paint stripping 
[] Steam-detergent cleaning 
C] Barrel cleaning 
(_] Burnishing 
Rust prevention 
a cane send me a FREE copy of i 
booklet “Some good things to know abou 
Metal Cleaning”. 


Comp any eR 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name A 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
1 








| claimed greatly increased by an improved spherical roller 
N { ( ° | bearing, with service life two to three and one-half times 
longer than formerly possible. Bearing also has increased 

Pa Hampshire capacity ratings of from 25% to 50% and permits heavy 

EARI N GS industrial equipment to handle greater loads. For further 

BALL B information, circle key number on rip-out postcard. SKF 

Industries, Inc. 

NOW STOCKED IN LOS ANGELES 21 

Solenoid valves that are explosion-proof 


Line of midget 2-way and 
3-way solenoid valves now 
includes types with explo- 
sion-proof solenoids, suit- 
able for class 1 group D haz- 
ardous locations. Solenoid 
enclosures are of cast iron, 
with )4-in. threaded conduit 
connections. Conduit boxes 
can be revolved 360 deg. For 
Specification sheet, circle 
key number on rip-out post- 
card. Automatic Switch Co, 


Phone NOrmandy 1-1524 


. Time element in lamp exchange is licked 
“MICRO” 


One standardized Unilet 


body, to fit both 60- to 
OR HIS ASSISTANTS 200-w. dome unit assem- 
for Immediate Delivery blies, is said to solve time- 


consuming problem of lamp 
Nem Gampshire Ball Bearings Ine. exchange in hazardous lo- 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. cations. Quick servicing of 
4809 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. lighting units is claimed 
—___—_— . a easily accomplished, in less 
than one minute, with as- 
sured safety. Because of 
assemblies’ interchangeabil- 
ity, it is possible to set up a 
“stand-by” system to take 
care of lamp replacement 
and increased wattage 
needs. For more informa- 
tion, circle key number on 
rip-out postcard. Appleton 
Electric Co. 


23 
New 50,000-watt electric plant 


This new 50-kw., 62.5-kva 
electric plant, Model 50KA, 
is designed for any type 
of job requiring heavy duty 
primary or emergency 
standby power. Manufac- 
turer says that it will deliver 
a full rated 50,000 watts at 
80% power factor with 
ample overload capacity. 








To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook International Harvester 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- J gasoline engine delivers 104 
face of the belt and points clinched, Z. os hp. at 1,800 rpm., and has 
making a perfect joint. = » 7 a 450-cu. in. piston displace- 
ment. Onan-built generator 
is of drip-proof design, di- 
rect connected to engine for 
permanent _ self-alignment. 
For further information, 
circle key number on rip-out 
postcard. D. W. Onan & 
Sons Inc. 


Phone your Industrial Distributor 
for a demonstration! 
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24 
Protection for tiny bearings | 


Dirt, lint and contam- | 
inated atmospheres are no_ | 
longer a limiting factor in 
application of miniature ball 

ro) tN bearings. Now available is a 
: © «series of single and double- | 7 eee cee 
” shielded, fractional-inch size | ¥ aN 0233 § TEEL 
ef) precision ball bearings of Weldless Carbon, Alloy and Stainless 


both full race and retainer 72” and 40” Ring Mills 


yller 
mes 
ised 
avy 
ther 
SKF 


and 


now : 
plo- type construction. These | STEEL & FORGE 
suit- new bearings, down to 3'5- 3321 E. Slauson Ave. © Los Angeles 58 ® LA 0147 

































haz- in. outside diameter, are now 
noid in production in nine sizes. 
iron. For specification sheets and 
duit further information, circle 
oxes = key number on rip-out post- 
For card. Miniature Precision 
ircle Bearings, Inc. 
post- 25 | Leta eh 
1 Co. | Saves taps, time and money ; CU] aire AU On) 
“Tap Magic” is said to free stuck taps and reamers right | Ls Phtates > snalbahbilt 
now. A blend of chemicals for use in tapping, deep hole | ed 
‘nilet | drilling, machine or hand reaming, etc., on any metal, it is we 
)- to | non-inflammable and non-explosive. For description and | pie a he : 
ssem- | Price sheets, circle key number on rip-out postcard, Smith | RPA er ee Ca ee OY 
time- | Tool & Engineering Co. 
lamp 26 
s lo- | Manifolds allow flexible cylinder arrangement 
ng of New line of Oxweld stationary manifolds features ad- 
ane vantages that mean economies of a dependable and con- 
n less 
‘<i: o 7 7 
se of 


\\ 
A eT ae an eRS 


Carbon and Alloy Steel; Aluminum 


eabil- For TRUCKS 


‘tke ] Tad ks 
neal CASTERS 


er on WEST COAST 
pleton REPRESENTATIVES 


DENVER 
McDonald-Hunt Scale & 
Supply Co., 1540 Wazee St. 


HONOLULU 
Chapson & Stickler, Ltd. 
755 Sheridan St.,P.O.Box 2822 


Bar Stock and Shapes 
Pole ree eel ne) ee ae) 


STEEL & FORGE 


3321 E. Slauson Ave. ® Los Angeles 58 ®@ LA 0147 



























































FIG. 1452 


Heavy duty bar handle 
platform truck 





.5-kva 


FIG. 1501-X 


, oe LOS ANGELES 
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Roll-Rite Corporation 
801 Jefferson St. 


TUCSON 
L. J. Clarke and Co. 
426 East 7th Street 


yency 
nufac- 
deliver 


50 Ton Hydraulic 


1500 Ton Hydraulic (now being installed 
i ey STEEL & FORGE 
3321 E. Slauson Ave. ® los Angeles 5 l 























FIG. 1152 DPL 
atts at Light weight 2-wheel | PORTLAND 
with PIG. 1011 utility truck festa UL ab bee. 
To Bal. . latiorm 
pacity. B garewcee SALT LAKE CITY 
i t b 
oe os Te Pou Office Plece. 
ers SEATTLE 
nd has Secord Sales Compeny 
splace- 95 Connecticut St. 
KANE 
nerator 7 McVeigh 
ign di- West 310 First Ave. 
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ine for . Suet Sates Representative 
snment. Western Pattern FIG. 219 237 Werth Cleon om | 
mation, with Steam Bent Handles Golden Gate Pattern Chicago 18, Illinois 
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Calling all users L 
of Speed Reducers . 


Get the new 


NAC T 


Book 
FREE 


Just off the press—Catalog 400! This 
new book illustrates and describes, with 
engineering data, each type speed re- 
ducer in the Cleveland line. All the 
information you need to select the right 
worm gear iin for any job. 

Write for your copy of this new 180- 
page book today. Address The Cleve- 
land Worm & Gear Company, 3290 
East 80th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


CLEVELAND 


Worm Gear 


PT 
CONVENTIONAL VIKING 
Pa) PUMPS 


The difference to you between profit and loss can depend 
upon the simple, positive action of Viking Rotary Pumps. 
Their fast, thorough stripping action can mean that you get 
all you pay for when emptying barrels, tanks and other con- 
tainers instead of leaving a part of each load. Where many 
other pumps fail, efficient stripping is possible with Vikings 
because of the suction lift created by our famous Viking 
“‘gear-within-a-gear'’ pumping principle. 


Whether the liquid you want to pump 
is thick or thin, you will pump more 
... faster with a Viking. What is your 
pumping problem? Send it along to- 
day and ask for bulletin 54SA. 


= 
rile Pump Company 
i ing Cedar Falls, lowa 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


E. E. BURTON, 4432 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


|| AN HONORED NAME ! 
IN PUMPING 


132 


tinuous gas supply. Line offers a wide choice of both single- 
regulator (M-25 series) and dual-regulator (M-20 series). 
Both series include manifolds for use with oxygen, water- 
pumped inert gases, oil-pumped inert gases or air, high- 
pressure fuel gases, and liquefied petroleum gases. For more 
information on this equipment, circle key number on rip- 
out postcard. Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 


27 
Converter brings two-way radios up-to-date 


Two small, efficient 12- 
volt to 6-volt converter units 
have been developed to pre- 
vent obsolescence of 6-volt 
mobile two-way radio units 
by trend toward 12-volt 
automotive electrical sys- 
tems. One converter is cap- 
able of supplying from 10 to 
50 amperes, second one can 
supply from 10 to 30 am- 
peres. Both units, utilizing a 
special transformer-vibrator 
circuit, are said to have con- 
version efficiencies of better 
than 80%. For more details, 
circle key number on rip-out 
postcard. Motorola Inc. 


28 
New concept in carton and drum handling 


A new combination carton and drum clamp, that can 
handle both types of containers without use of skid or pal- 
let, is adaptable to all Elwell-Parker center-control, sit- 
down fork trucks, both gas and electric-powered types. 
Device is designed primarily for loads having good dimen- 
sional stability and for solid containers with contents of 
non-fragile goods. For more information, circle key number 
on rip-out postcard. Ira G. Perin Co. 


29 
For speedy finishing jobs on wood or metal 


Once and for all, “Gritcloth” solves clogging sandpaper 
problems. Product’s new open-mesh design allows removed 
particles to flow right through, and sharp abrasive teeth to 
keep right on cutting. Tests are said to show “Gritcloth” 
has 10 to 15 times life of ordinary coated papers. For more 
information, circle key number on rip-out postcard. Bay 
State Abrasive Products Co. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


for the west 


66° BAUME yi), A 
98% OLEUM 


and special grades 


700 PACIFIC NAT'L BLDG. 
SALT LAKE City, UTAH A a fl eA 
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30 
Handling products by 
hand mechanics ’ . 
Jervis B. Webb Co. now puts outa | BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


: First Class Permit No. 3755, Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R., San Francisco, Calif. 
new 20-page guide on hand pushed eee 7 ea 
trolleys, cranes, and switches. Com- 

plete specifications are included on 

each type of equipment. It will be of 

interest to firms where cost of a power 

driven trolley conveyor cannot be jus- WESTERN INDUSTRY 
tified. 453 ar 

- 609 Mission Street 


Meehanite for forming San Francisco 5, Calif. 
and stamping dies ' 


This 26-page booklet commences 
with discussion of outstanding fea- 
tures of Meehanite metal dies: long 
production runs; maximum wear re- 
sistance; hardness to specification; 
freedom from galling and scoring; 
high strength properties and rigidity. 
Pictures show advantages of Meehan- 


ite castings, and actual usage to which USE A POSTCARD for 


they have been put. Included, on last 
paenaal dass conings. Meckenit THESE THREE FREE SERVICES 


Metal Corp. 41 


32 


isle Die Menee Saw For your free copies of HELPFUL LITERATURE reviewed in this 


Cement Kilns” issue, circle appropriate key numbers. 


Put out by Chemical division of 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, For more information on NEW EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
Inc., this 30-page brochure features . ‘ , 
Permanente basic refractory linings reviewed on preceding pages, circle key numbers. 
for cement kiln hot-zones. A brief run- 
down of booklet’s contents turns up For complete information on PRODUCTS ADVERTISED in this 
these topics: installation procedure; 7 : : 
kilns with tapered or conical hot-zone issue, fill in page number and name of advertiser. 
sections; four-crew method of laying 
kiln lining; suggestions for starting 
kiln: cooling kiln for repairs, etc. 
Final page is devoted to a chart of 
Permanente cement’s typical physical 
properties. Send free booklets and information indicated by numbers that are circled: 
33 '2£s4 © 6 F & © 1 19 19 13 14 15 HH IF 18 
nr eatery ee ies 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 

i u 
— _ 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 


Aission-W este enginee 
seem aee Kmper, inc., 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 
offers a new bulletin of important data 


and information prepared as an aid Se PE RR a a eee 
to engineers, designers, and users of 101 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 109 110 111 112 113 114 115 116 117 118 119 120 
eleciric equipment. Each piece of 

rotary electric and electronic equip- Send complete information about products advertised on: 

ment, built by company and described 

in these pages, is built according 

to military specifications. Pages give 

specification data and detailed dia- 

grains for your information. 153 


34 
Three folders on ventilators 
After reading this collection, bul- 
letins PH44, S-15, and PP 22, you will 
have a good idea of Penn Hi-Ex venti- Position 


Organization 





Send free booklets and information indicated by numbers that are circled: 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 WW 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 Iators; Penn power, turbine, a 
41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 dynafan ventilators. Folders are com 
61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 plete with capacity and dimensiog 
81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99100 tables, pertinent text, and pictures 
101 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 109 110 111 112 113 114 115 116 117 118 119 120 Penn Ventilator Co. 


35 
Send complete information about products advertised on: “Modern Methods for 


Plant Layout” 

This 32-pager gives an excellen 
idea of reasons for being able to see 
your plant and office layout in twa 
and three dimensions, as a help (¢ 
building or to simply shifting about 
Contents include: temprint data, 
tapes, symbols, models, case histories 
photos of layouts, materials handling 
layout, stock of models, contract dat 

yuaion and sales aids. F. Ward Harman As 
Organization sociates. 
36 

Guide to metal products 
and industrial supplies 

Here is a 300-page selection guide 
put out by Kyle and Company, on its 
New products and manufacturers’ booklets reviewed in Western steel products and metal industrial 


Industry are screened and selected for your needs. The advertisers ia orwell wid as cae — 
in Western Industry call your attention to important services and sash; fence-posts; bolts, nuts, screws 
developments available to Western firms in this period of dynamic ee ee ee 
growth. Take this opportunity for aid in keeping your business in tion.” This includes information o 
‘ : solders and metals, aids for measur 
step with this growth. ing, a discount computer, etc. On first 
page of each section, book gives a brie 
glimpse into some part of California 
history. 
37 
YOUR REQUEST on a POSTCARD washing macirres 
' for industry” 


Proper cleaning is now regarded ag 
a vital step in production of whatevet 
There is no obligation to you for this service. metal parts or products you manufac 
ture. No matter what type of cleaning 
equipment you expect to buy, this 24 
page booklet, from the Alvey-Fer 
guson Co., was designed to help yo 
It shows what to look for in selecting 
equipment that will do everything ex 
pected of it—that can be coordinated 
with other operations in your plant fo 
efficient production—and how to de 
termine if it will provide years of 


If Mailed in the : 
trouble-free service. 
Addressee United States 
38 


Concerning Jewel 
brand abrasives 


Here is a brand new catalog and 
price list for Abrasive Products, Inc 
The publication starts off with a cor 
parative rating chart plus a detailed 
table of standard goods manufac 
tured. Following pages thoroughl 
cover sheets, rolls, belts, and discs. A 
section on retail shelf products in- 
cludes ready-packs and standard unit 
packages. Brochure is concluded by 4 
section on floor sanding products and 
specialties. 22 


will result in our prompt and thoughtful action. 
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HELPFUL LITERATURE 


for the plant operator who wants to keep informed 


39 
Some answers on 
materials handling 


Hamerslag Equipment Co. puts out 
a bound folder containing a whole lot 
of little folders on equipment that will 
come in handy when it comes to mate- 
rials handling. Some items represented 
are: pallet and skid racks; ratchet 
rack; aluminum ladders; magnesium 
dock boards; safety tongs; corrugated 
skids and tubs; and various types of 
trucks. 


40 
On flexible couplings 
for every service 


An eight-page, two-color brochure 
about Lovejoy’s newly developed line 
of flexible couplings covers all bases 
on specification data, diagrams, photo- 
graphs and other informational ma- 
terial. A list of company representa- 
tives is included for your convenience. 
Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 


41 
Eutectic’s new welding booklet 
released 


A 32-page “DirectoRod Guide” is 
newly published giving recommenda- 
tions for over 300 types of metal join- 
ing operations. There are over 40 illus- 
trations of practical applications taken 
from case history files plus 12 pages of 
easily followed charts. Booklet is di- 
vided into sections, each dealing with 
a specific base metal. At the end of 
each section is a chart listing elec- 
trodes, alloys and fluxes which may be 


else e ee OE 


HYDRAULIC & PNEUMATIC COMPONENTS = 


Data on applications and engineered hydraulic 
operations available in two free catalogs. 


RUBBER PRODUCTS for industry 


Solids 


Molding - Specialties - 
Covering + Pipelining - 
Coatings - 


Tank Lining 
Custom Work 


“If It’s Rubber We Can Make It” 


used on various types of base metal. 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp. 


42 
Details on cylinders 


A new, complete bulletin comes 
from Air and Hydraulic division of 
Lindberg Engineering Co., featuring 
its standard line of heavy duty air and 
hydraulic cylinders. Line is described 
in detail. Descriptions of large, spe- 
cial custom built heavy duty air and 
hydraulic cylinders are also included. 
800 


Circle key number on rip-out 
card for literature you want 


43 
Handy guide to lift trucks 


A new reference guide on material 
handling equipment comes from Lift 
Trucks, Inc. Describing latest im- 
provements, it illustrates various fea- 
tures, sizes, models and gives com- 
plete specifications on single stroke, 
multi-stroke and hand electric power 
lift trucks. 35 

44 
“Physical Properties of 
Synthetic Organic Chemicals”... 


...is a 20-page booklet just issued in 
1954 edition by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co. It presents data on 
more than 330 products and features 


ENGINEERING - 


36 new chemicals. For easy reference, 
chemicals are arranged by family 
groups. Condensed data on applica- 
tions are presented and physical prop- 
erties are given in tabular form. 
F-6136 
45 
“Facts About Silicon Carbide” 


In addition to its abrasive applica- 
tions, silicon carbide is finding in- 
creasing use in manufacture of a num- 
ber of other, different types of prod- 
ucts: super-refractories and refractory 
cements; electric heating elements; 
resistors; deoxidizers in metallurgy or 
iron and steel; catalyst carriers, and 
porous media. A 52-page brochure 
from The Carborundum Co, presents 
properties of silicon carbide as related 
to these applications and outlines 
manufacturing techniques. 

46 
Diamond impregnated 
grinding wheels 

A folder plus specification sheet 
plus sheet of diagrams will give you a 
full presentation on “Degea” diamond 
impregnated grinding wheels. Fea- 
tures covered include durability, ra- 
pidity, binding, size of grain, concen- 
tration, and types and sizes. D. & M. 
Export-Import Co. 

47 
Sealers and coatings 
described in booklet 

A 12-page, illustrated booklet to 
assist aircraft manufacturers in solv- 
ing tough design and production prob- 


Specialists in 
Fluid Power Systems 


MANUFACTURING 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


4228 Hollis Street + OlLympic 3-5221 
4956 Firestone Blvd. + Kimball 8271 
White-Henry-Stuart Bidg. * Main 2783 


Write for literature and prices. Distributorships 
available in selected areas. 


HOLZ TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


1129 $. SACRAMENTO STREET - PHONE 9-4771 ~ LODI, CALIFORNIA 


Western Factory Sales Representatives — GRETHER & GRETHER — Post Office Box 47 — Stockton, Calif. 
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WORLDS LOWEST COST 
TRANSPORTATION 















2 great new ELECTRIC 
AUTOETTE eye Zhuo 


Electric AUTOETTE Pickup Trucks 
are ideal for all types of light 
hauling in industrial plants... docks 
and warehouses ... resort hotels 

. movie lots... golf courses 

. estates and ranches. 

Both the 14-ton and 1/-ton 
AUTOETTE Pickups are sturdily 
































built to give years of dependable, 
trouble-free service. Because there's 
no engine or complicated parts, 
AUTOETTES are free from costly 
repairs and adjustments. 


Costs only 3¢ a day 
AUTOETTE Pickup Trucks are 
famous for their amazing economy. 
Only 3 cents for electricity for 
12 hours of daily hauling - 

30 miles of travel. Less than a 
dollar a month — $10.00 a year 
1/5 cent per ton-mile! 


At the end of the day, just plug 
the Taper Charger into any 
electric outlet. The batteries are 
charged overnight — ready for another 
day of perfect service. 


AUTOETTE Pickup Trucks sold by: 
Autoette Sales & Service 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Blood Enterprises, Inc. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Western Autoette Sales 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Rapid Sales Corporation 
Maywood, Ill. 














Guelich & Boebel, Inc. dic 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. F. Shearer Company a—! @ it 
Seattle, Wash. = aS | 


Brayley & Graham 

Portiand, Oregon 

Wm. J. Trombley 
Dallas, Texas 


aa 


ELECTRIC 


For complete information and 
colorful AUTOETTE brochure, 
sign and return coupon below. 


UCU S 0 i San eee 


3) ate) 
h. Calif 


Please send complete information about 
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lems by proper application of ad- 
hesives, coatings and sealers is now 
available. Booklet’s purpose is to ac- 
quaint users with combination of 3M 
products, aircraft industry experience 
and engineering services that are 
available to solve either simple or 
complex manufacturing problems. 
Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


48 
A folder on Berger steel lockers 


Folder starts off with construction 
features and general specifications of 
Berger steel lockers, claimed to meet 
every industrial and school require- 
ment efficiently and economically. 
Lockers recessed in corridor walls, 
basket racks and wire baskets, and 
double door classroom wardrobes come 
in for their full share of attention. 
Specification charts, drawings, and 
photographs provide additional mate- 
rial information-wise. Republic Steel 
Corp. 


49 
Win your battle against 
hand accidents 


A simple three-fold pamphlet will 
tell you about gloves said to protect 
your workers’ hands against abrasion, 


a 


oils, greases, fats, waxes, and most 
chemicals—even from splashes of boil- 
ing acids. “North Strongoflex” P.V.C. 
glove types are pictured with descrip- 
tion given of each. Illuminating tests 
on these gloves are summarized and 
presented for your information. /n- 
dustrial Supplies Importers. 


50 
Application data on Armstrong’s 
thermosetting adhesives 


Steps discussed on this sheet are 
basic and necessary to use of all heat- 
curing, thermosetting adhesives. Dis- 
cussion includes: surface preparation 
of materials; adhesive application; 
conditioning of adhesive film; apply- 
ing pressure; and curing. Steps in 
maintaining pressure are diagrammed. 
Armstrong Cork Co. ND-588-1053 A 


51 
Designed to meet modern 
materials handling problems 


SE 


A brochure from The Forker Corp. | 


describes Ohio tramrail, an overhead 
transportation system, and sets forth 
its advantages and primary objectives. 
Other headings in this publication in- 


clude: Ohio Teerail, Beamrail, Tram- | 


rail switches, Tramrail cranes, shield- 
ed electrification, Tramrail trolleys, 


ASt4 
CATALOG... 





ASCO Midget 
2-Way Valve 


ASCO Midget 
3-Way Valve 


We have competent 
representatives in 


ALBUQUERQUE 
DENVER 
PORTLAND 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


who are ready 
to serve you. 





describing scores of Solenoid Valves? 
as for example these: 





ASCTA MIDGET DESIGN | 
2-Way and 3-Way Valves} 


. and these valves along with many other 
types in wide range of sizes, particularly Gen- 
eral Purpose Valves, are carried in stock in our 
Pacific Coast Factory Branch. Write for our New 
Valve Catalog No. 24. 


This catalog is loaded with all kinds of infor- 
mation as to types of ASCO Solenoid Valves, 
specifications, applications, variables, etc. Sole- 
noid enclosures are standard, explosion-proof 
or water tight. Pressures range up to 1500 psi. 
The ASCO line of Solenoid Valves is so broad 


that it can be safely said “There’s an ASCO Valve for every problem.” 


Contact our nearest representative—we have several in the Pacific 
Coast and Mountain States as noted below. He can arrange to ge! 
you prompt delivery from Los Angeles on items carried in stock. He 
can also initiate engineering service on Solenoid Valves or other 
types of Electromagnetic Controls. 


Aulomalic Switch Co. 


385-W LAKESIDE AVENUE - ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Factory Branch: 923 East Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Phone: Michigan 0931 
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motor propelled trolley, and standard 
yoke assembly. Diagrams and enum- 
erated features accompany each de- 
scription. A list of representatives is 
presented on last page. 109 


Circle key number on rip-out 


i 

1 
1 5 
‘ 1 
! card for literature you want } 
' ‘ 
{ ’ 


52 
Got power transmission or 
process control problems? 


Rucker says, “Consult Rucker” for 
job analysis, components, engineering 
and design, manufacture and installa- 
tion. A folder, telling how this organi- 
zation can serve you, lists services and 
facilities. It winds up with a list of 
industries which The Rucker Co. 
serves: automotive, canning and pack- 
ing, concrete, food processing, mili- 
tary, steel, etc. 


53 
Materials handling 
the Ace way 


Frank L. Robinson Co. offers speci- 
fication sheets on its Ace line of pallet 
rollers. Application, detail and over-all 
pictures appear in addition to lists 
of characteristics and specification 
charts. Pallet rollers covered in this 
manner include: Ace “Swivel” King, 
Ace “Reefer” King, Ace ‘“Stevedore 
King,” and Ace utility pallet rollers. 
102K, 103K, 104K, and 106 


54 
Power engines feature 
economy and long life 


Hall-Scott butane-propane and gas- 
oline truck engines, for both highway 
and off-highway use, are subject of 
this folder. General specifications plus 
specifications for particular models 
are clearly presented. Text about spe- 
cial features, such as unit construc- 
tion, overhead cam shaft, and high 
torque, wind up final page. ACF-Brill 
Motors Co. 


55 
“Heat on Wheels...” 


Here is an attractive brochure on 
Mortemp’s portable heating unit that 
can be moved from work zone to work 
zone as it is needed. Through its pat- 
ented counter-flo principle, Mortemp 
heat machine discharges a blanket of 
heat at floor level, thus insuring com- 
fortable, efficient working conditions 
and saving fuel dollars. Learn all about 
it in this publication. An entire half 
page of specifications are given for 
models L and H. Mortemp Heat Ma- 
chine Co. 
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MONARCH 
Mono- Cushions 


.. CARRY THE LOADS OF INDUSTRY 


ay 














1742-A-MR 


TODAY ...IN PLANTS OF ALL TYPES... 
fleets of materials handling trucks are setting 
new mileage and economy records on MON- 
ARCH Mono-Cushion tires. Developed to meet 
the need for a more durable, shock absorbing 
solid tire, Mono-Cushions are specified by orig- 
inal equipment manufacturers . . . as well as 
users . because of their dependability 
and performance. 

A COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES is available 
for either new or replacement service on all 
standard lift trucks. In addition, special-purpose 
Mono-Cushions for use in hazardous or unusual- 
ly severe applications can be supplied on 
special order. 


BRING YOUR SOLID TIRE PROBLEMS TO 


MONARCH ... let our industrial tire specialists 
solve them for you. There is a MONARCH tire 


for every materials handling truck application. 


YOUR NEAREST MONARCH TIRE DEALER 
is listed, in the Yellow Pages under 
“Trucks-Industrial-Parts & Supplies’ or 
“Tires-Industrial’’. If current directory 
does not have a listing, write direct 
for complete catalog and name of 
nearest dealer. 





RUBBER COMPANY 


280 Lincoln Park ° Hartville, Ohio 
7-255 General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL SOLID TIRES AND MOLDED MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
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56 


Literature on a heavy duty 
machinist’s vise 


A folder from FlexiVise Co. will tell 
you all about “a production worker on 
the bench who is never on your pay- 
roll.” Vise is photographed and la- 
beled. There are application pictures, 
descriptive material, and specifica- 
tions. Last page features stationary 
base and swivel base, two more prod- 
ucts manufactured by firm. 


57 
Get your free copy of 
Instrumentation magazine 


Here is a sample of interesting and 
helpful material appearing in 48-page, 
third quarter 1953 issue of Instrumen- 
tation magazine: story on pressurized 
blast furnaces at Republic Steel 
Corp.; how a Btu. controller at lowa 
Public Service gas plant paid for itself 


in less than six months; way that 
Julius Kayser & Co. Ltd. used instru- 
ments to help double production of 
nylon tricot fabric. Information also is 
included on test room control, recov- 
ery of hydrocarbons, etc. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 


a 
Circle key number on rip-out ! 
card for literature you want . 
£ 
1 


58 
New aircraft electric motor 
bulletin 


A total of 22 models of aircraft elec- 
tric motors are illustrated and de- 
scribed in a bulletin just issued by 
U.S. Electrical Motors, Inc. Range is 
1/20 to 16 hp. Motors described are 


Sin ne 


THE SENSATIONAL NEW 
PORTABLE SAND BLAST 
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SAFETEE PRODUCTS COMPAN 


1. UGHT WEIGHT - Weighs only 120 pounds ready for 

instant use! 

2. PORTABLE -JET-O-BLAST moves to the job quickly 
and easily! 

3 ONE MAW OPERATION -“Vacuum abrasive pick up™ 

_ and rigger control** add up to ONE 
MAN OPERATION! 
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UNDERHILL 1-4767 


446 SIXTH ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


for conditioning foundry sand 
and other materials 


Clearfield Mixers are the ideal means for obtaining balanced mixing 
and tempering of foundry sands, refractory materials, and heavy clay 
products for they are built on the revolving bottom principle which 
keeps all of the material in constant motion. A special feature of 
all Clearfield Mixers is that the working parts move with the flow of 
the material which results in smooth, easy operation and avoidance 
of wear. They are ruggedly built to stand up under hard continuous 
use, and come in all sizes from laboratory to 40 tons per hour pro- 
duction. Call Fernholtz today for your copy of catolog No. 83-W. 


FERNHOLTZ MACHINERY CO. 


8468-W Melrose Place, Los Angeles 46 — WeEbster 8-5145 


high frequency induction type, 3-phase 
alternating current, used for numerous 
controls in aircraft components. Illus- 
trations show methods of testing a'r- 
craft motors under conditions that 
simulate altitudes as high as 80,000 ft. 
1535 
59 
Eight reasons why... 


. . . Insul-8-Bar conductor system 
belongs in your plant. Here they all 
are in a folder from /nsul-8-Corp. Pic- 
tures of parts and of application vis- 
ually back up textual material on this 
safe, low cost, flexible conductor sys- 
tem for Trambeam cranes and mono- 
rails. M-24 


60 
Info on Yale’s tri-rotor pumps 


Charts, line drawings, photographs, 
and performance curves make this 
spiral-bound brochure from Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co. a 
most illuminating one. Last eight 
pages are devoted to tables in- 
cluding: head and _ pressure 
equivalents, pressure and equiv- 
alent ft. head of water; recom- 
mended suction line sizes; and 
friction losses in pipe. JP3-5M 


61 


"Motion Pictures 
and Slidefilms”’ 


In this 68-page film guide, 
General Electric lists motion pic- 
tures that it has been making for 
some forty years now. Films 
listed cover a wide subject 
range: majority are subjects of 
broad general interest given ed- 
ucational treatment; some de- 
scribe firm’s products; others 
are of specialized, limited inter- 
est and are intended for restrict- 
ed audiences. A section, “Notes 
on Film Projection” gives help 
in planning film showings. Ex- 
cellent selection. 
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62 
“Report on U. S. Intercoastal 
Shipping” 

Problems and hopes for recovery of 
U. S. intercoastal shipping, with par- 
ticular reference to San Francisco 
Bay Area, are set forth in this compre- 
hensive report. Material includes: 
causes of shipping loss; program for 
shipping recovery. Charts and tables 
appear from pages 35 to 39. The San 
Francisco Bay Ports Commission. 


63 
Westinghouse welding 
products data 


Rating tables, electrical specifica- 
tions and application data, on West- 
inghouse AC-DC industrial welders, 
portable and skid mounted, graph- 
ically illustrated in a series of four 
welding products catalogs. Forty pages 
of good information for welders, weld- 
ing engineers, process engineers and 
maintenance men. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. B-5452, B-5453, B-5455, 
and B-5622 

64 
Bethlehem tool steels 


A 19-page booklet, from Bethlehem 
Steel Co., tells all about concern’s 
carbon tool steels in x, xcl, xx, and xxx 
grades, and about its carbon-vanadium 
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| Tagline 














RUD-o-MATIC Operation... 


] Hoisting cable raises and lowers bucket, and 
* serves as closing line. Holding line winds 
on the tagline drum. 


2 To open bucket, operator applies brake and 
» releases hoist line. 


3 To lower bucket in open position, operator 
* releases tagline brake slightly, and at same 
time releases the hoist line. 






RUD-o-MATIC 


tool steels in best and superior grades. 
Grade specifications, uses, character- 
istics, and results of hardenability tests 
on carbon tool steels are among facts 
and figures presented. Photographs 
and graphs do a good job of illustra- 
tion. 346 

65 
Folder on welded mechanical 
and structural steel tubing 


Brochure from Brainard Steel Co. 
will give you information on fabrica- 
tion, joining tubular sections, and fab- 
rication help. A whole page of typical 
applications are listed. Tables include 
weight per linear ft., size tolerances, 
and gauge tolerances. District offices 
and tube division sales representatives 
are listed on back cover. 


66 
Check this carbon raw material 


A 16-page booklet from Portland 
Gas & Coke Co., on its special carbon 
raw material, contains useful technical 
information that will be of interest to 
manufacturers, engineers, and pur- 
chasing agents who buy solid fuel, or 
carbon for chemical, electro-chemical, 
or electro-metallurgical process. For 
all questions not answered by booklet, 
firm invites you to jot down notation 
on postcard enclosed in this brochure. 


67 
industrialists check Chico 
municipal airport 
According to this booklet, Chico 
“maintains the largest municipally- 
owned airport in California, north of 
San Francisco, with extensive indus- 
trial sites immediately available.” A 
location map is accompanied by fea- 
tures of these sites, economic data, 
availabilities, and on-the-spot pictures. 


68 
Fairfield-Suisun for Bay Area 
location and expansion 


Here, in brochure form, is a factual 
picture of Fairfield-Suisun community. 
There are facts and figures on subjects 
including location, population, cli- 
mate, education, housing, water sup- 
ply, agriculture, and Travis Air Force 
Base. Transportation and labor market 
are well covered and employment, as- 
sessed valuations, and building permit 
tables in back of book should prove 
valuable. 

69 
“Modern Methods for 
Plant Layout” 


To solve complex, expensive prob- 
lems of layout in these days of expan- 
sion, there are both two- and three- 
dimensional layout processes which 


@ FOR SIMPLE, FAST AND SAFE SINGLE LINE 
CLAMSHELL BUCKET OPERATIONS ON ONE-DRUM CRANES 


ci en 


Write or phone TODAY for further information: 


McCAFFREY-RUDDOCK Tagline Corp., Dept. C 


2131 EAST 25TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA @ Kimball 7181 
SE eee eee ae 
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Controlled Holding Line improves srivce 


AND OVERHEAD CRANE 
OPERATIONS | 
e 





McCAFFREY EXTRA LIGHT 
WEIGHT BUCKETS OR 
McCAFFREY TONGS 


are recommended for 
maximum efficiency in 
handling materials such 
as sand, shavings, coke, 
building materials, etc. 




























































LIGHT an 


EASY TO CARRY | 


Put it where you need it! 


PS 






Standard \\TEWATE 
Sectional Roller Conveyor 


e Ideal for loading and unloading, 
“spot” conveying jobs. Keep LITE- 
WATE conveyors handy in your shipping 
room—carry a section on your trucks. 


Handles commodities up to 80 Ibs— 
moves bags, cases, cartons, hollow bot- 
tom, narrow, cleated and irregular pack- 
ages or articles not suited to wheel con- 
veyors. Operates at grades as little as 
Y% in. to % in. per ft. Available in 10 ft. 
and 5 ft. straight sections and 90° and 
45° curves; with interchangeable spacing 
of rollers—from 1% in. to 12 in. centers, 
Write Dept. WI-154 for Bulletin 63-B. 





EE eT : > 
"Save Time Loading... 
Unloading with the 


~ EX-T-E-N-D-0-V-E-Y-0-R 































eA compact, mobile, easily moved 
power-belt conveyor unit. Extends to 
46 ft. and retracts to 9 ft. 10 in. 

Reaches into cars, trucks, trailers. Han- 
dles commodities weighing up to 150 lbs. 
Available in two models—1 way stretch 
and 2 way stretch—and 4 sizes. Write 
Dept. WI-154 for Extendoveyor Bulletin. 


Send for Bulletin 63-8 describing 
Stondard’s gravity and power con- 
veyor units. Address Dept. W!/-154 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 





PORTLAND: 1115 N.W. Glisan St. SAN FRANCISCO: 
840 Harrison St. LOS ANGELES: 115 E. 23rd Street. 
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SEATTLE 4: Russell G. Daley, 502 First Avenue South. ( 





may be used individually or in com- 
bination. A well illustrated 32-page 
brochure, from F. Ward Harman As- 
sociates, encompasses temprint data, 
tapes, symbols, models, case histories, 
photos of layouts, material handling 
layout, stock of models, contract data, 
and sales aids. 


70 
Next time try Pony Express 


A specification folder from Rocky 
Mountain Steel Products, Inc., gives 
complete details, including diagrams 
on Electric Pony Express Models B 
and O battery-powered trucks. Final 
page shows added equipment: battery 
with carrier; battery charger or recti- 
fier; and motor generator. 


71 
In answer to your air and gas 
handling problems 


In an eight-page brochure from 
Sutorbilt Corp., pictures and full de- 
scriptions are presented for firm’s 
blowers, gas pumps, and vacuum 
pumps. Construction, operation, types 
of drive, relief valves, timing gears 
and thrust bearing assembly are all hit 
upon. A chart of blower dimensions 
and one of performance examples take 
up a good portion of final pages. 59D 


72 
For reclaiming unfused flux 


This tri-folder from Vacuum Cleaner 
Mfg. Co. describes flux-recovery 
equipment that may save you many 
dollars. Pictures and descriptions are 
presented for four models. Recovery 
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INLAND 
SHIPPERS— 
ATTENTION! 


Save time, 
freight 
charges, tare. 
Send us your 
material to 
package and 
ship for 
export. 


SPECIFICATION PACKAGING ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
3072-3086 No. Avon St., Burbank Calif. 
CHarleston 0-4852 


Telephone: 


Member Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
PACKAGING, PACKING & PRESERVATION 


@ MILITARY 
@ INDUSTRIAL 


We Act As Your Shipping Department 





capacity and specification tables give 0 
additional information. Typical inst«l- re 
lations appear on back page. S| 
g 
73 
A modern method of roof 
resurfacing : 


General description and directions 
for application, accompanied by pic- 
tured steps, are given in this folder on P 
Horn Dri-N-Tite asbestos fibre coat- 


ing. Types of surfaces that can be pro- - 
tected by this material are mentioned, - 
and a partial list of Dri-N-Tite users ie 
is given on last page. A. C. Horn Co., N 
Inc. 50407210 , 

74 C 


Head first to safety 


Chicago Eye Shield Co. puts out its : 
new 64-page product guide showing a ' 
wide variety of head and eye protec- i 
tive equipment for industrial use. De- | 
signed primarily for those in charge : 
of safety in foundries, factories, ma- | 
chine shops, mines, etc., this book con- 
tains hundreds of illustrations cover- 


ing all types and sizes of CESCO J Fi 
safety equipment. 27 ; = 
75 f O 

Sixth edition of storage  h 
battery manual la 
Users of storage batteries for cycle | . 
service in industrial trucks, mine loco- | , 
motives, shuttle cars, and M-H equip- - 
ment will be interested in this new edi- | » 


tion of storage battery “Red Book” | 
put out by Gould-National Batteries, 
Inc. Publication begins with a brief 
treatise on theory of lead-acid battery. | 
Detailed instructions on care and 


————— 


@ AVIATION 
@ COMMERCIAL 
@ DOCUMENTATION 








ROckwell 9-2443 
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operation of batteries and maintenance 
repairs, information on standard and 
special parts and technical tables are 
given. 

76 
Reference guide to 
silicone products 


Here is a most thorough and com- 
prehensive listing of silicone products. 
Fifteen new products, ranging from 
adhesives to molding compounds, are 
added to list. Application index is ex- 
panded to include three new categories. 
New applications for silicone fluid are 
detailed, and performance of Silastic 
as a dielectric is also described. Dow 
Corning Corp. 


Circle key number on rip-out 
card for literature you want : 
1 
3 


77 
Find out about this reciprocating 
work piece holder 


Here is a specification folder on 
Osborn’s new reciprocating work piece 
holder with universal head. A well- 
labeled picture shows you machine’s 
parts, and text explains its various 
features. Low cost operation and ver- 
satile application are two selling points 
in which you will be interested. Osborn 
Manufacturing Co. 266 


78 
Discover how to 
“Wrap Out Rust” 


Nox-Rust Vapor-Wrapper is a 
chemically active paper that blocks 
rust in one simple operation. A 16- 
page brochure from Nox-Rust Chem- 
ical Corp. tells you what this product 
is, how it works, and how it saves. 
Several firms are mentioned as em- 
ploying this product at savings. Pic- 
tures show you how they do it. Com- 
mercial grades are shown, and final 
page is devoted to a question and 
answer session on this product. 


79 


All about Cleveland pneumatic 
vibrators 


Text, pictures, charts and drawings 
illustrate, for your benefit, various 
types of pneumatic vibrators. A de- 
tailed price list appears at back of 
book, and firm’s hospitable offer to 
make engineering recommendations, 
without obligation, is accompanied by 
a square-lined sheet on which you can 
sketch your problem and fill in engi- 
neering data in order to take advan- 
“i of offer. The Cleveland Vibrator 

0. 
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YUBA-SCHROCK MOTORIZED HEAD PULLEY 


For Belt Conveyors and Bucket Elevators 


ieee « At 






































“PULLEY WITH THE 
DRIVE INSIDE” 


Safe, compact, simple 
—no chains, no belts, 
no sprockets, no 
exposed motors. 


Built by YUBA for sale in Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, Washington. 


Built and sold in other states by lowa Manufacturing 
Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Pulley shell of this revolution- 
ary head pulley rotates around 
electric motor and reduction 
gears, which are held station- 
ary by torque arm attached to 
conveyor frame. Quickly in- 


stalled — requires no more 
room than idler pulley. All 
moving parts protected against 
weather, grit, dirt. Diameters 
1014,” to 56”. 1/4 to 125 hp. for 
voltages to 2300. Job proved. 


Write TODAY for folder and name of nearest distributor. 


(eS) YUBA MANUFACTURING CO. 
P Nped? 


Pulley and Sprocket Dept. 
Benicia, Calif. 







Phone 628 66 








Accuracy... 


Fast, efficient assembly of precision equipment 
demands absolute accuracy and uniformity 
in all components— including springs. 


For over a quarter-century we have specialized 
in the design, production, and on-time 
delivery of mechanical springs that meet the 
highest standards set by the manufacturers 
of such equipment. 


Call us when you need the finest 
in precision springs. 


CONNOR SPRING 
Manufacturing Company 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
75 Fourteenth Street 3901 S. Broadway PI. 
UNderhill 3-4222 ADams 3-5278 


- 
Oo 


CALL CONNOR 




















TRUCK TRAILERS— 


California now permits use 
of 40-ft. semi-trailers. Plastics 
being tried out for bodies 


ROM AN OPERATING stand- 

point, a tremendous forward step 
was taken in 1953 when California’s 
vehicle laws were changed to permit 
the use of 40-foot semi-trailers. This 
has made it possible to use this length 
vehicle in all of the Western States. 

Considerable publicity has been 
given to the use of trailers mounted on 
railroad flat cars for the line haul be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
and in various other places in the 
country, but this so-called “piggy- 
back” system involves distribution 
problems which necessitate its being 
considered an experimental proposi- 
tion. 

General Motors has developed a de- 
pressed type flat car for these “piggy- 
back” movements, and the Baker- 
Raulang Company has designed a king- 
size fork-lift truck to lift the trailer 
onto the depressed flat car. Piggy-back 
hauling represents a new source of 
revenue for the railroads and is attrac- 


1} 
SURE 


Neoprene 


Process. 


chemical 
wear. 


Available 
synthetic 


DEPT. A 


H. A. MAC INTOSH—Sales Representative 





WESTERN DIVISION 


Protective Aprons 


and Sleeves 


DEEP-BOND COATING 
LASTS LONGER 


Sureseal synthetic rubber, or 


into the warp of strong fab- 
ric by Surety’s Deep Bond 


Tests show greatly improved 
resistance, longer 


Resulting in savings for you 
in apron and sleeve costs. 





in both Sureseal 
rubber, or 
prene or Vinyl coated one or 
both sides, variety of sizes. 


Write for complete data and prices. 


RUBBER CO. 


544 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 





REVIEWS CONTINUED FROM PAGE 123 


tive to some truckers because it is said 
to cut wear on their rolling equipment. 

The teamsters’ union originally op- 
posed the procedure on the ground 
that it reduces the need for manpower. 
Lately, however, the teamsters have 
adopted a ‘“wait-and-see” policy 
toward piggy-back hauling. The 
union’s about-face is said to be occa- 
sioned by a recognition that piggy- 
back hauling might create more short 
hauls for trucks. 

Two interesting developments in 
trailer equipment appeared in 1953. 
The first is the more widespread ex- 
periments with plastics, as used in 
trailer bodies. It is too soon to make 
predictions, but several manufacturers 
are searching for application of this 
material. The other development has 
been a dual purpose vehicle capable of 
having either a platform body or gon- 
dola body. The method of achieving 
this end varies with the manufacturer, 
but in any event the change is easily 
and quickly made by the truck driver. 

The ability to safely stop loaded 
commercial highway vehicles continues 
to be of major importance. Congested 
traffic conditions and long grades are 
the basic problems. Several additional 


Vinyl forced 


Neo- 


CARROLLTON, OHIO 

















trailer manufacturers announced the 
availability of larger brakes in 1953. 

While refinements and improve- 
ments to jigs, fixtures and methods are 
constantly being made, none of these 
is in the spectacular classification. 
Each change is, of course, planned to 
result in either lower costs or a better 
product, or both. 

New commercial trailer registration 
figures for the eleven Western States, 
in percentage terms, using 1948 as 
100, are as follows: 


Year % 
1948 100 
1949 86 
1950 128 
1951 153 
1952 131 
1953 (6 months data— 

expressed as an annual rate)... 121 


The annual rate for 1953, based 
upon registration for the first six 
months, may be somewhat high, since 
most of the trailer manufacturers in 
the Western area seem to feel that 
orders have decreased more than can 
be attributed to vacations. 

Close to 70,000 freight-carrying 
highway trailers will be constructed in 
the United States each year from 1952 
to 1956, inclusive, it is predicted by 
Prof. Marvin J. Barloon, of Western 
Reserve University. 


Dillon 
DYNAMOMETER 


~ for All Kinds 
~ of Precision 
Testing 






Instantly reads tensile loads applied through hoists, turnbuckles, air pistons, 
etc. View above shows worker checking strength of welded lugs on bomb 
rocks. Provides valuable test data on machinery or bulky items that can- 
not be checked in conventional laboratory setup. 13 different capacities 
from as low as 0-500 Ibs. up to 0-100,000 Ibs. Portable, light in weight, 
low in cost. Thousands in use. WRITE FOR PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 








CATALOG AND FREE TENSILE STRENGTH COMPUTER 











W. C. DILLON & C0., ine. 
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) sent about 134%4% 
§ population and account for about 12% 


SMALL BOATS— 


Construction volume off; for- 
eign competition is appearing 


OLUME of construction in the 
small boat industry has been fall- 
ing off during the last two years, but 
is still a factor of considerable size in 
the Western economy. Demand is de- 
creasing for several reasons. Fishing 
fleets, one of the largest sources of 
demand, have nearly reached fleet 
level, and rising costs and lack of fish 
here have cut down demand even more. 
Keen competition is being felt from 
both Holland and England in the 
pleasure boating field and from France 
and Holland on fishing boat construc- 
tion. These foreign countries are able 
to build with substantially lower mate- 
rial and labor costs. 

The following is a run-down on 
shipyards in Seattle-Tacoma area: 
Martinac Shipyards presently has con- 
tracts to build, for the Navy, 9-AM 
Class mine sweepers. The first of these 
will soon be ready for trial. This ship- 
yard also has a sizable wood laminat- 
ing plant which fabricates wood lam- 
inations not only for its own ship- 
yards, but for many of its neighbors. 

Petersen Boat Building Co. has sub- 
let its facilities to Bay View Ship- 
yards, which has subcontracted to 
build two of the AM Class mine 
sweepers for Martinac. 

Puget Sound Boat Building Corp. 
is completing 25 auxiliary vessels for 
the Navy. These are 40-ft. personnel 
boats. 

Tacoma Boat Building Co. is under 
contract to build five 57-ft. MSB-5 
Class mine sweepers (two have al- 
ready been delivered), six 63-ft. Q- 
type patrol boats (three are nearly 
done), five 138-ft. AMS Class mine 
sweepers (one is nearly ready for 
trials), and three 165-ft. AM Class 
mine sweepers (one keel has been laid) 
for the Navy. The Class AM and Class 
AMS mine sweepers are of the new 
non-magnetic type. 

Pacific Boat Building Co. has five 
AMS Class mine sweepers under con- 
tract, with one nearly ready for trials. 

Kazulin & Cole Shipbuilding Corp. 
has seven 50-ft. personnel boats under 
construction. 

Western Boat Building Co. has no 


| New construction under way and is 
| using its facilities mostly for repair. 


Outboard motors 


The eleven Western States repre- 
of the nation’s 


of all outboard motor sales. Sales were 


§ about 30% greater last year than in 


1952, for the West and the nation. 
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How Portable 


Tim 






Industrial 
Plants Use 
AerVoiDs to 


@ transport hot foods 
to workers that 
cannot get to cafe- 
terias without too 
much loss of pro- 
duction time 

@ provide midshift 
coffee break to 
workers near their 
work (Plant and 
Office) 


AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated 


HOT FOOD, SOUP AND COFFEE CARRIERS 


PORTABILITY DOES IT! 


By providing a means by which HOT FOODS, SOUP, COFFEE 
can be TRANSPORTED and serviced at a distance from the 
kitchens where they are produced, AerVoiD Vacuum In- 
sulated Hot Food Carrier do a job in industrial feeding 





that cannot be accomplished with any other equipment. @ provide hot foods 
. 7 ae for night workers 

In storing, transporting, distributing hot foods AerVoiDs sili: citialinahiaa, amit 

do a 3-ply job in industrial feeding, fitting into any in- sineail 

dustrial feeding setup te the only complete line of @ provide on 

portable food servicing equipment on the market. fer increased per- 

Ways in which AerVoiDs fit into industrial feeding are sonnel 


enumerated at right. Food consultants to help you with 
any industrial feeding problem without cost or obligation. 


Write for Folder W-6 
“The Job AerVoiDs Do In Industrial Feeding” 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
19 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois ptenuating att aake 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES duction. 
JAMES P. FORAN — 3800 Legion Lane, Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
BOYD COFFEE CO. — 1336 S. W. Second Ave., Portland 7, Ore. 


F MS 
| 


@ transport hot foods 
from kitchens to 
canteens 

@ provide hot foods 

for overtime work- 

ers 

@ provide hot foods 
for outdoor workers 











| HERE'S AN 
EXAMPLE | 


Hot foods, hot cof- 
fee on the way to 
Cannery workers 
in the field to save 
time lost bringing 
workers in for 


meals, 















































"We Could Not Justify 
ST ROL eT 


me 


So says The Leslie Salt Co., users 
of all types of power in their equip- 
ment producing 200,000 tons of 
salt per year. But handling of pack- 
aged salt in their plant is done ex- 
clusively by Elwell-Parker ELEC- 
TRIC trucks. Leslie Salt knows by 
experience that fume-free E-P elec- 
trics are usually less expensive to 
operate and maintain . . . Elwell- 
Parker makes trucks with ALL 
motive powers—electric, gas-elec- 
tricand gas. Each has its advantages 
undercertainoperating conditions. 
For unbiased and experienced ad- 
vice about which is best for your 
needs, consult Elwell-Parker. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


describes over 80 
sizes and models 
of trucks, explains 
advantages of each 
type. Write Ira G. 
Perin Co., 575 How- 
ard St., Dept. W, 
San Francisco 5, 
Calif. 


West Coast Representative 


Tem gait RE 


San Francisco * Huntington Park 












ARIZONA 


Cudahy Packing Co. 


L. W. Stringer, formerly general manager 
of company plant at Phoenix, is elected a 
vice president. He will be in charge of firm’s 
beef division and will headquarter in Omaha, 
Neb. 


CALIFORNIA 


Certified Chrome Furniture Co. 


Ben Yoshinaga, formerly this El Segundo 
firm’s purchasing agent, is promoted to posi- 
tion of plant superintendent. 


Pastushin Aviation Corp. 


Robert G. Gustavson joins Los Angeles 
concern’s Engineering department as proj- 
ects engineer in charge of jettisonable fuel 
tanks, external stores, and mechanism de- 
sign. He was formerly in structures section 
of North American Aviation, Inc.’s Engi- 
neering department, Inglewood. 


Turlock Cooperative Growers 


Bernard Martinsen, formerly acting man- 
ager of this Modesto association, is now gen- 
eral manager. He replaces Earl Neel, re- 
signed. 


The Garrett Corp. 


Edmund L. Ryder is named assistant 
manager of AiResearch Aviation Service 
Co., Los Angeles, division of The Garrett 
Corp. He is replaced as chief engineer by 
Frank R. Berry, Jr., who is promoted from 
position of project engineer. G. S. William- 
son, works manager for Los Angeles and 
Phoenix AiResearch plants, is elected vice 
president, manufacturing. C. W. Reynolds 
is elected vice president of public and in- 
dustrial relations, Garrett Corp. He has been 
director of public relations and advertising 
and has had responsibilities of industrial 
relations 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
John R, Alison is elected administrative 
vice president at Hawthorne, Calif. He has 


recently been president of Transit Van Corp., 
Redwood City 


WESTERNERS AT WORK 





Old Colony Paint and Chemical Co. 


Harold C. McClellan, president of this 
Los Angeles concern, is elected to presidency 
of National Association of Manufacturers 





H.C. McClellan 
Old Colony Paint 
and Chemical Co. 


J. H. Lancor, Jr. 
Consolidated 
Engineering Corp. 


Consolidated Engineering Corp. 


James R. Bradburn is named vice presi- | 
dent in charge of Pasadena concern’s Com- | 
puter division. He is succeeded, as vice presi- | 
dent in charge of engineering, by Joseph H 
Lancor, Jr., formerly director of Consoli- | 
dated’s Transducer division. This post is 
taken over by Walter B. Claus, who has 
held position of director of manufacturing | 
of firm’s Transducer division. ' 


Tome 


Pachmayr Gun Works, Inc. 

A. W. Morgan, former Convair executive, | 
is appointed vice president and general man- | 
ager of Pachmayr Gun Works, Inc. His t 
headquarters will be in Los Angeles. 


Marman Products Co., Inc. 


L. L. Rice, formerly chief engineer for 
Lear Engineers, is now a stress and produc- 
tion engineer for this Los Angeles concern 


SNE TE 


Marquardt Aircraft Co. 


Paul J. Papanek is elected assistant secre- 
tary of this Van Nuys jet aircraft concern 
Post is in addition to his present position of 
Eastern district manager. He will continue 
to headquarter and be in charge of Mar- 
quardt’s Dayton office. 


HIGH PRESSURE CLEAN UP_| 


Faster, Easier, Cheaper 





NOW BEING CLEANED 
BETTER in less time with 
less water and work by 


HIGH PRESSURE PUMPS 





ARE YOU WASTING TIME AND 
MONEY WITH OLD-FASHIONED 
CLEANING METHODS? There is a 
Bean factory engineer or dealer nearby 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP. po scsi ses orca. Ss 
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Greasy floors, 
mud-encrusted trucks, 
transit concrete mixers, 
power line insulators, 
coal cars, paper plant 
rollers and screens, building 
exteriors, boilers, meat 
washing, zinc chromate 
protected aircraft, conveyor 
belts, and thousands more. 


to help you with your particular high- 
pressure and/or low volume pumping 
requirements. Write for his name and 
for descriptive literature. 
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COLORADO 


Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
Preston Parks, assistant to vice president 


ae in charge of pipeline operations, becomes 

chief engineer of this Colorado Springs con- 

cern. He succeeds C. B. Abbot, retired. Wil- 

— liam R. Beardsley, vice president in charge 
of this : 1 . He joins Uni P 

ea of gas sales, resigns. He joins nited ro- 

comeantt ducing Co., Inc., subsidiary of United Car- 


bon Co., as vice president in charge of oil 
operations in mid-continent and Rocky 
Mountain areas. His headquarters will be in 
Kansas. 


WASHINGTON 


Boeing Airplane Co. 


Charles Creswell is named assistant proj- 
ect coordinator in Seattle concern’s indus- 
trial division, contract-administration de- 
partment. He was formerly an Air Force 
captain stationed at Boeing. 











: - Philip F. Spaulding & Co. 
Corp A. Gordon May, a turbine and propulsion 
, engineer, joins this Seattle engineering com- 
pany. He was formerly connected with May 
‘ & Smith Machinery Works. 
e presi- 
“i — Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
seph Hp Virgil G. Peterson is named secretary- 
Consoli- | manager at Seattle. He replaces W. W. 
post i, : Woodbridge, retired. 
ae Washington Gas and Electric Co. 
B. T. Poor becomes concern’s general 
| manager. He replaces K. P. Fisher, resigned. 
t 
ecutive. Alaska Steamship Co. 
ral man- | D. E. Skinner, formerly general manager 
Inc. His f and vice president, is elected president and 
| general manager of Seattle company. He suc- 
ceeds G. W. Skinner, deceased. R. J. Behnke, 
formerly treasurer, is elected vice president 
neer for and treasurer. 
produc- 
concern 
ne sece. | ASSOCIATIONS ELECT 
concern 
sition of 
cea Northwest Mining Assn.: 
of Mar- President, Karl W. Jasper of Spokane, 


Wash., president of Grandview Mines; vice 
presidents, Robert E. Sorenson of Wallace, 
Idaho, vice president of Hecla Mining Co., 
and P. Evan Oscarson, Spokane, consulting 
geologist; secretary, Robert J. Towne, Spo- 
kane, president of Towne Equipment Co.; 
and treasurer, E. K. Barnes, Spokane, execu- 
tive vice president of First National Bank. 





American Chemical Society, 
Southern Arizona Section: 


rs, 

rucks, Chairman, Dr, Mitchell G. Vavich, Uni- 

mixers, versity of Arizona. 

ators, 

’ Penaing Furniture Manufacturers Assn.: 

s, a President, H. E. Toor, Furniture Guild of 

anand California; vice president, Irving Harris, 

ids more. Harris Furniture Manufacturing Co.; treas- 
urer, Joseph Siskin, Angelus Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. 

MPS Consulting Engineers Assn. of California: 

President, Mark Falk of Falk & Booth, 

be | San Francisco; executive secretary, Pecos H. 

1g ' Calahan, formerly executive secretary of 

id Mt California State Board of Registration for 

dai Civil and Professional Engineers. 





. wan 


alif. 





. More on page 148 





ry, 1954 
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Coffing Safety Pull 
Ratchet Lever Hoists 
2 coil chain models, 
¥% and 1% tons 
10 roller chain models, 
¥%, to 15 tons 


n 


Quik-Lift Electric Hoists 
Hoist-Alls * Mighty- 


Just as important as the time- 
and labor-saving advantages 
of Coffing Safety-Pull Ratch- 
et Lever Hoists is the way 
each one protects your men 
from injury . . . your equip- 
ment from damage. Here’s 
why: 


Load cannot slip even if han- 
dle is accidentally released — 
because of dual 
Ratchet and Pawl 
principle, developed 
©) by Coffing and an outstanding 

Coffing advantage for over a 

quarter of a century. 


Load is held positively at all times — 
there is no friction brake to slip or freeze. 


Hooks will not break or straighten out. 


“Safety-valve” handle will bend before any other part 
of hoist gives way. 


Safety-Pulls are single-chain tested at 100 percent 
above warranted, rated capacity. 


Find out more about how Coffing Safety-Pulls 
provide extra protection on the job. Write for Bul- 
letin WIISP. 





Midget Pullers 


Spur-Geared Hoists 
Differential Chain Hoists 
1-Beam Trolleys 

Load Binders 


COFFING HOIST COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS OF RATCHET LEVER HOISTS 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


CCM M LN. a4 se/) a 


oi 


a oe 


There is a model for every purpose to handle any kind of material 


a) 3 

ha Pty VE 
POWER 
Uys 


BAP Met ich Dr Bt T.) 

Power Unit out performs 

UM ee ae 
operation — dependability — 

lowest maintenance cost 

TM te- Dall) ae ah 
Hydrolectrics will keep rolling 

and moving your materials at lower 
costs than any truck in its class. 


Want proof? Complete facts and data on request. | 


i Tey cee a MODAL TM eh Tae eal 


FT RU 


2423-31 SPRING GROVE AVE 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
Os Ag 






















IS OUR 
BUSINESS 


AND WE KNOW THE 
WIRE BUSINESS 
For — Music Wire * Stainless 
Wire * Oil Tempered Wire 
¢ Phosphor Bronze Wire — 


In Round * Square * Flat or 
Special Shapes Call Us 


We Can Supply You From Our 
Warehouse or Give Prompt 


Mill Shipment 


KRUSEN 


WIRE & STEEL CO. 


4312 Pacific Way, L. A. 23, AN 1-2147 









































































































































































































ZURBACH 


yaaa oF OF CALIF. INC 


ANcewus | 
3-2101 > 









































P.O. BOX 6769, LOS ANGELES 22 








TRADE WINDS 


News about those who distribute and 





sell industrial equipment and materials 


Harman Assoc. in Los Angeles 


George Schroeder is appointed Western 
sales representative of F. Ward Harman 
Associates of Halesite, Long Island, New 
York. The line consists of plant layout equip- 
ment such as Temprints and three-dimen- 
sional scale models for laying out in advance 
modern industrial plants. Mr. Schroeder will 
headquarter in Los Angeles and serve indus- 
try in California and Arizona. 


Jorgensen Steel picks officers 


Following appointments are made in slate 
of officers at Earle M. Jorgensen Co., Los 
Angeles: Elwood M. Smith, former secre- 
tary-treasurer and comptroller, becomes 
executive vice president; Charles Schriber, 
vice president and manager of sales at Los 
Angeles plant, is named senior vice president 
and will continue present duties; George A. 
Day, who has previously held posts of credit 
manager in company’s Los Angeles and Dal- 
las plants, and assistant credit manager at 
Oakland plant, is named to fill newly estab- 
lished office of treasurer; former assistant 
secretary John F. Watkins is moved up to 
secretary ; new comptroller is S. Monte Rob- 
inson, CPA, who has been assistant comp- 
troller 


Top men at Maltby 


Fred C. Warren, general sales manager of 
Edward D. Maltby Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
is elected president of this firm. He has been 
with Maltby over 25 years and, as president, 
will concentrate his activities in sales, fac- 
tory relations, sales and engineering policies 
and their administration. Philo J. Harvey, 
presently vice president, is elected executive 
vice president, to head financial and business 
administration. He is also named executor 
and trustee of estate of Edward D. Maltby, 
recently deceased. Maltby Co. is represent- 
ative for manufacturers of ball, roller and 
needle bearings, chains, oil seals and power 
transmission equipment. 





F. C. Warren E, A, Allen 
Edward D. Maltby New Hampshire 
Co., Inc. Ball Bearings, Inc. 


Allen heads branch office 


New Hampshire Ball Bearings, Inc., 
Petersborough, N. H., opens new stock- 
carrying branch office in Los Angeles, headed 
by Elliott “Micro” Allen, who has repre- 
sented firm for many years in the West. His 
headquarters are now 4809 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles. Warehouse will stock for im- 
mediate delivery company’s line of “Micro” 
precision instrument ball bearings. 





Mackesy awarded scroll 


John Mackesy, technical service repre- 
sentative in San Francisco for Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., receives D. C. Ball Distinguished 
Service scroll, one of five fieldmen through- 
out the country so recognized by company 
for exceptional service to industry. Award 
is made by John A. Carter, president of firm, 
at regional technical-sales conference in San 
Francisco. Oakite manufactures industrial 
cleaning and related materials. 


Moss heads Western division 


P. E. Moss, district manager of Goodall 
Rubber Co. in Salt Lake City, is named 
Western division manager, directing opera- 
tions in 11 Western States for this Trenton, 
N. J., firm. He will continue as district man- 
ager as well. Burford Peck, office manager of 
the Salt Lake district, is named assistant 
district manager. Mr. Moss, who began with 
company’s Salt Lake office in 1938, assumes 
duties of R. J. Goehring, deceased. 


Joins Helipot Corp. 


David C. McNeely, who was formerly 
sales manager of Philadelphia Gear Works, 
Philadelphia, is appointed national sales 
manager of Helipot Corp., a division of 
Beckman Instruments, Inc., South Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Modern plant for Fornaciari 





Fornaciari Co. moves to new 11,000 sq. ft. 
plant in Los Angeles. Specially equipped 
with air filtering and pressurizing system for 
stock and display rooms, new building per- 
mits dust-free storage of construction and 
industrial equipment handled by this dis- 
tributor. Shop facilities are departmentalized 
and provide engine testing and steam clean- 
ing equipment as well as a bridge crane. 
Manufacturers represented by Fornaciari 
include Barco, Link-Belt, Buda, Blackhawk, 
and others. 


Add welding products line 

U. S. Steel Supply division, U. S. Steel 
Corp., is named West Coast distributor for 
welding products of A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. Warehouse in San Francisco 
will furnish direct service to Northern Cali- 
fornia customers on full stock of welding 
electrodes. Line also includes welding ma- 
chines and accessories. 


Oregon dealer for MAGCOA 


F. E. Bennett Co., Portland, Ore., adds 
complete line of materials handling prod- 
ucts manufactured by Magnesium Company 
of America, East Chicago, Ind. 


Los Angeles assignment 


Robert C. Herrick is assigned to post of 
sales representative in Los Angeles district 
office of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
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He has been with company’s processing ma- 
chinery department for past several years. 












































A-C names Eddy Electric 


W. H. Eddy Electric Products, Inc., 
Phoenix, is appointed distributor for Allis- 
Chalmers transformers in state of Arizona 
and part of New Mexico. W. H. Eddy is 
president and F. J. Carrigan secretary- 
treasurer of the concern, which was estab- 
lished in 1947. 


SKF warehouse opens 


SKF Ball and Roller Bearings opens new 
district office and warehouse at 790 Tenne- 
see St., San Francisco, which will serve Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah and Territory of Ha- 
waii. New building houses firm’s office for- 
merly located at 979 Bryant St. 


Bellows Co. expansion 





een 


The Bellows Co. of Calif. moves into these 
new headquarters at 2001 S. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles, which provide 5,000 sq. ft. of 
space for sales and engineering activities. 
Factory will be maintained at old location. 
Bellows, which has its home office in Akron, 
0., sells Controlled-Air-Power devices, in- 
cluding drill press feeds, air vises, valves and 
cylinders and machine tool accessories. 


We might modestly say we've 
even improved upon nature’s 
methods of protection. We present 


MANGFACTURIOG 
OCrenLe STECL CoM 


* STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 


Construction of heavy gauge 
steel — reinforced for lifetime 
service 
Workmanship is the finest — 
making the unit an enhance- 
ment for any office 
Attractive baked-on enamel 
finish provides a most pleas- 
ing appearance 
Cabinets furnished in either 
storage, wardrobe or combina- 
tion models 
Available for quick delivery 
from local stocks. 
OTHER BERGER PRODUCTS: 
Stee! shelving, tool room equipment, files, 


office desks, tables, work benches, 
shop desks. 


ta Tae tale at) 
BERGER MFG 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 











Open house at Lindberg 


Official hosts at the open house held by Lindberg Steel Treating Co., Los Angeles, for their 
new heat treating plant, were (left to right): A. U. Uitti, manager, Chicago; H. G. Magnussen, 
vice president and sales manager, Chicago; E. A. Sommer, general chief engineer, Chicago; 
Robert W. Fish, manager, Los Angeles plant; W. B. MacNerland, Chicago; Roy Lindberg, 
president, Chicago; J. Stanley Skoglund, manager, St. Louis; K. U. Jenks, secretary and 
comptroller, Chicago; Norman O. Kates, chief metallurgist, Chicago. 


New welding engineer for 
Westinghouse 


Lawrence C. Sheaffer becomes North Pa- 
cific District welding application engineer 
for Westinghouse Electric Corp. and will 
make his offices at company’s Seattle head- 
quarters. Mr. Sheaffer has been a salesman 
for Seattle Marine and Fishing Supply Co. 


Represent Eastern firm 

Pacific Scientific Co., with offices in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and Portland, 
adds line of induction heating equipment 
manufactured by Weltronic Induction Heat- 
ing Corp., Detroit. 


Humphrey succeeds Strong 


I. W. Strong, former Denver sales repre- 
sentative of Appleton Electric Co., is ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales at its home office in Chicago. 


iA Ie). 


Magline Inc. e 


W. T. Billard, Inc., Los Angeles; Equipment Supply Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Hathaway-McCartney Engr. & Supply Co., Denver Colo.; Lift Truck Service Co., 
Spokane, Wash.; Material Handling Equip. Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash.; Oregon 










New district sales manager for the Denver 
area is James M. Humphrey, electrical engi- 
neer, who was previously with Young Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co. of Denver. 


Salt Lake office for Chicago 
Bridge and Iron 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. opens sales 
office in Salt Lake City, headed by J. Gra- 
ham Daniels, who has transferred from 
Tulsa, Okla. Company’s other sales offices 
in West are at San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Seattle. 


Clogston and Dabb join Acme Steel 


Carl Clogston and Wayne Dabb are named 
sales representatives in West for Acme Steel 
Products Division, Acme Steel Co., Chicago. 
Headquarters for Mr. Clogston will be Eu- 
reka, Calif.; for Mr. Dabb, Salt Lake City. 
Both men have completed an _ intensive 


training course in packaging, shipping and 

















Increase loading capacity over present levels, 


without adding a single new facility! Meet the 

demand for stepped up shipping and receiving flow by 
installing Magliner dock boards. Of all-magnesium con- 
struction, these low-cost units are easily handled by one man 
- . Capacity rated to handle the heaviest of loads and equip- 
ment! Establish a rapid transit bridge-link from freight car- 
riers to plant—keep materials and merchandise moving on 
schedule! Get the facts on Magliner dock boards today. 
Available 


in 34 standard models, 
engineered to exact specification. 


or custom 


SMe hiner 
MAGNESIUM DOCK BOARDS 


Write Today for Bulletin DB-204 
or See Your Local Representative 


P. O. Box 402 & Pinconning, Michigan 


Handling Equip. Co., Portland, Ore.; Hamersiag Equip. Co., San Francisco. 
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5649 ALHAMBRA AVE. « CA 27131 
LOS ANGELES 32, CALIFORNIA 


431 WESTWOOD OR «+ PL 5-5463 
SAN ANTONIO 12, TEXAS 


4868 PINE ST. + HO 9-3753 
LA MESA, CALIFORNIA 


Book values 
are not 
insurable values 


@ Reliance on book 
values for fire insur- 
ance coverage is mis- 
leading and dangerous. 
Actual cash values prov- 
ably established and per- 
petuated by Continuous 
American Appraisal 
Service provide the basis 
for coverage, rerating, 
and proof of loss. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


®@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


materials handling conducted at company’s 
general offices in Chicago. Mr. Clogston was 
previously with California Barrel Co., Ltd., 
of Arcata, Calif. Mr. Dabb served in field of 
public and employee relations at United 
States Government Arsenal, Ogden, Utah. 


Ziegler appointments 


Charles A. Tuchschmidt is appointed sales 
representative in state of Arizona for Ziegler 
Steel Service Corp., Los Angeles. Donald W. 
Johnson receives appointment for state of 
Oregon and southern Washington. 


Stryco Sales adds line 

Stryco Sales, Inc., Albuquerque, N. M., is 
appointed sales representative for Nutting 
Truck and Caster Co., Faribault, Minn. 
Stryco will handle complete Nutting line of 
floor trucks, casters and wheels in state of 
New Mexico and Western Texas. 


In charge of new Rucker product 


Don T. Whalen is named to handle sales 
of automatic drum filler, product of Rucker 
Co., Oakland, Calif. Formerly San Francisco 
district manager of Richfield Oil Corp., Mr. 
Whalen will make his headquarters in Oak- 
land. Rucker Co., manufacturer of fluid 
power systems, recently introduced this hy- 
draulically-operated drum filler, a new de- 
velopment in field of packaging equipment. 


Reno distributor 


Osborne and Dermody Supply Co., Reno, 
is appointed distributor of Westinghouse 
electrical apparatus in Reno and Las Vegas 
areas. John A. Dermody is president and 
R. L. Osborne, Jr., vice president and gen- 
eral manager of firm, which also has a Las 
Vegas branch. 


ASSOCIATIONS ELECT 


. . » Begins on page 145 


National Potato Chip Institute, 
Western Regional Div. 


President: Kimball J. Cranney, vice presi- 
dent of Clover Club Foods Co., Kaysville, 
Utah. 


West Coast Electronic Manufacturers Assn.: 


Chairman, E. P. Gertsch, president of 
Gertsch Products, Inc.; vice chairman, Rich- 
ard G. Leitner, chief engineer, Packard Bell 


MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


HIGH FREQUENCY 
INDUCTION PROCESSING 


SILVER BRAZING 
LOCALIZED HEAT TREATING 


Production — Tooling 
Engineering — Equipment 


7007 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 
Pleasant 2-6141 


U. S. Steel man 


W. O. Viery is appointed manager of ccm- 
mercial sales of U. S. Steel Products Divi- 
sion of U. S. Steel Corp., with headquar'ers 
in Los Angeles. Formerly assistant manager 
of commercial sales, he has also served as 
resident salesman for San Diego and Orange 
counties, with additional territory of im- 
perial County and Arizona. In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Viery succeeds Alfred E. Skinner, 
deceased. 


W. O. Viery R. 1. Kern 


U. S. Steel Miniature Precision 
Corp. Bearings, Inc. 


To manage West Coast branch 


Miniature Precision Bearings, Inc., ap- 
points Richard I. Kern to head its new 
branch plant at Santa Barbara, now under 
construction, and carry out market develop- 


ment program. Mr. Kern, who was formerly 


with Marketing and Research Department of 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. and also held Ff 
administrative sales post with Atwood Vac- f 
uum Machine Co., has begun his duties on f 
the West Coast with a tour of industrial f 


centers to get acquainted with MPB mar- 
kets. Company’s main plant is at Keene, 
N. H. 


Co., and secretary-treasurer, Gramer Yar- 
borough, vice president of American Micro- 
phone Co. 


Inland Empire Waterways Assn.: 


Vice president for State of Washington, 
Norman L. Krey, Spokane, Wash., manager 
of Northwest operations for Kaiser Alu- 
minum and Chemical Corp. 


California Lamp and Shade 
Manufacturers Assn.: 


President, ZL. R. Barbley, co-owner of 
Betty-Lee Copper House, Inc.; vice presi- 
dent, S. Smith, Coronet Manufacturing Co.; 
treasurer, Harold Singer of International 
Lamp Co., and secretary, S. Genser of Roy- 
alite Co. 


Los Angeles Chapter of Representatives, Inc. 
affiliated with Electronic Products Manufac- 
turers, Inc.: 

President, George Davis, formerly vice 
president; vice president, A. J. Rissi, for- 
merly secretary-treasurer; and _ secretary- 
treasurer, Frank A. Emmet. 


California Fertilizer Assn.: 

President, Beverly H. Jones, president of 
Sunland Industries, Fresno; vice president, 
William E. Snyder of Wilbur-Ellis Co., Los 
Angeles; secretary and treasurer, Jack Baker 
of Bandini Fertilizer Co., Los Angeles; execu- 
tive secretary and manager, Sidney H. Bierly 
of San Marino. 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers: 

Chairman, Robert H. Kerr of Southern 
California Gas Co.; secretary-treasurer, R. 
E. Hall, Union Oil Co. of California. 
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FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
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NEW PRODUCT 


Inventor-Idea man, aggressive, capable, age 41, 
practical and sincere. Not graduate engineer, 
but broad mechanical experience with natural 
inventive talents. Can create, design and build 
own models. Several original marketable items 
under way now including wheel goods, yard toy, 


PHOTOCOPIES 


in 1 MINUTE at your desk—on the 


DUPLOMAT-ULTRA 


low priced—all electric, fully automatic Photo- 
copying Machine. Exposing, developing and 
transferring in ONE UNIT. Photolike dupli- 
cates up to 14!/," width, any length. 

THE DUPLOMAT COMPANY 
126 Post Street YU 6-5941 San Francisco, Calif. 


and punch press production products. 


Desire outlet for my services, and items under 
contract or retainer basis with group of five 
established medium size manufacturers in non- 
competitive fields. Southwest locations preferred. 
Profitable possibilities for concerns desirous of 
new, original quality products. 


Please write: BOX 120, WESTERN INDUSTRY 
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WESTERN BUSINESS INDEXES 


California... 


Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., 


Weighted average of five seasonally- 
adjusted economic series. Percentage 
weights are: manufacturing payrolls, 35; 
department store sales, 20; motor fuel 


San Franciscc 


construction awards, 10. Black line: cur- 
rent dollars. Dotted line: 1947-1949 dol- 
lars. 1947-49 average — 100. Developed 
by Stanford Research Institute. 


sales, 20; bank debits, 15; engineering 


HT en 
nt oot BEGpOp ee eee 
ECCT EET TL UT 


See 


Pacific Northwest... 


f Business Research, University of Washington 


Weighted composite of weighted com- 


Sound, Inland Empire, Lower Columbia. 
posite indexes of three areas: Puget 


1947-1949 = 100. 


29° 


YFMAMJ VT ASOND SI EFMANMII AS O 
1952 1953 


wl 
QUARTERLY AVERAGES 
1998 19491950195! 


PUMPS— 


*PRINKLER irrigation is giving a 
new impetus to the sale of pumps 


\ccurate supplemental irrigation, 
made possible by use of sprinklers, 
saw them come into use for practically 
every crop grown in the West in 1953. 
in ‘alifornia, Colorado and the Pacific While turbines are used in many cases 
Northwest, particularly because it to lift the water originally, centrifugals 

nits irrigation of rolling land which are also employed as boosters 

ild be too expensive otherwise. the line. 


along 


Arizona... 


1 FE kh 
i ban 


Weighted composite of retail sales, ag- 
ricultural income, employment in mining, 
manufacturing and construction, season 


ally adjusted. 1949— 100. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Southern California... 


11 Bank of | 

Weighted average of ten seasonally ad- 
justed business series, percentages of 
which are: department store sales, 15; 
building permits, 5; Los Angeles bank 
debits, 20; residential city bank debits, 
5: agricultural city bank debits, 5; in- 
dustrial employment, 20; industrial power 
sales, 13; railroad freight volume, 6; tele- 
phones in use, 7; real estate sales activ 


ity, 4. 1939-40 = 100. 


1948 19949 1959 195! 1952 1953 


Sprinkler irrigation is becoming so 


widespread that a national associatior 


has been formed. Most of the manu 
facturing and design facilities are lo 
cated in the West, with at least 

big sprinkler 


or more couplin; 


head manufacturers 
manufacturers and a major tube sup 
plier Lowering water tables in the 
Southwest are jumping demand for 


bigger horsepower turbines 


A section of the January 1954 issue of WESTERN INDUSTRY—609 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































THREE TIMES AS BIG 
















































—Air view of new home in Gardena, Calif., of Seaboard Coil 


Spring Division, Associated Spring Corp., showing main plant in foreground and hot 
wound plant in background. New quarters provide 90,000 sq. ft. area, three times 
as large as former plant. Seaboard ( oil Spring, whic h was organized in Los Angeles 


in 1936, merged with Associated Spring last year. 
quantity orders for research, in addition t« 
































EXCELSIOR 
for Western Wood Excelsior 
turing Co. is completed in Phoenix. Plant 
West 
headed by D. B 


It will employ 100 people when full pro 


New 15,000 sq. ft. plant 


Manufac 


is seventh in run by 


corporation 


\ngeles. 


Roesner, I os 


duction is reached in June. Operations 
Northern 


and Colorado, and excelsior product will 


will use \rizona 


aspen from 


be supplied to evaporative cooler and 
other industries 


PHOENIX INDUSTRY GROWS — R« 


port by Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 


Industrial Committee shows 130 new 
manufacturers began operations in city 
between March 1948 and December 


1953. Total employment at these plants 
is over 7,400. 


BEE MOLD—New 
Die, Inc., 


nix of metal and rubber molds and dies 


firm, Bee Mold and 


will begin production in Phoe 


Organized by owners of Facs Products, 
firm will employ be 
tween 30 and 50 skilled tool and die de 
signers and a few machinists. Equipment 
$200,000 is being in 


stalled in leased quarters, Firm plans to 


Inc., of Chicago, 


valued at about 


build factory within a year or two 


JET TESTING — 


turing Co 


\iResearch Manufac 
is awarded contract tor con 
$4,150,000 jet 
testing plant in Phoenix, planned to be 
1955 


struction of a turbine 


In operation by January & 


SPECIALISTS FOR HIRE 


search Consultants, Inc 
$1,000,000 in 


-Arizona Re 
, is organized for 
ofter 


services of professional scientists in de 


Phoenix and will 


velopment and analysis of products and 






INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


Warehouses - Buildings - Lofts - Plants - 
Factory Sites — Appraisals 


57 Sutter Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Phone SUtter 1-5420 










Division specializes in small 


» mass produc tion of springs. 







technical research of all kinds. Incor 
porators are Michael J. Sullivan, John T. 


Long and George G. Olson. 


CASTLE DOME CLOSES—Castle Dome 
copper mine, subsidiary of Miami Cop 
per Co » Is shut down bec ause of ore ex- 

\ll 500 employees will be em- 
ployed to move equipment to Copper 
Cities 


haustion. 
(formerly the Sleeping 
Beauty, and now being developed at a 
$14,000,000), which is sched- 
uled to begin production early in 1955. 


TUNGSTEN MILL—Standard Tungsten 
New York and Taipeh, For- 
mosa, will build 150-ton tungsten mill on 
five-acre site bought from Kramer Min- 
ing & Milling Co., in Pomerene, where a 


mine 


cost ofl 


( orp., of 


pilot plant has been in successful opera 
tion for the past three months. Mill will 
\rizona and New 
Mexico operated by Standard, an inter- 
national and 


Henry G. Grundstedt is in charge 


serve hve mines in 


mining, milling trading 


firm 
of Standard’s development program in 


area, James Baize will supervise con 


struction of mill 



































WATER BOILER—California Research 
& Development Co. places in operation 
nuclear chain reactor or pile at Liver 
more, Calif., research facility of Atomic 
“water 

North 
will be 
research program. It is first to 
be constructed and operated in this area. 


ADD LAND—Hydro-Aire, Inc., Bur- 


bank aircraft accessories firm, buys addi- 


Energy Commission. Known asa 
built by 
Inc., 


boiler,’ reactor was 


\merican Aviation, and 


use d In 


a i ee 


900 Wilshire Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES 17 
Phone MAdison 6-0611 





tional ten 


Pmeong =o 


COLDWELL, BANKER & COMPANY REALTORS 


425 - 15th Street 
OAKLAND 12 
Phone GLencourt 1-7300 


1009 Jay Street 
SACRAMENTO 14 
Phone HUdson 1-1407 





main 
which will be used to expand and « 


acres near its 


solidate company s turbo-machinery 








plat, 


search and development, and product on 
of aircraft fuel booster pumps. Hyd >o- 


Aire now operates six plants in this a 


ORANGE COUNTY GIANT—Const: 
tion begins on first unit of new $8,0' 
000 plant for U. S. 
Inc., in 
company s Defense Products Divis or 
for building aircraft electrical motor 


NEW REFINING PROCESS—Union 
Co. will use newly developed “Unifini 
catalytic its Oleun 


refining process in 


Electrical Mot rs, 
\naheim. Unit will be used by 


n 





refinery, Contra Costa County, to be 


built this year by C. F. Braun & Co. o 
\lhambra. Unifiner will process 15,7 5( 


bbl. a day of high-sulfur, high-nitroven 


crude distillates. Intermediate produ 
converted by 
cracking 


conventional cata] 


high 
Union will license new process to 
industry through its Commercial |< 
velopment Division. 


into octane 


WESTERN ASSEMBLY PLANT—I 


gasolines. 





O-Tube Division of Meridian Corp., De- 


trout, opens new assembly plant in Ne th 
Hollywood, to be managed by L. W. 
l.ewandowski, formerly firm's chief 
gineer. 

MOVE TO LYNWOOD — California 


Chassis Co. moves plant from South Gat 


e 


to Lynwood, where it occ upies new 10), 


000 sq. ft. plant for production of s} 
metal items in electronic field, includ 
chassis, brackets, panels and utility « 
inets. Two acres adjoining plant h 
been purchased for future expansior 


LANSING EXPANDS—James B. | 
sing Sound, Inc., Los Angeles, moves 
offices, warehouse and 
lated operations into new building 


laboratory, 


joining present plant, which will be ds 
voted entirely to production. Total ar: 


now available is 12,000 sq. ft. I 


et 


) 


| 


a 


a 


manufactures speakers, units and sys 


tems. 


SPEED-UP—Calaveras Cement Co. a; 


) 


proves $328,000 improvement program 


for its San Andreas plant, calling 
addition of new lightweight bulk ceme: 
trains to its transport fleet, a changeo 
in sack-loading equipment, moderni 
tion of materials handling facilities a 


ior 


t 


er 


J 
c 


purchase of equipment to improve burn 


ing efhciency of plant's four kilns 


\ 


new rotary drill will be added to quarry 


machinery and a motor grader placed 
maintenance of 
roads. Further changes, estimated 
cost $210,000, are being studied 
may be scheduled for next year. 


TRAINING CENTER—Genera! Mot 


Corp. buys 634 acres of land in S 


service for compa 


Leandro for construction of one of 
training centers, to be located throu 
out the country. Providing shop cla 


SALES * LEASES 


. COMPLETE COVERAGE 
Up-to-the-Minute Lists 
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Oves its 

ind 

ing ad- 
be d 


‘al area 


“ee W ESTERN builders are making possible better living for thousands 


le of new home owners by installing radiant heating — much of it with 
Kaiser Steel pipe. 


ad 


Ce. a0 Radiant heating gives even, healthful temperatures in every 
rogram room. It is exceptionally clean and safe. When Kaiser Steel pipe is 
ing for used the grid system is so durable that it far outlasts the normal 


cement life of the house. 
igeover 


Jerniza Steel pipe has become essential in nearly all modern construc- 
ies and tion—for plumbing, heating, ventilating, structural supports —and 
iS bur oe! even for TV antennae poles. 

— The diversified line of steel pipe and other steel products pro- 
laced in duced by Kaiser Steel means that the great western building in- 
ompany dustry has a nearby, dependable source to help meet its many 
ated needs. 


ied ar ! 


Moto: It's good business to do business with 


in Oan 
e of ts 
hrough 
p class 


iser Steel 


built to serve the West 


PROMPT, DEPENDABLE DELIVERY AT COMPETITIVE PRICES «+ plates + continuous weld pipe « electric weld pipe « tin plate + hot rolled strip + hot rolled sheet 
alloy bars » carbon bars » structural shapes « cold rolled strip » special bar sections + semi-finished steels + pig iron + ingot molds * coke oven by-products 


For details and specifications, write: KAISER STEEL CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND, SEATTLE, PORTLAND, HOUSTON, TULSA, NEW YORK 
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rooms, auditorium and conterence 
rooms, kitchen and cafeteria, training 
center will offer instruction in service 
methods and tec hnolovi al advance es to 
General Motors service personnel and 


mec hani s 


NAME CHANGE—Royal Heaters, Inc., 
\lhambra, changes firm name to Royal 
Jet Ine irm, which manufactures gas 
heating equipment, also builds wing 
tanks for F84-F Thunder Jet fighter 


1 
plane 


LOUDSPEAKER SUBSIDIARY \m 


pex Corp., manufacturer of magnet 
recording equipment, forms wholly 

d subsidiary \mpex l oudspeaker 
Co., North Hollywood. Company's initial 


output will be theatrical loudspeakers, 
built under license from James B. Lan 


sing Sound Corp 


BENDIX BUILDS Bendix \viation 
( orp., North Holly wood, begins con 
struction of new engineering building 
for its Pacific division's expanded air 
borne and hydraulic engineering de 


partments 


AIR FORCE ORDER—Bill Jack Scien 
tic Instrument Co., Solano Beach, re 
ceives $9,395,000 contract from Air 
Force for construction of airborne ana 
log computer systems, used to control 
camera operations in high speed, high 


altitude reconnaissance aircraft 


EXPANSION PROGRAM—Natural Gas 
Equipment, Inc manufacturer of gas 
burning and regulating equipment, 


moves into new and larger quarters in 


MODERN 2¢z 


LES POWER 


SERIES DU- 
LOW PRESSURE HYDRAULIC 
PUMPING UNIT 


Recommended For . 
Equipment Mey 


* 
200 PSI 
* 
GALLONS 
PER MIN 
e 
> GAL. RESERVOIR 
WITH AIR BREATHER 
* 

115/230 VOLT A.C 
1/3 HP MOTOR WITH 
CAPACITOR 
e 
WEIGHT: 35 LBS 


Z. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Teaotwenn 


ee ee ee ee | 


NEW SANTA CLARA PLANT—Keasbey & Mattison Co.'s new $2,750,000 plant at 
Santa Clara, Calif., occupies 26-acre site and provides total plant area of 182,3 
sq. ft Plant produc es Century asbestos-cement pressure pipe. 


Pasadena. Company within _ several ment will be 160 persons on three shilts, 
months will reportedly effect merger which will increase as operations are 
with Wilgus Manufacturing Co., Los enlarged into other phases of cott 
\ngeles, now its exclusive sales outlet. processing. 


Plans are also in progress for opening ' . a : 
branch office in Northwest, soon to be NORTHROP LICENSE—Northrop 
supplied with natural gas fuel. craft, Inc., Hawthorne, awards 


sive license to E. H. Stau Co. of | 
BUILD COTTON MILL—Group of Bak Angeles 


to manufacture and mar 
1 
ersheld businessmen successfully com 


Northrop-developed anchor nut hold: 


plete negotiations to bring cotton textile used in assembling structural parts. 


mill to Bakersfield from Orange, where 
it has been operated by Coast Cotton SKYRAY HANGAR—Douglas Aircr 
Mills. Construction of building has be Co., Inc., El Segundo Division, co 
gun, and equipment will be transported pletes $1,500,000 hangar and flight t: 
to new site by December 15. Production building at Los Angeles Internatio 
of materials used in carpet manutac \irport for final work on product 
turing will be continued. Initial employ models of bat-winged F4D Sky: 


CYLINDERS 


CONTROL 
VALVES 


PILOT 
VALVES 


All 
components 
required for 


caine work hand in hand for 
automatic GREATER PROTECTION 


and sequence 

circuits: Accurate insurance coverage requires up- 
: to-date knowledge of values. A Gener 

Engineering é 

of control Appraisal provides actual current values « 
circuits ; ' 
any property appraised ... working hand in hand wit 

good insurance for greater protection. We will welcome 

an opportunity of discussing the advantages of our serv- 


ice with you. 


CORPORATION GENERAL APPRAISAL CO. 


SEATTLE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ph L bE Med Shed Bs 408 Marion St. 1727 N.E. 13th Ave. 74 New Montgomery St. 208 West 8th St 
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ling, 160 x 300 ft. in size, houses 
es and has floor space to accommo- 
20 Skyray planes simultaneously. 
er, Wright and Wright, Los An 

prepared plans; general con 
or was Al-Co Construction Co. 


\STIC PIPE FOR EUROPE—Refin 
Los Angeles, licenses Societé des 
leries de Pont-a-Mousson of Nancy, 
ce, to manufacture glass-fibre re 
ced plastic pipe in France, Belgium, 
1any, Spain, and Cuba. Reflin will 
ly engineering and technical infor- 
on. 


THUR D. LITTLE, INC.—This wide 
own Boston research and consulting 
nization opens Western regional 
e at 114 Sansome St., San Francisco. 

ristian A. Matthew in charge, with 

hard Newhall, formerly of Oronite 


nical, as associate 


Y BERKELEY FIRM—American 

e Shoe Co., New York, buys inven 

tory, tools and machinery of Leader 

Welding and Manufacturing Co. of 

Berkeley. Complete Leader line of weld 

ing equipment will be sold by American 

Manganese Steel Division of purchasing 

company, through its Welding Products 
De; artment. 


DIESELIZING—Union Pacific Railroad 
plans to dieselize through traffic on its 
main line between Omaha and Pacific 
Coast, and places order for 205 diesel 
locomotive units, at a total cost of $35, 
769,410, to be delivered by June 1, 
1954. Order, plac ed with Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corp., is for 
190 freight and 15 passenger locomotive 
units. 


ORDER AIRCRAFT—Aviation Equip- 
ment Corp. orders from Lockheed Air 
craft Corp., Burbank, three Super Con 
stellations equipped with new Curtis 
Wright turbo compound engine, for de 
livery in August. Aircraft will be leased 
to Seaboard and Western Airlines, Los 
Angeles, an all-freight carrier. 


SECOND AMMONIA PLANT — Shell 


Chemical Corp. begins production of an 


Try Foster for fast, dependable service and deliveries. 
Foster now offers the West Coast an exceptional single- 
source for buying everything in Pipe, Pipe Fabrication, 


Rails, Switch Material and Track Accessories—always 


hydrous ammonia from natural gas at its 
new $10,000,000 plant in Ventura. Plant 
has productive capacity of 150 tons a 
day and will employ about 140 persons, 
headed by Frank D. Kuenzly, plant man 


ager, who was formerly superintendent : 4 
of Shell's ammonia plant at Pittsburg. E rates that give you an added advantage when bidding. 


ALADDIN IN SAN LEANDRO—Alad 
din Heating Corp., Oakland manufac- 


turer of heating, ventilating and air b reek ' SEND FOR FREE FOSTER CATALOGS 


conditioning equipment, starts construc 
es up- tio 


at lowest possible prices. Ask about Foster's Piling 
Rental Plan, offering the exact lengths and sections 


your job requires, and at Foster’s standard low rental 


of new plant in San Leandro. Four 


Sew 3 ] PIPE & PIPE FABRICATION 
nuildings, totaling 82,000 sq. ft. : . 
vofed area, and 114 acres of con ) ] RAILS—NEW & RELAYING 


slab for parking and truck opera 
on which future units will be built, ] STEEL-SHEET PILING 
ncluded in present plan. When all 


d with - eee, Sree bis [] SWITCH MATERIAL 
inits are completed, total work area will t 
be 150,000 sq. ft. and 8,400 sq. ft. of TRACK ACCESSORIES & TOOLS 


omce space. 


eneral 


lues on 


>lcome 


ir Serv: CITRUS JUICE PLANT — Paramount 
( is Assn., San Fernando, may build 
$40,000 lemon juice plant at Santa 
ara, provided support of growers in 
area is obtained. 


Phone DUnkirk 3-3156 
RI ria gpa yt JETS— = — ich aaiaiiaite « uummmmieananaiie 
5 ANGELES ; ering an aintenance Co., al. 


West 8th St and, is awarded $2,000,000 contract for P.0. Box 1647, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. + Park-Murray Bldg., NEW YORK/7,N. Y. 
o nditioning Air Force T-33 trainers, oo . 2315S. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 4, ILL. - 1721 Commerce Bldg., HOUSTON 2, TEX. 
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reportedly first contract in jet propul 
sion to be awarded a Northern ( alifornia 
firm. Work, to be performed at Oakland 
Airport location of company, will em 
ploy over 400 persons 


NEW POP PLANT—Construction be 
yins on 75,000 sq. ft. plant in Compton 
for Can-A Pop Jeverage Co. of Cali- 
fornia, subsidiary of Sheridan Brewing 
Co. Plant and equipment will cost about 
$1,250,000. Operations are s« heduled 
for March |, with capacity of over 10, 
QOU,000 cases a year 


FREEZER EXPANSION — California 


Jerry Freezers, Inc., 


expands operations 
under new name of California Farm 
Products and moves to new plant at 423 


Salinas Road, Watsonville. 


WESTVACO REMODELED—F ood Ma 
chinery and Chemical Corp, sets up two 
separate operating divisions within its 


Westvaco 


c hlor alkali division and a mineral prod- 


chemical organization: a 
ucts division. Produc ts of plant at Green 
River, Wyo., will come under former, 
and plants at Modesto and Newark, 
Calif., and Pocatello, Idaho, under latter 
division 


CONSOLIDATE—To streamline com 
pany organization under one name, 
Pacific Gear & Tool Works, San Fran 
cisco, is consolidated into Western Gear 


Works, Lynwood. 


PLANT ACQUISITION—H & B Amer 
ican Machine Co., 
plant and equipment of Tyler Machine 
Co., Culver City. 


LEASE PLANT IN SAN JOSE—E. W. 
Bliss Co. of Canton, Ohio, leases 62,500 
sq. ft. plant of Moore Industrial Co., San 
Jose, to establish a Western branch for 


( hicago, acquires 


manufacture of mechanical and hydrau 
hic presses, can and container machin 
ery, industrial hardware and ordnance 
equipment. 


BUY ACME—Liebmann Breweries, Inc., 
New York, maker of Rheingold beer, 
buys Acme Breweries, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, for a reported figure of 
around $6,000,000 and plans to expand 
both plants. 


MISSILE TEST EQUIPMENT — Ele« 
tronic Engineering Co. of Calif., Los An 
geles, receives Air Force contract in ex 
cess of $300,000 for design, fabrication 
and installation of additional guided 
missile timing equipment at \ir Force 
Missile Test Center near Cape Canav 
eral, Florida. 


ALUMINUM ATTRACTS COPPER— 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
sells $16,250,000 of new series of pre- 
ferred stock to Kennecott ( ‘opper Corp., 
completing program of financing Kaiser 
\luminum’'s $230,000,000 construction 
program begun in 1951. Kennecott also 
purchases for investment 100,000 shares 
of Kaiser Aluminum common stock from 
company’s founders, General Construc- 
tion Co., J. F. Shea Co., Pacific Bridge 
Co., and Henry J]. Kaiser Co. 


OPEN WEST COAST PLANT—Two 
day dedication ceremonies celebrate 
opening of Cantrell & Cochrane Corp.'s 
soft drink plant in Los Angeles. Firm, 
which opened its first plant in Engle 


wood, N. J., 


ply eleven Western States, Hawaii and 
I 


four months ago, will sup 


the Philippines with soft drinks in cans 
from this Western branch 


156 


INFORMATION SERVICE—Economi 
Research Council of Denver is organized 
to collect, analyze and publish statistics 
on business and economic development 
in De nver area, services whic h will be 
supported by subscription fees of mem- 
bers. Newly elected offic ers are counc il 
chairman, Hawkins, chief 
statistician for Mountain States Tele- 


George E. 


phone & Telegraph Co.; vice chairman, 
Lloyd A. Garrison, dean of University 
of Denver's graduate college; executive 
director, F. L. Carmichael, director of 
university's Bureau of Business and So 
cial Research; and secretary-treasurer, 
\ngelos Theodorides, professor of eco 
nomics and statistics, U. of Denver. 


MOVING IN APRIL — Stearns-Roger 
Manufac turing aoe Denver, plans to 
occupy its new $2,000,000 office build 
ing on April |. Five-story building will 
permit ¢ onsolidating Denver operations, 
now in several buildings, under one roof. 
Company is engaged in design, engi 
neering and construction of power 
plants, metal and chemical industry 
plants, and other industrial construction. 


BUY URANIUM CLAIMS—Four Cor 


ners Uranium Corp., headed by E. H 
Sanders of Denver, purchases 191 ura 
nium claims in southwest Colorado from 
State Senator D. Lew Williams and as 
sociates, at a price of over $1,000,000. 
[hree operating uranium mines are on 
the c laims Sellers will bec ome stoc k- 
holders in I our;r ( orners company, whic h 
holds uranium and oil and vas leases in 


Green River, Utah, and Lander, Wyo., 


areas 


PRIVATE POWER PROJECTS—F ive 
Pacific Northwest power companies ask 
approy al ot I ederal Power ( ommission 
to a preliminary study of two hydro- 
electric projects on Clearwater River in 
Idaho. Proposed dams would be built at 
3ruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs sites, pro 
vide 536,000 kw. of electricity and 3, 
730,000 acre ft. of storage, and cost 
an estimated $305,000,000. Companies 
currently planning project are Moun 
tain States Power Co., Pacific Power and 
Light Co., Portland General Electric Co., 
Washington Water Power Co. and Mon 
tana Power ( o. ( orps of Engineers has 
also proposed construction of Clear 
water projects. 


PLAN FIVE IDAHO PLANTS—McCall 
Farm Chemicals, Inc., of Walla Walla, 
Wash., is building plant in Craigmont at 
present, has purchased sites at Culdesac 
and Nezperce, and is planning another 
two plants for future construction at 
Grangeville and Lewiston. Company, 
which began operations last July, spe 
cializing in manufacture and sale of 
chemical fertilizers, now has four oper- 
ating plants in Washington and Oregon 


HECLA EXPLORATION—Hecla Min 
ing Co. enters agreement with Princeton 
Mining Co. to carry out underground 
exploration in Princeton's holdings in 
Coeur d'Alene district of Northern Ida- 
ho, in return for 60% interest in com 
merc ial ore disc OV ered. 


WILLISTON PIPELINE—Group o 
producers in Williston Basin commis 
Shell pipeline system to construct - 
mi. pipeline from Poplar, Mont., to 
cago, estimated to cost $130,000, 
Detailed studies of proposed line wi 
submitted by Shell next May. Comm 
representing oil producers is made 1 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., Placi 
Co., Shell, Socony-Vacuum, Sout 
Production Co., Texas Co., Tide \ 
\ssociated Oil Co., Woodley Petro 
Co., and Murphy Corp. 

















TO PRODUCE ACETYLENE — B 
Co. is building $35,000 steel buildi: 
Banesco Industrial Depot in Albuc 
que to be leased by Big Three Weld 
Equipment Co. for manufacturing 
bottling 
Three, a Texas firm, expects to b 
acetylene operations in March. ( 
pany now 


commercial acetylene. 


manufactures oxygen 
another building leased at the depo 




















WAX FROM DOUGLAS FIR—P;: 
esses developed at Oregon I orest Pri 
ucts Laboratory, Oregon State Coll: 
by Dr. E. F. Kurth, will be used ir 
W. Kellogg Co. pilot plant to prod 
wax from Douglas fir bark. Kellogg | 
New York, is reported to have 5 
option for exclusive U. S. product 
and sales. Plant, to be located in sou 
ern Oregon, will produce an initial 3,' 
lb. of wax, at estimated cost of $75, 
for distribution to consumers and eva 
ation. 


BACK NEW FREEZER PLANT—P 
for new treezer plant at Corvallis 
forwarded by Richard Powell, assistant 
plant manager of Western Oregon Pack- 
ing Corp., and Robert Reiman, Modern 
Freezing and Storage Co. Production 
anticipated for this year is 100 tons 
strawberries, 2,000 tons of corn and 
tons of raspberries. 


MODERNIZE—Pacific Carbide and 
loys Corp. begins $100,000 impr 
ment program at its Portland plant 
include building alterations and cha: 
ing its furnaces to use Soderberg 
tinuous baking electrodes. 


MORE COTTAGE CHEESE—Borden 
Co.'s Pacific Cheese division opens new 
cottage cheese plant at Portland, which 
will serve Washington and a large part 
of Oregon. Production is expected to 
reach 1,000,000 lb. of cottage cheese 
monthly. Borden's cottage cheese fac- 
tory at Central Point will continue to 
supply southern Oregon and northern 
California. 

















POWER PREDICTION—E. M. Nar 
ton, vice president and general man 
of Utah Power and Light Co., st 
utility will have to build another ste 
electric generating plant in orde 
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ore There are eleven states served directly by Union Pacific. Alpha- 
1, which betically, these are California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, UNION 
— 7 Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. Haul- aS 
> cheese ing freight to and from these states is a vitally important job. That’s RAILROAD 
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meet demand tor electric power by 


600,000 kwh., 


based on load curve projections. Facili 


1960, amounting to 
ties in operation by 1955, which will 
include Gadsby No > and Castlegate 
“mine mouth plant, will have total 
senerating capacity of around 525,000 


wh 
NEW FIRM NAME 


Dallas, Tex 


i 
} | 
} 


| 
build anhydrous ammonia plant in 


Mill Creek Chem 


l which plans to 


cal Co., 


Lake City, changes name to Salt Lake 
Chemica o. Project is backed by Glore 
Forgan and New York investment 
bankers, F ngineering Co and 

both of Dallas. Pros 


owners have not 


UTEX TO BUILD MILL—Utex Explora 
tion Co Salt Lake City, will buy $3, 
272,500 stock held by minority stock 
holders, enabling company to proceed 
with plar i construction of $3,000, 
000 uranium mill at Moab. Minority 


st« Majority 
Steen, 


»ckholders opposed plan 


stockholder Charles A who 


discov ed uranium claims in southeast 


ern Utah which Utex is deve loping 


REFINERY ADDITION—Western States 
Refining Co. will add a $300,000 re 
to raise octane rating olf 


asoline production, at its 


nt by May of this 


PIPELINE TO CALIFORNIA Utah 
Western Gas Co. ts or ranized in | tah to 
as pipeline from Clear Cree k 


alifornia state line, for delivery 


is to Pacific Gas and Electric 


STUDY AMMONIA PLANT—Monsanto 
Che ical Co., St. Louis, Mo., announces 
orking closely with Utah Chemical 

oO, on development of ammonia plant 


using natural gas from Clear Creek field 


Monsanto research men and engineers 


are workllr 1 plans for the multi-mil 
and reportedly a de 

eat hed soon, based on 

aw materials and market 


of plant 


PROPANE TREATING—Salt Lake Re 
fining Co., subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. 
Calif will build $155,000 propane 
nd storage facility at its Salt 
installation. Plant upon com 

pletion in March will process for com 
mercial use lig ified petroleum vas now 
refinery 


used as fuel in operations 
2,500 bbl. of 


included in project 
WELLINGTON PLANT 
& Chemical Co. begins 
$150,000 « xpansion at its Well 


ington plan which will increase pro 


Tanks tor storage oft about 
} 


liquid fuel are 


buildin 


duction t e from 40 to 75 tons 
daily. Later increase to 100 tons daily is 
anticipate d. Addition is scheduled to be 
in operatior by \pril 15 I xpanded op 

been made possible by 

new carbon dioxide well 
o. at Farnham Dome in 


with daily output ol 18, 


G. E. PROPOSAL IS STUDIED—Ad 


miral Lewi Straus, chairman of 
\tom1 nerg or : , States in 


158 


letter to Richland Chamber of Com 
merce that AEC will require several 
months of study before reaching de 
cision on proposal of General Electric 


Co. to build dual purpose reactor at 


Hanford Works. 
HANFORD CONTRACT — Gaasland 


Co., Bellingham, is awarded $1,724,845 
contract by Atomic Energy Commission 
to construct six underground tanks for 
storing waste from new chemical plant 
at Hanford Works. Each tank will have 
capacity of 1,000,000 gal. Contract in 


1 ) 
cludes related facilities 


TACOMA REFINERY - 


Processing Co., 


Washington 


backed by California, 
Texas and New York interests, com 
pletes financing plans for construction of 
$10,000,000 oil refinery in 


lant, to have ultimate capacity of £2; 


000 bbl 
with construction planned for early 
1954. Port of Tacoma has awarded 
$686,000 contract to General Construc 
tion Co. of Seattle for dredging Indus- 
trial Waterway and filling a 1|102-acre 


plant site 


Tac oma 


daily, will be built on tide flats, 


CHOOSE FLORIDA SITE—Aluminum 
Tubing Co., Spokane, will move its plant 
for manutacture of portable aluminum 
irrivation tubing to Jacksonville, Fla 
Plant will be under supervision of How 
ard H. McCarl, vice president, and Ken 


neth S. Bayless, secretary-treasurer 


UNDERGROUND STORAGE—V an-Tor 
Oils & I xplorations, Ltd., San Francisco, 
acquires underground 
Blaine through purchase of majority 
stock of Pleasant Valley Oil & Gas Co., 
now a subsidiary of Van-Tor. The 3,700 


reservoir near 


acre property was acquired with a view 
to the entry of natural gas into the 


Pacific Northwest 


CONCRETE FIRMS CONSOLIDATE 

Merger of five concrete products firms 
in western Washington with Graystone 
C one te Products Co., Seattle, is agreed 
upon, involving Grays Harbor Cement 
Products Co., Aberdeen; Lewis Materials 
Co., Centralia; Everett Concrete Prod 
ucts Co., Everett; Graystone Materials 
Co., Olympia; and Mason Materials Co.., 


Seattle President of combined Gray 


M. Kettenring; 
W. S. Wilson, vice president and gen 


stone organization is | 


eral manager; R. E. Metzger, vice presi 
dent and Centralia manager; W. F. Pad 
dock, secretary; and Mott Rieke, treas 
urer and controller. 


HOWE SOUND CONTRACT—Howe 
Sound Co., Salt Lake City, contracts 
with General Services Administration to 
supply government in next two years a 
total of 18,700,000 Ib. of copper trom 
its Holden, Wash., mine, at 31'4¢ lb. 
This is reportedly nearly 7¢ above pre 
vailing price olf metal. 


FIRM PURCHASED — Pope Machine 
( o., Inc * 


ling Brothers 


Seattle, becomes subsidiary of 
Works, 
Chicago, in capital stock pure hase. New 
officers of Pope Co. are Arthur H. Heist, 
president; William C. Pope and Carl W 
Kling, vice presidents, Alfred G. Kling, 


secretary and treasurer, and L. W. Sis 


I ngineering 


tig, assistant secretary and general 
manager Pope Co. manufactures steel 


fabric ating machinery. 


SITE APPROVED — Washington Iron 
Works, Seattle, receives approval of 


Board of King County Commissioners 


to locate new $5,000,000 plant on 77. 
acre site north of Issaquah. Board up. 
held recommendation of County P an- 
ning Commission for rezoning area for 
industrial purposes. Opposition to re- 
zoning came from sportsmen and *$i- 
dents of area. 


FROZEN WHALE VENTURE—Pa: ific 
Sea Products, Inc \berdeen, is pac 
ing frozen whale meat under Moby | 
brand for use as animal food, with 
tract to buy all whale meat of Br 
Columbia Packers, Coal Harbor, I 
President of company is Otto Weis 
and produc tion manager Pat A. Cor 
who has explored held of whale 
use and availability. Firm, which is | 
ing forward to a million-pound 
annually, may work out an agree! 
with Dutch and Norwegian whaler 
supply meat through use of fre¢ 
ships. 


“AIR TRACTORS’’—Central-Lanison 
Corp. is organized by Lamson Aircraft 
Co. of Seattle and Central Aircraft, Inc., 
of Yakima for production of special 
dusting and spraying airplanes, known 
as air tractors. Company, incorporated 
for $250,000, will begin production in 
existing facilities of Central Aircraft at 
Yakima municipal airport, building 12 
of the new aircraft by May 1954 and 
another 50 by February 1955. Concern 
also has long-range plans of entering 
modification and development work on 
civilian and military large aircraft 


LANG PURCHASE—Lang & Co., Se- 
attle food company, buys, effective De- 
cember 31, National Restaurant Supply 
Co.'s sheet-metal plant in Seattle, to be 
operated as a division of Lang. National 
will retain Seattle warehousing facilities, 
and set up a sales and display office in 
Seattle, noth serving its Portland opera- 
tion 


SULFUR RECOVERY —Group of oil 
companies reac h agreement on construc 
tion of plant to dehydrate natura! gas 
for purpose of supplying proposed sul- 
fur-recovery plant of Jefferson Lake Sul- 
phur Co. to be built at Manderson, in 
north central Wyoming. Both plants will 
be constructed by Ralph M. Parsons Co., 
Los \ngeles, with work to begin as soon 
as weather permits. Participating oil 
companies are Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
through its subsidiary General Petro- 
leum; Gulf Oil Corp.; Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co Sohio Petroleum Co.; Roy 
Booth Shannon Oil Co.; G. & N. Oil Co. 
and Mule Creek Oil Co 


PROPANE-BUTANE PLANT — Con 
struction of $4,000,000 plant at New 
castle will begin in February for Homer 
S. Head Co. of Houston, Tex. Plant will 
produce propane and butane. A second 
plant of same type is being consid “red 
by Allen Enterprises, of Houston, pro 
vided sufhc ient acreage can be obt ned 
there 


MAY BUY PIPELINE—Negotiations are 
reported to be under way by Murchison 
interests of Dallas, Tex., to purc hase 
225-mi. Plains Pipe Line Co. of New: 
castle, and substantially expand ana ex 
tend line. Operators are said to be re 
stricting production of oil because o! 
limited line capacity 
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we've put a ~-) || ' 
right next to your plant! 


That's what CMP warehouse service really amounts to. 
In less time than it takes some big mills to enter your order, we can 


have your cold rolled strip steel requirements on their way to you. 


You don't have to.tie up capital in inventories . 


use up valuable storage space . . . pay extra insurance 


CMP 
premiums . . . run the risk of obsolescence. 


OWN Phone easant 
Low Carbon Cold Rolled Strip 


® Electro-Zinc Coated Strip © Shim Steel @ Annealed or 


Tempered and Polished Spring Steel © Stainless Annealed the € old 


and Intermediate Tempers © Stainless High-Tensile ©@ Flat 


) 
etal roducts co. 


Wire © Tin-Coated Steel © Paintloc and Zinc Bond ® Hot of 
Dip Galvanized Sheets © 4130 Aircraft Quality Strip Coils CODY MERIMLET AVENUE + LOM RRSTES 
or Sheets and Plates © Wire (Gutter Broom) Tempered ® 


Custom Slitting of your Metals. 
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POSTMASTER: Section 34.64 P.L & 
“Form 3547 Requested" 


WESTERN INDUSTRY Authorized 
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Son Francisco 5, Calif. 


Thirteen Year Record Wins Repeat Order... 


S-A REDLER 


Conveying Systems 
for Shellac Cut Costs! 


The S-A REDLER Conveying System you see above has a distinguished 
record to live up to. Back in 1940 the Parks Company of Somersett, 
Mass., bought their first REDLER to feed refined shellac to alcohol 
tanks. Savings in man-power, improvement in processing and cleanliness 
through 13 years led to the sale of this second REDLER for the han- 
dling of raw shellac. 


Another advantage that pointed up the choice was REDLER’S ability to 
fit into small space with extremely low headroom and because it is 
fully enclosed to operate outdoors without shelter. 


Second and third re-orders for REDLER Systems are common occur- 
rences, justified by their performance wherever cleanliness and free- 
dom from contamination are important. If you have a handling problem 
where these characteristics can help, mail the coupon below for our 
REDLER Bulletin. You'll find it fact-filled with ideas for better han- 


dling at lower cost. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 


Factories at Aurora, Illinois; Los Angeles, Calif.; Believille, Ontario 


2227 E. 37th Street 151 Mission St. 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
1007 E. Burnside St. 7329 E. Margincl Way 
Portland 14, Ore. Seattle 8, Wash. 


In the new REDLER raw shellae, 
dumped into a choke feeding floor 
hopper, is elevated 17’ after a short 
horizontal run. Running 40’ in the 
open, the system discharges through 
two-way chutes into water tanks. 


This is the S-A REDLER System installed in 1940 
to handle refined shellac. It operates entirely in- 
doors, carrying the shellac over the alcohol tanks 
with extremely low headroom. 


ae 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 
2227 E. 37th Street, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Please send me your Builetin No. 140 
on REDLER Conveyors 
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